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A WINTER’S SPORT IN FLORIDA. 


BY 0. A. MYGATT. 






\2,OM and I were 

Z sitting by a 
cheerful fire, 
silently 
i7—}_ smoking. No 

— . femark had 
been made 
osama § for some 
‘ time. Sud- 
denly I was 
startled by 
the following 
sentiment, 
uttered with 
great feeling: ‘“ New 
York begins to bore 
me like thunder!” 
“Well,” said I, “if 
New York bores you 
there are two courses open for you— 
either go shoot yourself or go to Flor- 
ida and shoot something else.” Tom 
was a bit brightened at the suggestion. 
“Right you are, old boy! Florida is the 
place, but no shooting trip ; let it be fish- 
ing, pure and simple. Besides, you know, 
it doesn’t pay very well to take a gun to 
Florida nowadays. What do you say to 
skipping from this civilized metropolis 
on Saturday?” “ Saturday suits me,” I an- 
swered. Saturday at midnight we boarded 
the Jacksonville express, rods in hand, 
and with a goodly supply of tackle in our 
trunks. Tuesday saw us at Rockledge, 
on the Indian River, bargaining for a 
sailboat and two rowboats. The same 
afternoon, having laid in a large stock of 


provisions, flour, eggs and canned goods, 
we started down the lagoon. For a skip- 
per we had the genial, well-posted Mc- 
Gruger, while dusky, good-natured Peter 
acted as cook and aide-de-camp. 

It was a beautiful Florida winter’s day, 
warm, but pleasant. As Tom and I lay 
on the cabin roof smoking our pipes and 
the boat glided along, we mutually con- 
gratulated ourselves on the change from 
New York, with its snow and slush, its 
unhallowed but civilized delights, to our 
present enjoyment of floating along, car- 
ing not whither we went. Next day we 
arrived at the Indian River Inlet. Here 
I had often found good fishing on former 
trips, so we decided to put in several 
days at channel bass. During the first 
of these, owing to a cold north wind, the 
fishing was poor, but the fourth day the 
wind went south and the weather became 
warm. Tom, disgusted with our poor 
luck, refused to move from the sailboat, 
so, taking a boat, I left him to row up 
one of the channels that run from the 
inlet to the Indian River. I stopped at 
a large deep pond caused by a sudden 
curve in the creek. Putting on a spoon 
bait I cast it astern, then letting the rod 
down so that my feet controlled the 
handle of the reel I proceeded to lay 
around, letting out line when I thought 
necessary. I have always had a mania 
for fishing entirely alone whenever I 
could, and have found that with prac- 
tice, calling to my aid traits of for- 
gotten ancestors, and using my feet as 
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GOOD DIGESTION WAITS ON APPETITE. 


well as my hands, I could do very good 
trolling by myself. I had rowed barely 
half a minute and not thirty feet of line 
had run out, when there was a sudden 
jerk and the reel buzzed. Dropping the 
oars I seized the rod and then followed 
fifteen minutes of such pleasure as only a 
fisherman can feel. 

At the end of this time I had brought 
the bass alongside the boat and gaffed 
him. On weighing him on my scales he 
pulled beyond the twelve-pound notch. 
Casting him in the bow I began again to 
fish. Within two minutes I had another 
one, and once more I was in the seventh 
heaven of a fisherman’s delight, playing 
my catch. The day turned out to be a 
red-letter one. For four hours, until full 
tide, my good luck continued. At 5 
o’clock I started to row back to the sail- 
boat to get my well-earned, but, unfor- 
tunately, canned dinner, Nineteen chan- 
nel bass lay in the boat, glittering proofs 
of a great day’s sport. The lightest 


weighed six pounds, the heaviest six- 
teen; the total weight being some- 
thing over three hundred pounds. As I 


went back I passed two sailboats whose 
occupants had been fishing at the inlet. 
Their surprised, not to say disgusted, 
faces when they saw my catch gave me 
most excessive joy. Tom, whom I found 
reading where I left him, was dum- 


founded. Only for a moment, however, 
and then he gave me the full benefit of 
his opinion of my luck in a style of ora- 
tory so eloquent that Demosthenes might 
have envied him had it not been fre- 
quently emphasized with profanity. Sev- 
eral more fair days’ fishing followed, and 
then as the sandflies became too atten- 
tive we started for Jupiter Inlet, some 
forty miles below. When off the mouth of 
St. Lucie River, however, Tom proposed 
that we should sail as far up the river as 
we could to see what was there, as he put 
it. Having heard that the river was most 
beautiful, and that fresh-water bass were 
plentiful, I offered no objection, so our 
course was altered and set for St. Lucie 
River. 

After the first few miles the river, which 
was broad, with pine woods on each side, 
narrowed down to a couple of feet in 
width. The banks grew lower and were 
covered with palm trees, live oaks inter- 
mingled with other trees forming a back- 
ground. The water grew deep and of 
a transparent dark-brown tint, becoming 
almost black in places. Lily pads cov- 
ered the whole surface at times; then the 
water was hidden by a mass of bright 
yellow flowers. Kingfishers darted about, 
with their harsh, exasperating cry. Now 
a white crane slowly crossed the glassy 
surface, its reflection as clear as the bird 
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itself. Then a large silver-gray heron, 
suddenly startled, would rise slowly and 
majestically and disappear around the 
curve of the stream. Small bright-blue 
and cardinal-red birds darted in and out 
among the trees, while now and then 
pairs of wood ducks, rising suddenly 
from many a little pass, would for a 
moment show their 


found out from experience that something 
was always to be learned from the oldest 
inhabitant, we entered into conversation 
with him on the subject of fishing. To 
our delight he assured us that he had seen 
hundreds of tarpon up the creek, that 
they followed his boat like sheep and that 
they would snap at a piece of rope trolling 





brilliant metallic col- 
ors, as, like pieces of 
jewelry, they flashed —— 
in the sunlight. The : 
whole scene was real- 
ly enchanting. No 
thought of shooting 
or fishing entered the 
mind. Either seemed 
out of place in such 
a paradise. For three 
days we roamed up 
and down the river, 
paddling up side 
creeks, reading, 
dreaming, smoking 
and thoroughly en- 
joying the beautiful 
scenery. But soon 
the spirit of the fisher- 
man awoke in us once 
more, and, tearing 
ourselves away from 
our fascinating  sur- 
roundings, we sailed 
for Jupiter Inlet. The 
trip was uneventful. 
While passing 
through Jupiter Nar- 
rows we caught a 
dozen or so of sea 
trout, trolling with a 
phantom minnow. 
The sea trout cooked 
in brandy and washed 
down with true old 
English Bass makes a 
delicious meal. On 
arriving at Jupiter we 
inquired as to the fish- 
ing there that year. 
The lighthouse keep- 
er informed us that 
but few parties had been there so far and 
that the fishing was poor. ‘This we found 
to be true enough, as only a few stray 
bluefish and channel bass rewarded our 
efforts. 

An old cracker from the upper part of 
Jupiter Creek luckily turned up a few 
days after our arrival, and, as we had 











A ROYAL FISH, 


in the water. We made up our minds 
that he embroidered well, even if the 
whole fabric was not a gigantic lie, but 
determined to investigate the matter nev- 
ertheless. We questioned him as to how 
many miles up the creek he had seen 
the most tarpon. Next day found our 
sailboat tied to a pine tree about a mile 
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below the spot described. It was about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon when we 
reached our anchorage or treeage, but 
Tom and I determined to take a row up 
the creek and see whether the cracker 
had been greening us or not. So, taking 
one rod along for any stray chances that 
might turn up, we started: I rowed 
around several curves, Tom reclining in 
the stern, when I saw his face suddenly 
illuminated with the most angelic expres- 
sion, while his lips parted in a rapturous 
smile. 

“Great Czsar’s ghost, just look at 
that!” he cried, pointing behind him. 
Dropping my oars, I looked around. A 
stretch of about a hundred yards lay be- 
fore me, the water smooth as glass, the 
slanting rays of the setting sun touching 
only one side of the creek. In this 
stretch of water some fifty to sixty fish 
were rolling about like porpoises, but 
the silver glitter and the large scales 
visible on the nearer ones made me cry 
out at once, “Tarpon, by Jove!” They 
were the first we had ever seen, so our 
excitement may be well imagined. Sud- 
denly one rose within twenty yards of 
the boat, and, making a beautiful curve, 
showed almost his whole side and disap- 
peared. I took the rod, and putting ona 
large bone squib, cast it far out, drawing 
the squib rapidly back over the surface 
of the water, winding swiftly on my reel. 

Two or three times I cast, and suddenly 
there was a swirl anda splash. A large 
tarpon had dashed at the squib and 


LOOKING OUR BEST. 








missed it. Time after time this was re- 
peated, sometimes two or three follow- 
ing it right up to the boat, but evidently 
without trying to seize the bait. It was 
most exasperating. Here we were sur- 
rounded by these large and beautiful fish, 
who seemed entirely bent on tantalizing 
us. After half an hour they ceased to do 
even that, and we saw the whole band go 
splashing and cavorting up the stream, 
where they disappeared around a curve. 
It was now nearly dark, so, disgusted 
with our treatment, we returned to the 
sailboat. During dinner and all that 
evening tarpon was the only subject of 
conversation, and many were the plans 
proposed to decoy one of these lordly 
fish to his doom next day, Early in the 
morning Tom and I started off up the 
stream once more. We had a good sup- 
ply of squibs and spoon baits of all 
sorts, but no bait, as the men had been 
unable to get any mullet owing to the 
depth of the water in the creek. For 
four hours we wandered up and down 
that stream, but never a tarpon showed it- 
self. Half a dozen alligators were scared, 
and we saw them jump from the banks 
into the water; but we were not after alli- 
gators, and had no gun any way. At 
last, disheartened, we started back for 
lunch. Suddenly on turning the curve 
we met our friends of the day before 
at the same old game. Putting on a 
spoon bait and a lead for bait I cast it 
over the spots they were breaking in. 
After one or two playful rises by tarpon 
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that didn’t mean business, the spoon was 
seized by a big fellow, who, coming up 
with a rush, showed himself half out of 
the water. Whiz went the reel, snap 
went the line, and my first tarpon had 
been hooked and lost. Three more 
spoons went the same road. 

This being our first experience with tar- 
pon, we were not aware of the necessity 
of a thick cotton snell above the spoon 
for a couple of feet, to counteract the file- 
like action of their jaws. I was growing 
desperate at my frequent losses and al- 
most sick with the constant excitement 
and disappointment, when a smaller fel- 
low seized the spoon and disappeared with 
it. The line didn’t break this time, and 
the fish seemed well hooked. ‘This tar- 
pon behaved like a lunatic. Probably it 
seemed so to me, as he was the first one 
I had ever trifled with. He would dart 
with lightning speed for fifty yards, spring 
several feet out of the water, wriggle and 
shake his head fiercely in the air; then 
dash back on the same track he had come 
and disappear under the boat. Now and 
then he would vary this performance by 
taking double somersaults in the air back- 
ward and forward, being evidently an 
adept at either. Of course, this sort of 
thing could not last long, and in fifteen 
minutes I had him alongside the boat and 
Tom gaffed him. When gaffed he made 
a final rally, struggled for freedom and al- 
most succeeded in dragging Tom into the 


water, but instead Tom jerked him into 
the boat. “What a beautiful fish!” we 
both exclaimed at once, and sat gazing 
admiringly at it. Without a doubt the 
tarpon is the most beautiful fish in the 
world, if we take into account shape, 
color and size.» Fresh from the water its 
sides are a brilliant silver; its back a 
dark opalescent green, giving purple and 
red metallic flashes when looked at from 
various angles. Its belly is white mother 
of pearl, its tail and back fin gleam with 
purple and green iridescence. When we 
consider that to this flashing mass of sil- 
ver and brilliant coloring a good, gamey 
shape is added and a fierce head, we 
easily understand why the tarpon is called 
“The Silver King,” and is the king of 
game fish. 

An exclamation of Tom’s drew me from 
my pleasant contemplation. “Stolen as 
usual,’’ he sarcastically said, and so it was. 
The fish was hooked in the cartilage just 
behind one eye. Soon after all the tar- 
pon disappeared. It was, probably, their 
dinner hour. We took the hint and re- 
turned to ours. On weighing the fish he 
scaled forty-two pounds, measuring four 
feet two inches in length. Fora week we 
tried that creek again with spoon squib 
and fresh bait, but, although we saw many 
tarpon playing around, not a rise nor a 
strike rewarded us. At last, weary with 
futile attempts, we sailed down the creek 
and back to Jupiter, entering off the light- 
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house. Here we heard that up in the 
bay, just before getting to Jupiter Creek, 
plenty of big crevalle had been seen sun- 
ning themselves, so we decided the next 
day to try our luck with them. Starting 
about g o’clock, ‘Tom and I rowed up to 
the lagoon, some four miles away. ‘This 
lagoon was really part of the creek, but 
was three-quarters of a mile wide by two 
miles long. Paddling about here we ar- 
rived at a spot two hundred yards from the 
southern side, where the frequent brakes, 
screws and small mullet informed us that 


UP THE 


Allowing 


some large fish were feeding. 
our boat to drift, we placed ourselves in 


each end of the boat with a rod. Having 
cut pieces of mullet about six inches long 
and about an inch wide, we tied these to 
the hook and line, allowing about half to 
hang loose below the hook. Casting the 
bait as far as possible, we would wind in, 
jerking them to the surface of the water. 
At every cast the water would actually 
boil behind our baits, but somehow the 
crevalle would not bite just then. Half 
an hour later, however, when the tide 
began to run in, Tom hooked the first 
fish. The crevalle made a splendid fight, 
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and although on a heavy rod it was fif- 
teen minutes before we could gaff it. 
He weighed fifteen pounds. Two more 
I landed soon afterward. They made 
splendid sport. Tom had just played 
the fourth some ten minutes and was 
gradually rolling him in for me to gaff, 
when, within ten feet of the boat, a shark, 
about seven feet long I should judge, 
sprang at the crevalle, and, presto! the 
deed was done. 

Twice again during the afternoon the 
same thing took place. Each time the 


LAGOON. 


shark was successful and obtained the 
free lunch he coveted. 

At one time there were five sharks strug- 
gling around our boat, no doubt attracted 
by the blood of the crevalle that had been 
bitten. Only quick work with the gaff 
saved our fish several times. We had 
altogether landed twenty-three crevalle, 
averaging from three to seventeen pounds, 
when, the sky in the north becoming 
threatening, we headed back to Jupiter. 
It was too late, however to escape the 
storm, for before we could reach our sail- 
boat it struck us, and in five minutes we 
were soaked and the boat half filled. For 
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several days we repeated our crevalle ex- 
cursion, each day catching from a dozen 
to two dozen of this gamey fish, than 
which, in my opinion, none pulls harder 
for its size. Finally, having spent a fort- 
night very satisfactorily in the neighbor- 
hood of Jupiter, we set sail and started 
north once more. We decided to go to 
Titusville and from there to Puntagorda, 
on the Gulf side, by Enterprise, Sandford 
and Bartow. From Puntagorda we plan- 
ned to go to Puntarassa, which we had 
heard was the headquarters for tarpon en- 
thusiasts. This programme we carried out. 
At Puntagorda we engaged a thirty-foot 
sloop with two men and two rowboats, 
in which we sailed to the Tarpon House, 
Puntarassa. 

The reader must not be led by this 
ornamental name of Tarpon House into 
figuring for himself one of the typical ho- 
tels of the southern United States. It 
only became a hotel after passing through 
a certain evolution of itsown. Originally 
a provision depot during the last Semi- 
nole war, it became for years a terminus 
of the Havana cable, which it still is. A 
few years ago, however, the genial opera- 
tor, Mr. George Schultz, adapted it to fill, 
in a measure, a want long felt by anglers 
in these regions, and now it affords a 
shelter during the night to the few but 
energetic tarpon fishermen who visit 
Puntarassa. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr. Schultz has accommodation for 
some twenty guests, he has every spring 
to send as many more away. Imagine to 
yourself a large, irregular, painted wood- 
en house, surrounded by a veranda, with 
a pier fifty yards long jutting out from it. 
Place the whole of this on a sand spit 
stretching out into the bay and you have 
a very good idea of the place. Not at- 
tractive, no doubt you think. Wait until 
you have returned once from a good day’s 
tarpon fishing to its comfortable shelter, 
to its good—though invariable—fish sup- 
per; wait till after supper, when sitting 
on the veranda you are smoking and 
glorying about yourself, always suppos- 
ing you have caught a tarpon, and then, 
not till then, give me your opinion. 

Here Tom and I put up, glad to escape 
from the narrow confinement of a sail- 
boat which we had endured for six weeks 
on the Indian River and had had quite 
enough of. Our sailboat we simply used 
for cruising about to the various fishing 
grounds. At the hotel were some ten or 
twelve energetic fishermen, generally New 





Yorkers, most of them good at all sorts 
of fishing. During the daytime nobody 
was visible, all being off to court the 
lordly tarpon. In the evenings all would 
meet on the veranda or in the smoking 
room, when the events of that day were 
thoroughly discussed. The number of 
swirls seen or imagined ; the number of 
tarpon fins or tails that had been spied ; 
who had had a strike, with generally a 
wildly excited discussion as to whether 
that identical strike had been a shark or 
atarpon. These were the topics we dis- 
cussed. If a tarpon had been caught the 
lucky man was the hero of that evening. 
He was surrounded and questioned ; every 
detail was eagerly demanded ; the number 
of times his fish jumped, how high, how 
far; whether he had made more than one 
somersault in the air; how he tcok the 
bait off, slow or fast ; did he show his tail 
out of the water or simply swirl, or had 
he given any indication of his intentions 
at all? Then the noble catcher was in- 
terviewed as to how he had played his cap- 
ture and how he had gaffed it. And then 
a man would presently leave the group 
and go to the end of the pier, and with a 
lamp would examine the fish carefully and 
put his finger in every suspicious hole, 
lest by chance that fish might have been 
shot or speared; and perhaps the fish 
would seem shorter than the length an- 
nounced, and at once a tape would be 
procured and the fish remeasured, per- 
haps even be weighed. ‘The difference of 
a quarter of an inch in length or of half a 
pound in weight would be welcomed with 
shouts of laughter and the lucky man 
guyed on his deceitful proclivities. 
Verily, the lover’s jealousy may be a 
green-eyed monster, but compared with 
the jealousy of the tarpon fisherman to- 
ward his brother sportsman it counteth 
as nothing. Dark hints, suggestive winks, 
sarcastic smiles and harassing whispers 
can be seen-all over the hotel the day one 
or more tarpon are caught. If you saw 
two old sports of an evening whispering 
in a corner, their faces indicative of sub- 
dued delight and exchanging every now 
and then a soft chuckle, you might be 
sure that the reputation of so-and-so as 
a fisherman was suffering badly at their 
hands, or rather tongues. Aside from 
the weakness of thinking that every fish 
was not caught exactly as it should be, 
or in quite a sportsmanlike way, a more 
genial or perfectly satisfied set of men it 
would be hard to find anywhere. 


OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. 


NATURALLY a dog is man’s 
friend. He acquires his every 
habit from him and is watched, 

/., cared for, petted or appreciated 

¥ fi in return by man, his master. 

| \s The old proverb of “Love me, 

I love my dog,” is sometimes con- 

sidered anything but a truism, 

and yet it cannot be gainsaid 

_ that next to his wife or children 

~ a man cares more for his dog or 
2x dogs than for aught else alive. Never 
aie —— in our time was the dog world 


i: Sead of each ose. breed, and Sen 

» nel stud books are now as eagerly sought 

.for in every class of canine fancy as are 

; the herd or stud books by farmers or 

Zi “horse breeders. Dog shows abound from 

ER ney one end of the world to the other, and 

we know that emulation inculcates im- 

provement, and improvement points straight to perfection; add to this the ad- 

vantages which international progress has placed in the hands of dog fanciers, by 

which breeds can be strengthened, improved and crossed from one end of the globe 

to the other with extraordinary ease, and we have an undoubted factor in the suc- 

cess that attends our efforts at perfecting our dogs, be they large or be they small, 

long-haired or short, sporting or non-sporting in their instinct, pets or pests in 

society. Their value has risen in the same ratio, and we are becoming accustomed 

to paying for them what would a few years ago have been considered astounding 
prices. 

It is impossible within the scope of this article to do justice to a tithe of the dis- 
tinctive breeds of our four-footed friends that come up barking and fondling for 
our notice. The bloodhound in his majestic stateliness seems naturally to head 
the list; he certainly comes first at dog shows. Why should I describe him? 
Our readers know him well. He always reminds me of the terrible warrior of old, 
whose velvet glove and silken hose disarmed the dread of battle, and won the hand 
of beauteous queen while bent on the slaughter of her knights. In old times (and 
he has not changed materially), he (the bloodhound, not the warrior) was twenty- 
eight inches in height, substantial, firm, muscular, wide on forehead, gradually nar- 
rowing to the nose, serene of countenance, wide of nostril, long and pendulous in his 
ears, long of tail and with a voice as loud and deep as it is sonorous. In color a 
reddish tan, darkening toward the head and neck, and becoming lighter toward 
the extremities. Carry yourselves back to the dark days of Cuban slavery, and pic- 
ture to yourselves the systematic human tracking by bloodhounds, that scared for 
centuries the bondsman and held him to his lifelong task, making the bloodhound 
the terror not only of civilized America but even of Europe. A fertile theme has 
been the bloodhound for historians and novelists, and many is the soul-stirring 
story of which he has been the terrible hero. 

History tells but too true a tale of the poor negroes of St. Domingo, before its 
conquest by the French, who used to be turned out and hunted and devoured by 
bloodhounds ; while early in the present century at Thrapston, in Northampton- 
shire, where a society was formed for the prosecution of felons, bloodhounds were 
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trained for the detection of sheep stealers. 
Old Somerville depicts him splendidly 
when he says: 

Soon the sagacious brute, his curling tail 
Flourished in air, low bending plies around 
His busy nose, the steaming vapor snuffs 
Inquisitive, nor leaves one turf untried 

Till, conscious of the recent stains, his heart 
Beats quick: his snuffling nose, his active tail 
Attest his joy ; then with deep opening mouth 
That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims 
Th’ audacious felon ; foot by foot he marks 
His winding way, while all the listening crowd 
Applaud his reasonings. 

Unerring he pursues, till at the cot 

Arrived, and, seizing by his guilty throat 

The caitiff vile, redeems the captive prey— 

So exquisitely delicate his sense. 

In modern days the bloodhound has 
been turned to less dangerous use, and 
has become an adept at hunting the stag 
and other animals. The late Lord Wol- 
verton collected a beautiful pack, and 
used to hunt the wild deer in the New 
Forest with them very successfully, and 
occasionally a carted deer. This pack is 
still, I believe, in existence, but I am not 
sure of its whereabouts. 

At the recent dog show at Olympia 
there were some grand specimens of the 
breed. Mr. Craven’s Nell Gwynne, Mr. 
Tinker’s Derby, and Mr. Knowles’ Kooler, 
the latter in particular being a splendid 
hound, were all prize takers and showed 
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how well the breed is cared for in Great 
Britain. 

The picture of the celebrated boar- 
hound, the Earl of Warwick, which is 
on page go, shows how the bloodhound, 
bulldog and mastiff can be crossed 
successfully in producing a fine, high- 
couraged and symmetrical dog that will 
tackle big game anywhere. So_ suc- 
cessful has this now established breed 
become that you meet them by the score, 
and fine fellows they are, but hardly the 
companions I should choose for the streets 
of London or New York, as many do, es- 
pecially ladies. Being somewhat of a 
utilitarian, I should say when we start for 
the Rockies or the Russian steppes let 
us by no means go unprovided with an 
Earl of Warwick or some equally beau- 
tiful specimen of his breed. 

Our next illustration is that of the 
pointer Champion Nan, and no one with 
an eye to the points of a dog can deny 
her the merit which she has pre-eminent- 
ly gained in many a show contest. That 
pointers should still hold such a for- 
ward place in our show yards is due mainly 
to the fact of their inherent beauty of 
form and outline, for practically speaking 
the stubble and turnip fields in swell 
counties, where partridges abound, are 
less and less their practice ground, as the 
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fashion of modern shooting inclines more 
and more to walking up to birds in line, 
or deceiving them with beaters. To get a 
big bag of partridges with dogs is, I must 
confess, a thing that few, except the best 
sportsman, now attain to; consequently 
many of these beautiful show dogs seldom 
or never are put to a practical test. 

True, the institution of field trials, in 
which pointers’ and setters’ merits can be 
prettily judged, are becoming in some 
measure a substitute for being shot over 
with guns; but, alas! how many a hand- 
some pointer of the show yard or field 
trial ground turns out a gun-shy brute, if 


VESUVIENNE. 


taken out to be shot over on some outside 
beat, where birds are not sufficiently plen- 
tiful to be walked up in line. Scotland and 
Wales are still a happy hunting ground 
for the pointer, where the setter has not 
usurped his place. According to an an- 
cient and approved authority, the pointer 
in his ancient and unimproved state was 
a mass of inactivity, neither speed nor 
action being required for the necessary 
fulfillment of his office in the field. He 
was short in the head, broad in the 
forehead, wide in the nose, expansive in 
the nostrils, simply solicitous in aspect, 
heavy in the shoulders, short in the legs, 
almost circular in the form of his carcass, 
square upon his back, strong across the 


loins, and especially so in his hind quar- 
ters. Taking the above description and 
comparing it with Champion Nan _ or 
Woolton Game (that has just been ship- 
ped to Mr. Hitchcock, of New York, for 
£150), we see at once what careful and 
judicious crossing has done in these later 
days for the pointer. 

Our pointers are now divided into two 
distinct breeds—the large and the small 
pointer; and from being the slow and 
sure animals which the veteran sports- 
men of old days used to potter over, with 
their flint and steel, and later with their 
muzzle-loading guns, pointers have now 
become as swift almost 
as greyhounds, and are 
made to quarter their 
ground with the regu- 
larity of plowshares,and 
it is seldom now that 
you see them allowed 
to potter over single 
birds in hedgerows, or 
down charging for five 
minutes while guns are 
reloaded and wounded 

birds recovered. 

As a sportsman I 
grieve over the 
lost occupation of 

the pointer, but in 
truth high farm- 
ing has to answer 

for it. Hedgerows 

~ or rough ground 
=. that will hold 
B birds are almost 

things of the past in the 

great shooting counties of 

England. Perhaps in other 

countries, such as where 

Wociton Game is destined 

to find her new home, there may be room 
for her to show off her qualifications for 
the name she bears to better perfection 
than over here, where her only sporting 
occupation would probably have been to 
drive the stubble for. the coming battue. 

A spaniel varies in size, form and attri- 
butes even more than does a pointer. 
From the dainty toy dog of a Blenheim 
or King Charles up to the heavy, ponder- 
ous Clumber, or big, dashing water span- 
iel, what a change there is under the same 
instinctive nature! It almost fails me to 
take all these varieties under one article, 
seeing that when they come to be classed 
in shows they are called, in addition to 
Blenheims, which are now classed as toy 
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dogs, Irish water spaniels, Clumbers, field 
spaniels and cockers. 

The spaniel, as our forefathers knew 
him—the springing spaniel—was a sort of 
diminutive ‘setter, while the cocker was 
a shorter dog, more diminutive in form, 
a rounder head, shorter nose, ears long 
limbs short and strong, and the coat more 
inclined to curl than the springer’s—longer 
particularly on the 
tail. Old Somerville 
is again to the front = 
when he says : 







But if the shady woods 
my cares employ 

In quest of feathered 
game, my spaniels 
beat, 

Puzzling the entangled 
copse, and from the 
brake 

Push forth the whirring 
pheasant high in the 
alr. 

And whereas the little 
cocker gives you full 
notice on every oc- 
casion when he pushes 
up his game by his 
merry note, the stead- 
ier Clumber does the 
same office for you in 
silence, although none the less excited at 
the event. 

How well I recollect when in my boy- 
ish days I was first allowed to carry a 
gun, and when shooting over spaniels 
was the only legitimate way in which a 
shooting man would be seen to go forth 
after the fall of the leaf in November? 
What a team of spaniels—four couples at 
least—we used to rejoice in, and what fear 
had we of tackling a big three or four 
hundred acre covert with them, with a 
couple of keepers and three or four boys 
to mark the game and carry the bags! 
The spaniel that omitted to “cry his 
woodcock ” was drafted at once, and it 
needed but a short experience to know 
exactly by the cry of the dog what sort 
of game he was putting, up, whether 
feather or fur, and particularly noticeable 
was his short, quick cry of triumph over 
the flushing of a woodcock. Most of 
them also retrieved, and we seldom lost 
a head of game. 

In those days woods were not cut in 
rides and shooting made easy, as is the 
case now, and a snap shot through bushes 
was generally the best chance at a wood- 
cock of the day. Guns were not planted 
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ahead or stops placed at intervals to 
head the game, and yet for all this 
a good varied bag was generally ob- 
tained, and more woodcocks were killed 
in one day (often five or six couple) than 
result in a season’s slaughter nowadays ; 
and to all this sport the spaniel was the 
chief contributor. Not a bush, not a tuft 
was left unhunted, and birds, especially 
pheasants, do not run before spaniels as 


they are accustomed to do before beaters. 
~ Activity may be said to be the leading 


attribute of a spaniel; he is a ceaseless 


MR. FREEMAN'S KENNETH MC IVOY, 


hunter, and is not really to be relied on 
until three or four years old, when he has 
steadied down a little. The best spaniel 
I ever possessed I bought at Tunbridge 
Wells. He was following my cab from 
the station, and was unbroken. I had 
the greatest difficulty in curing his wild- 
ness at starting, and often have I worked 
him all day with one ‘leg tied up to his 
neck. Once broken, he was perfection. 
Now the spaniel’s occupation, like the 
pointer's, is well nigh gone, and he is 
seldom used except in rough countries 
and for hedgerow shooting. 

Sagacity and faithfulness in a spaniel 
are also its predominant features. A host 
of stories can be told by way of illustra- 
tion. There is an old story of a spaniel 
belonging to a nobleman of the Medici 
family that always attended his master’s 
table, took from him his plates and brought 
others, carried wine to him in a glass upon 
a salver, which it held in its mouth with- 
out spilling. He would also hold the 
stirrup with his teeth while his master 
mounted his horse. The dancing dogs at 
theatres in old days were chiefly spaniels, 
and went through all sorts of tricks, such 
as storming a fort amid the firing of 
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COCKER SPANIEL, GIPPING SAM. 


guns and the fumes of gunpowder, the 
wounded and dead being carried off by 
their companions, while some — feigned 
lameness as wounded, and then gradually 
recovered, amid the joyful barking of 
their companions who had escaped in the 
deadly melée. I could multiply instances 
ad infinitum of what a spaniel is capable 
of doing for his master. And probably, 
although one important section of my 
readers may be shocked at the quotation 
of the following nursery rhyme, I only 
claim it to be true of the first and. last 
subject of it: 
A spaniel, a child and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat ’em the better they be. 
Cowper was probably the greatest lover 
of natural history among our poets, and 
he thus describes his favorite spaniel : 
Though once a puppy, and though ‘“‘ Fop”’ by 
name, 
Here moulders one whose bones some honor 
claim ; 
No sycophant, although of spaniel race, 
And though no hound, a martyr to the chase; 
Ye pheasants, rabbits, leverets rejoice, 
Your haunts no longer echo to his voice; 
This record of his fate 
exulting cries, 
He died, worn out with 
vain pursuit of joy. 











““VYes,’’ the indignant 
shade of ‘‘Fop”’ re- 
plies, 


‘*And, worn out with vain 
pursuits, man also 
dies.”’ 

We have one more 
four-footed friend to 
take note of ere we 
close this article, and - 
that is the terrier. 
Emphatically is he the 
friend and companion 
of man, and his growth 
in importance during 
the last twenty years 
has been greater than 
that of any other dog. 
Look at the prize list 
for terriers at the late 
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dog show at Olympia : Smooth fox 
terriers, wire-haired fox terriers, 
Welsh terriers, Bedlington terriers, 
Irish terriers, smooth-haired terriers, 
black and tan terriers, Skye ter- 
riers, hard-haired Scotch terriers, 
Dandie Dinmont terriers and toy 
terriers. ; 

How can I possibly deal with all 
these breeds in one article, when 
each of them demands a full de- 
scription ? Your illustrations of Re- 
gent and Vesuvienne, two prize fox ter- 
riers, are so exquisitely lifelike that to 
their breed shall my few remaining re- 
marks be applied. 

As we all of us know, the terrier is 
named from the Latin ¢erra, because of 
his use in going to ground. As fox hunt- 
ing has always flourished in Great Britain, 
so have its concomitants, the fox terriers, 
been cherished and valued for their aid in 
bolting foxes from their earths, and mark- 
ing them in drains and such-like places 
of refuge. Originally the fox terrier was 
crossed strongly with the bulldog, to give 
him courage, it was thought ; but this was 
soon learnt to bea mistake, as he was too 
much of the holdfast order, never allow- 
ing his enemy, the fox or the badger, to 
bolt, preferring the firm grip, which often 
death alone would release, to baying at him 
and snapping, so as eventually to drive 
him out rather than kill him or be killed 
underground. Besides this, the barking 
of a terrier underground is always useful 
to the huntsman, so as to allow him to find 
the dog’s whereabouts, and thus dig down 
to him. 

The true fox terrier of the present day 
has little of the bulldog about him, al- 
though his courage, perseverance and in- 

vincible ardor 
are undenia- 
ble. In fact, 
asa well- 
~ known writer 
puts it, “he 
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may be said to labor cheerfully in his voca- 
tion.” What a perfect little animal is the 
fox terrier of the present day, whether in 
a show yard or in his work! How many 
thousands of them are the 

chosen companions of men, 


REGENT. 


especially of the young men fresh from 
school or at college, one of whom does 
not feel happy without his fox terrier, 
and thus a national rivalry is created as 
to the owner of the best dog. 

Rabbit coursing with fox terriers has 
of late come strongly into vogue, and I 
know many connoisseurs who, in addition 
to showing their terriers at dog shows, 
make a pretty good thing by running 
them for stakes at these rabbit coursing 
meetings, which occasion almost as much 
excitement as greyhound coursing meet- 
ings. 

My horsey friends will forgive me if I 
liken the fox terrier to the well-bred cob, 
as compared with the weight-carrying hun- 
ter. Small head well set on, clean, 
arched neck, flat ears, shoulders mus- 
cular and well laid back, straight 
legs, close feet, broad and muscular 
back and loins, strong tail, set on 
high; not more than twenty =e 
to twenty-five pounds in 
weight, and evenly marked 
with a few big black spots 
on his head, shoulders or 
back, he can stand any 
amount of punishment 
when in hard condition, 
and is as quick as he is 
gentlemanly in his man- 
ners and temper. True, 


our present fox terrier has FINGAL 11. 






been crossed with beagle to give him 
squareness, nose and color; in some in- 
stances also with the Italian greyhound, 
to give him fineness of. outline and speed, 
but this has been done decidedly 
with the loss of courage. Person- 
ally I have a great affection for 
fox terriers, and have enjoyed their 
society for many years. They can 
be taught almost any trick in rea- 
son, and I have seen some won- 
derful examples of their sense, and 
of this I could give numerous instances. 
I once had a fox chained up in my 
stable yard, and firmly secured, as I 
thought, but one day he was missing, 
and I imagined he had been stolen. 
The next day my attention was taken by 
one of my terriers being in a very excited 
state, and she eventually led me to a 
large bush, where she kept up a merry 
tune, running round and round. At first 
I thought it was only a rabbit, but her 
deliberation in the attack soon convinced 
me that other game was afoot, and there 
sure enough was my lost fox, chain and 
all. With her aid I managed to secure him 
safely, unhurt. 1am convinced she knew 
it was the fox we had lost, otherwise she 
would have given him no quarter, nor 
have called my attention in such a mark- 
ed manner to his whereabouts. I have 
lost terriers for days in earth, but they 
have always managed to get out and re- 
turn home, generally looking much the 
worse for their exploit, but always ready 
for another. 

The affection that exists between a fox 
terrier that is kenneled with hounds and 
the pack is very remarkable. I have of- 
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ten seen hounds licking a terrier’s sores 
most pathetically after he has returned 
from an underground encounter, and treat- 
ing him very much like a pet child; and 
occasionally a spiteful little terrier will 
snappishly catch hold of an old dog 
hound by the ear, and instead of retaliat- 
ing the hound will calmiy pocket the 
affront, although probably no hound in 
the pack would dare give him such a 
challenge. 

Among the many idiosyncrasies of na- 
ture in terriers there is an old story told 
as showing the ferocity and affection of 
terriers. After a severe burst a fox was 
run to ground near Sudbury, in Suffolk. 
The terriers were lost, but as it was the 
concluding day of the season it was re- 
solved to dig the fox out, and two men 
from Sudbury brought two terriers for the 
purpose of marking him. At length the 
hunted fox was recovered and given to 
the hounds, when one of the terriers 
slipped back into the hole and marked the 
vixen fox, which was eventually got ‘out. 
It was then found that the terrier had 
killed two of the cubs, but three others 


were saved from her fury, which were 
bagged by the owner of the bitch, who 
said he should make her suckle them. 
This was laughed at as impossible ; how- 
ever, the man was positive and had the 
cubs. The master of hounds some days 
after bought that terrier bitch with the 
cubs, which she acted as foster mother to, 
and reared until they were able to shift 
for themselves, the curious part of the 
story being that the terrier’s own whelps 
were five weeks old and the cubs could 
scarcely see when the exchange of prop- 
erty took place. 

I have myself seen a case in the present 
season of a foxhound bitch rearing a 
litter of fox cubs. Animals that in three 
months’ time she will be called upon to 
hunt and do to death! I once saw a 
frightful-looking incident while hunting. 
We had had a very good run over a rough 
country, when our fox was so hard driven 
that he dodged on to the edge of a pre- 
cipitous rock. One of our terriers espied 
him, and making a dash at him both went 
headlong over the point. I was below 
and saw the occurrence. The fox made 
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no attempt to save himself, and fell be- 
tween sixty and one hundred feet to the 
bottom, where he lay dying when I got 
to him. The terrier, however, seemed to 
cling marvelously to every projection on 
the rocks, as he fell over and over, and 
when he reached the bottom was able to 
creep away, and soon recovered. 

Stories of terriers, many of which have 
come under my own eyes, could be multi- 
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plied ad infinitum, but I refrain from 
wearying your readers by spinning too 
long a yarn. Suffice it to say man has 


in the fox terrier a four-footed friend 
that is always reliable, plucky and ac- 
tive; and if the half of us emulated the 
good qualities that we admire in him, how 
much more worthy should we be of the 
good opinion of those whom we desire to 
think well of us. 
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A TALE of Dae Bunt Cur. 


BY HAWLEY SMART, 


Author of ‘‘ Breezie Langton,’’ ‘‘ The Great Tontine,’’ ‘‘ Long Odds,” 


&c., &c., 


CuHapTER IIJI.—Continued. 





HE murder’s out now; 
what do you think of 
it?” said Charlie, as 
he followed his fiancée 
into the drawing room. 

“T am awfully glad 
to think that you are 
doing so well, and so 
is father, too.” 

* Well, he did not evince much gratifi- 
.cation.” 

“ Ah, I know him so well,” rejoined the 
girl, laughing gaily ; “he is rather taken 
aback. He has always made up his mind 
that you either couldn’t or wouldn’t do 
anything. Besides, he is still suspicious 
about anything connected with horses.” 

“JT cannot help his prejudices,” replied 
Charlie ; “ you see I was never meant for 
a lawyer—in fact, I own now I had a good 
deal of difficulty in discovering what I 
was meant for. I was always fond of 
horses, and took great delight in attend- 
ing all sales of that description, and soon 
found that I had a quick eye for the points 
of a horse. I was always rather a flu- 
ent speaker—my friends were kind enough 
to say ‘gifted with unlimited cheek ;’ 
that’s why they thought, I presume, that 
the law ought to be my line. Different 


&c., &c. 


people see things in different lights, and a 
friend of mine, who is an auctioneer by 
profession, declared I was born to handle 
a hammer, and volunteered to give me 
a trial. I did so well that after a bit 
he took me into partnership, and I can 
honestly say that I have done a good bit 
toward extending the business. I like 
the work, and the work likes me. It 
won't be very long now, Nell, before I 
can fairly ask your father to give me 
you.” . 

“T am so glad, Charlie,” said the girl, 
frankly, “it was awfully good of you to 
buy me this necklet ;”" and as she spoke 
Nellie ‘touched the trinket which was 
clasped round her throat. “You always 
said it would come right, but things 
didn’t look very hopeful when we first be- 
gan to get fond of one another.” 

“No, your relations are always indig- 
nant if you presume to desert the line of 
life they have marked out for you. How- 
ever, that’s all over now. My great of- 
fending was, after all, not having marked 
out another. And now, Nell, I shall say 
good night. Of- course, I shall see you 
to-morrow ; besides, I must have a good 
talk with your father.” 

“Do you mean to tell him everything ?” 
asked the girl, softly. 

“ About that I shall be guided by cir- 
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cumstances, though perhaps it is as well 
now as a few months later. Good night, 
my darling,” and having fondly embraced 
his cousin, Trayton took his departure. 

Mr. Bygrove passed a restless night ; 
heated probably by having exceeded his 
usual quantity of wine, he tossed feverishly 
about, and was disturbed by all sorts of 
wild dreams, in some of which he saw the 
great bootmaking business in the course 
of liquidation, while in others a race horse 
tore past the winning post amid a roar 
of applause and rescued him from all his 
difficulties. Again and again did he turn 
the thing over in his mind while he was 
dressing ; that story of Charlie’s exercised 
a strange fascination over him. It seem- 
ed such an easy way out of his troubles. 
Naturally, all gambling is. It is delightful 
when you follow arun on the red at Monte 
Carlo, but when the wrong color persist- 
ently appears—ah, then it is not so well. 
Still Mr. Bygrove inclined strongly to the 
idea that a horse-racing speculation offered 
the best chance of obtaining the required 
money, and by the time he had finished 
breakfast had quite made up his mind to 
speak to Charlie Trayton on the subject ; 
that is to say, he would speak to Charlie, 
and be guided by circumstances as to 
whether he confided in him altogether. 
His nephew happened to be in the like 
case ; the two men were anxious to meet, 
but each was a bit shy of really coming to 
the point about the business he had at 
heart with the other. 

“ Nell,” said Mr. Bygrove, as he took 
up his hat and stick preparatory to going 
down to his office, “ you will see Charlie 
probably in the course of the morning?” 

“ T think so,” returned the young lady, 
demurely. 

“Tell him, please, to call at the office 
during the afternoon. I want to’see him 
on a little matter of business.” And with 
that Mr. Bygrove took his departure. 





CHAPTER IV. 
AN UNEXPECTED COMMISSION. 


TuatT Charlie Trayton was most de- 
cidedly taken aback on receiving his 
uncle’s message may easily be believed. 
There was only one thing he could con- 
ceive that gentleman wi¢hing to speak to 
him about, and that was regarding the 
terms upon which he stood with his 
cousin. Mr. Bygrove had always so far 
thrown most decidedly cold water upon 
any intimacy between them, and a few 


‘of the rostrum; still 
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years back Mr. Charles Trayton was 
quite aware that, though not forbidden 
the house, his uncle infinitely preferred 
his room to his company. “He was 
pleasant enough last night, though,” 
thought Charlie, “and he knows I am 
only going to stay here a few days. He 
can’t be sending for me to ‘kick me out 
of his lordly halls,’ to use the language 
less can he con- 
template bidding me take his blessing 
and his daughter. I wonder what the 
deuce he does want. However, it will 
give me a grand opening to plead my 
own cause, so I'll attend his bidding.” 

The lovers, indeed, had been full of 
speculation all the morning as to what 
might be the meaning of Mr. Bygrove’s 
mysterious message. Nellie took the most 
sanguine view, and considered her father 
was so pleased at Charlie’s having at 
length embarked in business that he 
was desirous of hearing further details 
concerning it, and would probably volun- 
teer to advance capital for its extension, 
should Charlie desire it. The manufac- 
turer was not exactly in a position to do 
this just at present. 

About 4 in the afternoon Mr. Charles 
Trayton walked into his uncle’s office 
and inquired for that gentleman. He was 
immediately ushered up to Mr. Bygrove’s 
private room, where his uncle, having 
shaken hands with him, bid him take a 
chair. 

“T want to have a business talk with 
you, Charlie, and first and foremost I pre- 
sume I cantrust you to hold your tongue. 
Whatever may be the result of this con- 
versation, whether you do what I ask or 
whether you don’t, whether eventually 
successful or the reverse, it must always’ 
remain a secret between you and me. 
Even if successful it would do me con- 
siderable harm should it leak out. I may 
rely upon your implicit silence under all 
circumstances ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Robert; if I can’t be of 
any assistance to you, I can at all events 
promise to hold my tongue.” 

“You have often heard me comment 
pretty severely upon betting on horse 
racing. I have been down upon you 
pretty sharply more than once about it. 
Now, I’ll trouble you not to laugh, but to 
remember this is a very serious matter to 
me. I want you to put some money on a 


horse race for me.” 
“Put some money on a horse race for 
” 7 ” 
you,” gasped Charlie. “Good heavens! 
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“Don’t give way to ejaculations,” in- 
terposed Mr. Bygrove, irritably. “ You 
put 45 on a horse the other day and won 
a necklet. Perhaps I want to win a neck- 
let. Will you do it for me?” 

For a moment Charlie sat dumbfound- 
ed. Had his respectable uncle gone clean 
off his head? It was like an apostle of 
teetotalism taking to brandy. He could 
not understand it. 

“ But what am I to do?” he faltered at 
last. 

“T want you to put some money on a 
horse race for me.” 

“What race, and what horse?” asked 
Charlie almost mechanically. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Bygrove, an- 
grily. “I know nothing about such things. 
It is for you to select the race and the 
horse.” 

“ Then,” replied Charlie, firmly, “I can- 
not help you. Because I thought proper 
to risk my own money when I had a favor- 
able opportunity, that is no reason I should 
risk yours. I totally decline the responsi- 
bility of picking out either horse or race. 
I would not invest a £10 note for any- 
one under such circumstances.” 

“But you must, I tell you,” replied the 
other. “And don’t talk to me of tens; I 
want you to invest a very considerable 
sum for me.” 

“Then, my dear uncle,” replied Charlie, 
“TI most respectfully decline to do any- 
thing of the sort. What on earth has put 
this extraordinary whim into your head I 
can’t conceive ; but I cannot aid nor abet 
you in it. Think of what things might 
be said of me.” 

“Who is to say them?” replied Mr. By- 
grove, sharply. “ You forget this is to be 
a secret between you and me.” 

“Indeed I do not; but you yourself 
might retort upon me. You might say I 
took advantage of you in a moment of 
madness, and simply defrauded you of 
your money.” 

“It is net that, Charlie,” replied the 
manufacturer, almost entreatingly. “I 
had best make a clean breast of it, and 
when you know all I am sure you will 
not refuse to help me and advise me to 
the best of your ability.” 

And then Mr. Bygrove proceeded to 
tell the story of his embarrassments ; how 
that, unless he could procure the sum of 
£3,000 within six weeks it would prob- 
ably be the ruin of the business he had 
built up with so much pains. 

Trayton listened very attentively until 


the speaker had finished, and then said: 
“T must ask you two or three questions, 
Uncle Robert, before I say anything 
more. To begin with—Is there no other 
way to procure this money ?” 

“None.” 

“You are positively certain that you 
cannot obtain some extension of time?” 

“Quite. If I could only obtain another 
six months, I firmly believe I could meet 
my liabilities easily.” 

“ And this £300—we had better speak 
well within the limits and say £300—is 
no use to you—would not stem the leak 
at all? In short, under present circum- 
stances, it would be no more to you than 
the loss of a £10 note?” 

“ No, Charlie; if it would I most as- 
suredly would not risk it at the gaming 
table, for such betting on horse races is 
in my eyes.” 

“Then I will help you if I can,” re- 
joined Trayton, “and when I say if I 
can you must remember that I utterly de- 
cline to trust to my own judgment. If, 
as sometimes happens to me, I get a hint 
from people connected with one of the 
big stables, and look upon it that my in- 
formant’s information is likely to be sound 
and trustworthy, then I will act upon it 
and endeavor to win this money for you.” 

“Thank you, my boy,” said Mr. By- 
grove. “I knew you would. If I sawa 
chance of getting the money in any other 
way I wouldn’t come to you. And it zs a 
chance, I know that; but if it fails, bear 
in mind I shall not be a bit worse off than 
I am now.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Trayton, rising. 
“T used to lay myself out for picking up 
such knowledge, but since I have set to 
work in earnest I have given all that sort 
of thing up, except quite an occasional 
bet, such as won Nellie her necklet. One 
thing more, Uncle Robert. I am going 
to stay two days longer in Dullerton, but 
we'll speak no more of this till I send 
you word what I have done. Good-bye 
for the present, and remember, should 
you be a winner, I shall claim a liberal 
commission on the transaction.”’ 

“ And you shall have it,” rejoined Mr. 
Bygrove, as they shook hands, and in his 
sanguine nature the manufacturer already 
saw his so far visionary speculation suc- 
cessful. He had been a fortunate man 
all his life, though he had had one or 
two squeaks from overtrading. He had 
pulled through successfully before, and 
would do so again. 
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“Well, of all the rum starts in this 
world,” muttered Charlie Trayton to him- 
self, as he walked away from the office, 
“this is the rummiest I ever came across. 
The idea of Uncle Robert giving me a 
commission to back a horse for him! 
Why, I should as soon expect to receive 
such a request from a bishop. I don’t 
know what’s to be done. I am sure I 
know nothing at the present moment that 
would justify me in risking his money, 
and it’s more than possible that I shall 
not hear of anything in the course of the 
next six weeks. However, 1 must do my 
best. To begin with, I really should like 
to pull Uncle Robert through this scrape ; 
and secondly, if I do, he can’t refuse to 
let me take Nellie as my ‘commission’ 
over the business. Luckily the racing is 
in full swing now, and there are plenty of 
opportunities could one but get hold of 
one.” 

* * * * * 

Some ten days after the conversation 
above narrated, Mr. Trayton found him- 
self in the exercise of his calling at Bath. 
The firm had a small commission to dis- 
pose of some coach horses down there, 
and the race week had been selected as 
offering a favorable opportunity for the 
sale. Having completed his morning’s 
work, Charlie had strolled up to the race 
course and was thoroughly enjoying the 
sport. Was it not his duty just now to 
attend such meetings as far as possible, 
and see whether he could hear anything 
that looked like being of service to his 
uncle? A selling race was just over, and 
Charlie was looking over the winner, 
which was about to be put up to public 
auction. 

“Nice colt that, Mr. Trayton, and won 
clever,” said a quietly-dressed man witha 
white scarf and a fox’s tooth in it, who 
might have been a clergyman but for a 
something unmistakably horsey about his 
attire. ‘ They will buy him in, no doubt ; 
the stable would hardly like to lose such a 
useful one as that is likely to be.’ 

Mr. Nicholas, the speaker, was a well- 
known leader of the betting ring, and, un- 
like many of his brethren, a capital judge 
of horseflesh. 

“Yes,” replied Charlie, “he is almost 
too good to risk losing in a selling 
race.” 

That the stable wished to buy their horse 
in was very evident ; but it was equally 
palpable that there was somebody else 
equally determined on having him, and 
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the nods to the auctioneer came from 
right and left almost as quick as shots 
from a revolver, and the price of the colt 
ran rapidly up. 

“They have got him quite to his full 
value now,” said Trayton. “Can you see 
who is so persistently bidding against the 
stable?” 

“No,” replied the bookmaker, “ but the 
colt stands now at a hundred more than I 
should like to give for him.” 

A few minutes more and the bidding 
begins to hang. “Going, gentlemen,” 
says the auctioneer, “going once; any 
advance on seven-fifty?” and he looks 
anxiously toward the trainer of the win- 
ner, but that worthy slightly shakes his 
head. “Going, twice; no advance on 
seven-fifty ? Gone! and a rare bargain 
you’ve got, Mr. Skelton.” 

“ Tom Skelton, the jockey!” ejaculated 
the bookmaker. ‘What the dickens can 
he want with the horse?” 

“Well,” replied Trayton, “I suppose 
he’s just as much entitled to have a horse 
as other people.” 

“Nonsense, sir, you know what I 
mean ; jockeys are not allowed to own 
race horses nowadays,” and the two made 
their way across to where Skelton was 
exchanging a few words with the auc- 
tioneer. ; 

“Well, Tom,” said Nicholas, “I sup- 
pose you are going toretire from the sad- 
dle, as I take it you have begun forming a 
stud.” 

“TI don’t suppose the authorities will 
find fault with me for owning a race horse, 
as long as I don’t use him as such. You 
needn’t trouble yourself, Nicholas ; never 
mind why I have bought him. Perhaps I 
think he will make a clever hack, perhaps 
I mean doing a bit of trade and think I 
shall get more than I gave for him.” 

“Well, you’ve got a very nice colt, 
though I’m blessed if I see what use he 
can be to you.” However, the jockey 
vouchsafed no further information, but 
having saluted Trayton, whom he knew, 
resumed his conversation with the auc- 
tioneer. 

As Charlie walked away and thought 
over Nicholas’ remarks he was not a lit- 
tle struck. As the bookmaker said, what 
could Skelton want with Hop-picker, 
for such was the name of the colt. As 
for buying him for a hack that was 
preposterous. He certainly might have 
bought him to sell again, but instinctively 
Charlie felt that was not the case. Skel- 
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ton had bought Hop-picker with some ob- 
ject, he had no doubt. It flashed across 
him, let him only guess what that object 
was and he had half solved his Uncle 
Robert’s problem. Skelton was not only 
a fine horseman ; he also enjoyed the 
reputation of being what many jockeys 
are not—a very good judge of racing. A 
quiet, civil little man, who always kept a 
particularly cool head under any circum- 
stances. One element of his success in 
his profession was that he was never flur- 
ried, and let the finish of a race be ever 
so close Tom Skelton was always as cool 
as if winning easily. The more Charlie 
thought about it the more curious he be- 
came to know what induced the jockey to 
buy Hop-picker, and the first step to- 
ward discovering that would be to ascer- 
tain what he did withhim. Thanks to the 
voluminous reports from training quarters 
in the sporting papers, it would be easy 
before many days were over to see how 
the jockey disposed of his new purchase 
if he continued to keep him in training, 
and even if he did mean to sell him again 
he would be sure to do that. 





CHAPTER V. 
"MORE RICHMONDS THAN ONE. 


Great was Mrs. Herrick’s gratification 
on receiving a letter from Skelton, in 
which he detailed all the particulars con- 
nected with the purchase of Hop-picker, 
and pointed out all the reasons for the 
same. The good lady quite understood 
the value of a trial horse that had 
just been successfully tested in public. 
Through the new purchase she would be 
able to ascertain whether she had over- 
estimated the merits of Flycatcher or not. 
She knew she might rely upon Tom, but, 
nevertheless, she was very pleased at this 
proof of his anxiety to do his best for her. 
It was the thing that of all others she de- 
sired; she knew that in her own stable 
she had nothing she could quite trust to 
tell the truth about her pet. Over and 
over again it had occurred to her to buy 
some horse, just as Skelton had now done, 
for this very purpose; but then again 
came that little difficulty which has 
nipped so many great conceptions in the 
bud—the lack of money. It was very 
kind of Tom, for though, of course, Hop- 
picker would be his, still she knew very 
well that the jockey had paid a long 
price for the horse, and that when he was 
next put up for sale the chances were that 
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he would not fetch what had been given 
for him. Still, as Skelton said in his let- 
ter, “he is worth all the money to us 
now.” 

Mrs. Herrick quite understood that ; 
still she recognized that whatever loss 
there might be on the transaction would 
very likely come out of Tom Skelton’s 
pocket. When the new purchase came 
home Mrs. Herrick laughed to herself as 
she recalled another passage in Tom’s 
letter, “ You won’t like him when you see 
him, but then I didn’t buy him to look 
at,” and she thought to herself, no judge 
would have bought him for his good 
looks ; but Hop-picker, for all that, is just 
the horse we want. 

Ascot has been selected for the field of 
battie, and as morning after morning Fly- 
catcher strides along, over the Broxmore 
Downs, piloted by the new purchase, and 
almost treading his leader’s heels off, 
Mrs. Herrick is more convinced than 
ever that she not only has a good colt, 
but that he will be at his best during the 
Ascot week. Skelton, too, when he can 
snatch a day from his own business, runs 
over to ride him, and grows sweeter and 
sweeter on the mount. 

“The handicapper is bound to give 
him a great chance; he must put him in 
light,” said Skelton one morning, as, the 
gallop over, he got down and handed the 
horse over to his special boy. “I am 
only afraid he may be in too light—too 
light for me to ride. I hope you wouldn’t 
mind sacrificing two or three pounds to 
let me steer him.” 

“You shall ride him, Tom, and no 
other; I would rather have you up even 
if I had to declare half a’stone extra.’* 

The jockey laughed as he replied, 
“That’s too much to give away in any 
handicap, even though you think you have 
a whole one in hand.” 

Still, it is hardly to be supposed that 
there were not other people equally san- 
guine of carrying off such a coveted tro- 
phy as the Royal Hunt Cup, and if Mrs. 
Herrick could have heard the conversa- 
tion between a celebrated trainer at New- 
market and two other gentlemen, as they 
rode off the Heath that same morning, 
she would have known there were more 
Richmonds in the field than one. They 
were talking very much after the same 
fashion as Skelton and herself. 

“ He ought to get in pretty easy on his 
previous form,” observed the trainer, look- 
ing at a great slashing four-year-old who 
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was wending his way leisurely back to the 
stable. 

“ Rather,” observed a stout, fresh-com- 
plexioned man, who was mounted on a 
sturdy cob. “Come, colonel, if we have 
any luck, this should really be good 
enough to plunge on.” 

“Should be,” said the gentleman ad- 
dressed, a tall, dark, saturnine man, whose 
wearied expression gave one the idea of 
his having met with much Dead-Sea fruit 
in his journey through life. “ But that’s 
the worst of racing; there are so many 
things ‘should be’ that are not.” 

“Well, you don’t expect a certainty,” 
replied the other. 

“No,” said the colonel, “I always bet 
against them. I can only say we ought 
to have a good chance.” 

From which disjointed fragment it will 
be gathered that there was a powerful 
stable at Newmarket who also hoped an 
opportunity would be vouchsafed them in 
the Hunt Cup, and there was no cleverer 
tactician on the turf than Colonel Leveson, 
nor bolder bettor than Sir Ralph Shuld- 
ham. 

The stable, too, over which the colonel 
was the presiding genius had the repu- 
tation in turf circles of being excessively 
“dangerous.” It was not that they were in 
the slightest degree given to malpractices, 
but they kept their own counsel, and the 
men to whom their betting commissions 
were usually entrusted were among the 
cleverest of their craft. They very often 
surprised the public by winning unex- 
pectedly ; but the chief secret of their 
success was due to the colonel’s being ex- 
ceedingly clever at placing their horses. 
He was not given to putting them among 
company too good for them. 

It was thoroughly settled between Mrs. 
Herrick and Skelton that as soon as the 
weights were out for the Hunt Cup they 
would try Flycatcher with Hop-picker, 
and if the result should be as favorable as 
they anticipated they would endeavor to 
win that much-coveted prize. 

“ And of course you will win, Tom,” 
cried Polly, who was present at the con- 
sultation. 

“T shall do my best,” observed the 
jockey curtly. 

“Of course you will, and mother will 
have to take me to Ascot to see the race. 
Fancy ! I have never been to Ascot, and 
I a trainer’s grown-up daughter. What 
fun it will be! I am looking forward to 


bringing the cup back with me, and so 
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being an object of interest and admira- 
tion to the people all along the line.” 

“Oh, you will be that without the cup, 
you know,” rejoined Tom, laughing. 

“T hope so,” said the girl with mock 
solemnity ; and then Mrs. Herrick put a 
stop to their badinage by going with 
Skelton into more serious details of the 
matter in hand. 

It has been often remarked that if you 
would fain know how quickly three 
months can pass, there is nothing will 
bring it home to you like giving your 
acceptance for a bill at that date, with 
considerable doubts about meeting it 
when that brief period has expired. Now, 
when Mr. Bygrove held that conversation 
with his nephew, he was in the position 
of a man who had only half that period 
to run before he was called upon to meet 
his liabilities. The days were slipping 
by, and Charlie Trayton still maintained 
an ominous silence. There was no letter, 
and though his daughter frequently heard 
from her cousin there was no message 
for him in those epistles. He began to 
get desperately nervous and fidgety, and 
finally wrote himself to Charlie to inquire 
what he was doing. Nothing could be 
less reassuring than the reply, which was 
to the effect that he had done nothing, for 
the best of all possible reasons, namely, 
that he knew of nothing to do. “The 
chance may come, my dear uncle,” said 
the writer, in conclusion, “but at the 
present moment you are quite as likely to 
invest your money successfully yourself 
as I am.” 

This was a severe disappointment ; that 
the venture might fail he could under- 
stand, but that a man who dabbled in 
racing could ever be at a loss how to .ay 
out money seemed ridiculous. “No,” he 
thought angrily, “in spite of all his pro- 
testations, Charlie does not want to be 
bothered with my commission. I wish I 
had intrusted it to someone else.” Mr. 
Bygrove, however, was doing his nephew 
great injustice Charlie had never been 
so anxious about betting on a horse race 
as he was at present, but he was also 
quite determined that his uncle’s money 
should be at all events laid out judicious- 
ly, and at the present moment he was 
busily engaged in solving the problem of 
why Skelton had bought Hop-picker. He 
had soon ascertained that the horse had 
gone to Broxmore ; he read in the sport- 
ing papers that it was leading some of 
Mrs. Herrick’s string in their work. Now 
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the question was, for the benefit of which 
of those three or four horses had Hop- 
picker been bought? For that he had 
been bought with a view to trying one of 
them Charlie felt no doubt, and further 
he had a strong idea that he needed only a 
little patience, and that it was a thing 
which would speedily disclose itself. 

At length the entries for the Royal 
Hunt Cup are published, and Trayton 
quickly discovers that there are two of 
Mrs. Herrick’s horses among them, one 
of these being Skelton’s recent purchase, 
the other Flycatcher. It strikes him that 
it is probably with regard to this race 
that Hop-picker was bought. However, 
until the weights are published and there 
is some betting to guide him he feels that 
it is impossible to guess at the riddle, 
and for this there are still some days to 
wait. Mr. Bygrove, knowing nothing of 
all this at Dullerton, gets more and 
more anxious daily. It is evident to 
Nellie that her father is desperately wor- 
ried about something, but what that is 
he obstinately refuses to tell her. That 
mysterious interview, too, that took place 
between her father and Charlie—the lat- 
ter has always declined to discuss it. 
What took place between them she has 
no idea. One thing only has she ascer- 
tained concerning it, and that is that 
Charlie did not claim. her as he had 
threatened to do. His letters, too, she 
thinks are shorter ‘than they were wont 
to be, and she fancies that there is in 
them the weary tone of a man who is 
harassed about something. It may be 
that she is conjuring: up troubles that 
do not exist as far as Charlie is con- 
cerned; with regard to her father it is 
different. 

Nellie begins to get seriously anxious 
about his health. Whatever may be the 
cause of his trouble there can be no doubt 
that it is telling upon him. The cause 
she may not be able to get at, but she can 
urge him, and does, to the utmost of her 
power, to consult his doctor, but he ob- 
stinately refuses, pooh-poohs the idea, and 
declares there is nothing the matter with 
him. True, the manufacturer is conscious 
of feeling very unwell, but he is equally 
aware that doctors are of no use to him ; 
let somebody only tell him how to meet 
those bills, now so near their maturity, 
and he will speedily recover his health 
and spirits. He will keep his own coun- 
sel, it is no use consulting anyone else ; 
he has appealed to Hiram Moss for time, 
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and been politely but firmly refused it. 
As a forlorn hope he has actually stooped 
to request his nephew to assist him to 
procure this money by gambling, and 
what has come of it? Charlie can waste 
45 notes in backing horses for himself, 
but when asked to do so for his uncle, 
then he pretends to know nothing about 
racing, and is probably chuckling over 
the bare idea of having been even asked 
to do such a thing by scrupulous Mr. 
Bygrove. There is little more than a 
fortnight to run, and then, unless assist- 
ance comes, the great boot factory which 
he had raised with such pains will be in 
the Bankruptcy Court. 

But if Nellie was disquieted about her 
father, she was equally so about her lover. 
Charlie, as we know, upon really very 
slender grounds had earned for himself 
the reputation of being an unsteady 
young man, much addicted to billiards 
and horse racing, and from the tone of his 
letters Nellie was afraid that he had once 
more lapsed into evil courses. She looked 
down at the pretty necklet which Charlie 
had given her that evening, and which 
had been constantly round her throat 
ever since, and wondered whether this 
selling of horses was a mere blind, and 
that his real vocation was the turf. What 
if he earned his living by betting on 
racing! Nellie knew very little more than 
her father about it, but she had heard 
some of the Dullerton girls who had at- 
tended small local meetings in the neigh 
borhood speak of “the races” as great 
fun. Still she hada hazy idea that the 
professional turfite was a man who fol- 
lowed a very disreputable calling, and was 
in consequence much looked down upon 
by all respectable people. She was sure 
from his letters that Charlie was in trou- 
ble, and she could see no trouble that 
Charlie could have got into except finan- 
cially. ‘The girl read his letters over and 
over again, and, further than that they 
were somewhat brief, none but the keen 
eyes of love could have detected the 
slight shade of anxiety in them. Charlie, 
in good truth, was anxious, not about 
himself, but to carry out successfully his 
uncle’s commission: he was quite aware 
that the time was drawing very near when 
those bills had to be met, and unless the 
opportunity came to him at Ascot he 
thought it would not come at all; still 
he was a cool hand, and the next week 
might point the way to some promising 
speculation. 


(To be continued.) 








SQUIRREL HUNTING IN VIRGINIA. 


> Om word which had disquieted my soul and 
, inspired my brain was—squirrels. My 
heart was filled with envy and emula- 
tion. My mind was possessed by a new 
desire. 

Was it to be that I could never come 
in and relate to awe-struck admirers such 
thrilling tales of prowess? Must I sub- 
mit to being told by Tom Templeton that 
he had gone out alone one morning last 
week and “bagged ten beauties;” to 
being ecstatically informed of all the details of 
that glorious achievement when Harry Seymour 
had, with the aid of a diminutive dog, borne 
home eighteen gray-backed victims as the tro- 
phies of a couple of hours’ shooting; and I be 
unable to lift my voice in self laudation or to 
relate the glories of a single exploit of my own to 
match and silence their boasting? Far be it from 
me! Never! 

To be sure, I had no gun. I could borrow, then. 
I had never fired one in my life. I could learn. 
Moreover, I knew little about the stalking grounds, 

and less of the habits and ways of life of my noble 
game; but I could find out somehow. I had always considered myself a man of 
resources and “gumption,” and never would I back out because such small 
obstacles opposed my road to glory. 

The first step was to secure the artillery. I had not much difficulty in doing 
this. I borrowed a double barrel from a benevolent friend, who also kindly 
gave me some pointers as to locality and methods. 

Next, I made my way to the establishment of the armorer to procure ammunition. 
The gun was a breech loader, and my friend had also coached me up well in all the 
intricacies of its manipulation. At his direction, therefore, I decided to ask for 
cartridges; though I had always had a notion that the powder and shot came 
separately, and had to be done up in a piece of newspaper, somehow, before you 
could put them in the gun. But I reflected that he probably knew much more about 
it than I did, so I walked boldly into the store, and, assuming as nearly as I could 
what was my idea of the bearing and manner of a connoisseur of weapons of death, 
I demanded “some cartridges for a shotgun.” 

Fortunately my friend had also told me the bore of the thing, so I was enabled to 
reply confidently to the first question of the youthful dispenser of gunpowder and 
bowie knives. But his next query floored me: “ What size shot did I want.” 

How the dickens should I know? I supposed shot was shot, and that was the 
end of it. Remembering my inexperience, however, and that my aim might be a 
little bad at first, I concluded that the bigger the missile I started in the direc- 
tion of my game the larger margin there would be for possible inaccuracy. So I 
remarked as unconcernedly as I was able: “Well, I don’t know exactly. I want ’em 
pretty good size. Can you show me some samples of the article ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” he replied courteously, and escorted me to a neat little case at 
one end of his counter. ‘“ There are all the grades, sir.” 

I had no idea those confounded little lumps of lead came in so many sizes. 
Why, they ranged all the way from grains of sand to the bigness of your little finger 
end! After a careful survey of the outfit I picked out what I thought would do 
me, and indicated the same to the clerk. 

“Those triple B’s do you mean, sir?” asked he. 

“Yes,” I replied, eagerly availing myself of the business-like sounding term. 
























“Triple B’s will fill my bill exactly.” 
The boy looked at me a little curiously. 
Confound him! I have always believed, 
somehow, that he half way suspected I 
didn’t know much about gunning. 

“Those are pretty big size,” said he. 
“ What are you going to shoot?” 

I began to fear from his manner that I 
had made a mistake. Perhaps those were 
a little big for squirrels. At any rate, I 
couldn’t very well tell him what my rea- 
son for choosing large size really was. 
But I wasn’t going to back down. 

“I’m going out after—ahem !—deer, 
sir,” said I. 

Weer?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m going deer hunting over 
beyond the river, in Virginia.” I retorted, 
severely, for-something about the expres- 
sion of the corners of his mouth made me 
mad. 

“ But, sir ’”— : 

“ Have you any cartridges of that size, 
young man? Give me two dozen!” 

Thus did I cut short the impudence of 
that boy. He turned away at once, and 
did not look up again or say another 
word, except to tell me the price as he 
handed me the bundle. Just as I went 
out of the door, however, I noticed that 
he was trying to conceal his chagrin at 
his discomfiture by winking at another 
clerk and pretending to laugh. At least, 
that was the way I interpreted the situa- 
tion then. 

Perhaps I was foolish ; in fact I know I 
was ; but I determined to make my first 
venture as a follower of Nimrod by my- 
self. My reasons for so doing were with 
about equal weight, the unwillingness to 
display the shortcomings of my maiden 
effort to critical eyes, and the desire to be 
able to claim for myself all the trophies 
and glories which might result. I felt 
that I could “conquer or perish more 
proudly alone.” 

Accordingly a couple of mornings later 
I prepared my traps avd sallied forth. 
The place where most ot my friends had 
performed their prodigies was some twenty 
miles out of town, and I had determined 
that that was, of course, the place for 
me. 

It was with some misgivings, I must 
confess, that I alighted at the long platform 
of Washington Grove and looked about 
me. At least there were trees enough. 
Woods on both sides of me. After a mo- 
ment’s consultation I concluded to try the 
right-hand side of the railroad ; so climb- 
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ing valorously over the rail fence I pushed 
ahead into the woods. 

I eyed every tree most jealously, and 
was beginning to feel somewhat discour- 
aged when I had crept along for about an 
hour, with my eyes nearly blinded by 
frequently received buffetings from unex- 
pectedly emerging sun rays through some 
anxiously stared-at clump of leaves, my 
neck aching with the continual looking 
aloft, the gun on my shoulder weighing 
more at every tip-toed step, and myself as 
utterly lost as if in the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean without chart or compass. 
every bird chirp was a squirrel’s chatter ; 
every gnarly knot or shadowed leaf clus- 
ter seemed a gray-backed target; every 
falling twig or acorn a sure indication of 
the presence of the foe. It is a wonder 
that I was not down for three days there- 
after with nervous prostration resulting 
from the frequent jumps, starts and fits of 
anticipative tremors attendant upon each 
one of these various false alarms. 

Had my bloodthirsty predecessors de- 
populated these once squirrel-crowded 
woods? Was I indeed too late—my 
chances for fame gone forever? But my 
friend had told me that I might have to 
wait long; that “patience is the sports- 
man’s first requisite ;”’ that perseverance 
brought success; and consoling myself 
with this recollection I held on, in spite 
of bushes, briars, hornets (I stirred up a 
nest of the same and got stung twice, in- 
cidentally) and tumbles. 

And at last my pertinacity was re- 
warded. There, about midway out ona 
branch, not so very high up, of a royal 
old oak, nibbling away at an acorn held 
daintily between his little paws, with 
bushy tail curling saucily up behind him, 
was indeed A SQUIRREL. 

Now the question was, was he going to 
be my squirrel? Crouching low I stole 
nearer. I felt awfully queer for some 
reason. Of course I wasn’t scared. What’ 
the mischief was there to be scared at? 
I knew squirrels didn’t kill folks; and I 
did not believe that guns would if you 
kept on the right side (¢. ¢., at the right 
end) of them. Yet, all the same, I was 
trembling like a leaf. Now was the criti- 
cal moment! I raised the gun to my 
shoulder—I pulled on the trigger. 

What was the matter with the thing? 
In vain I struggled. I tugged at that lit- 
tle curved piece of metal until the end of 
my finger seemed dropping off, but all 
to no purpose. In my astonishment and 
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wrath I ejaculated a word. It was a 
very short word, and, I fear, a wicked 
one. But it sealed my fate for that time. 
Mr. Grayback heard, looked, and with a 
taunting flirt of that jaunty tail scurried 
off among the tree branches. 

After him I rushed in mad haste, until 
my progress was brought to an abrupt 
terminus by a half-decayed tree trunk 
lurking in my path. I didn’t see it, but 
it saw me, and laid for me, and the next 
moment I was face down among the 
leaves and brush, gazing wonderingly 
upon more stars than I had ever dreamed 
of seeing. 

I lay there for a little while, trying to 
organize my thoughts and convince my- 
self of my personal identity. Then I sat 
up and looked at that gun to see what 
had caused it to go back upon me so 
ungenerously and inopportunely. All at 
once I saw I had simply forgotten the 
little operation of raising the hammer. 
Thereupon I at once checked my strong 
impulse to revile the gun, its maker and 
lender, and made my uncomplimentary re- 
marks strictly and egotistically personal. 

At length, however, I gathered myself 
up, put myself together and started on 
again. I would never be defeated so by 
my own temporary imbecility. 

Fortune favored me this time. I had 
proceeded but a comparatively short dis- 
tance when I espied another squirrel 
skipping leisurely along the top of a rail 
fence bordering an evidently not much 
used wagon road, to my right. Presently 
he halted, sat up on his haunches, and in 
a second was deep in meditation upon the 
tariff question or some equally engrossing 
and important problem. 

I would not fail through neglecting any 
of the preliminaries this time. Raising 
both hammers to full cock, I crept within 
what I felt certain was easy range. I 
lifted the instrument of death once more 
‘to my shoulder. I had heard that a shot- 
gun was sometimes inclined to exhibit 
proclivities akin to those of mules and 
mugwumps—that, in short, it was apt to 
be a kicker. Therefore, to give the thing 
a little elbow room for such frolicsome 
actions, if it chose to indulge in them, I 
concluded to hold it just as gently against 
my shoulder as possible. I let it touch 
me barely enough to support it, and then 
strove manfully to get the wavering sight 
to stand still for a quarter of a second 
somewhere within a foot of the squirrel’s 
general direction. 
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All at once my bright-eyed friend ap- 
peared to awaken to the fact that there 
were other more pressing duties in life 
than the settlement of the proper distri- 
bution of ad valorem and specific taxes. 
Dropping down again on all fours he for 
the first time cast a suspicious glance in 
my direction. 

Now or never! In another instant he 
would be running a race against chain 
lightning. I shut my eyes, set my teeth 
and pulled. There was a tremendous 
roar, an awful feeling of being hurled 
into space amid the débris of some un- 
predicted interplanetary collision, a sud- 
den blackness, and annihilation ! 

As I discovered afterward, I had suc- 
ceeded in reversing my former error. In 
my anxiety to make sure of getting 
enough shot started in the direction of 
the game this time, I compensated for not 
firing either barrel before by prudently 
letting go both of themnow. Asa natu- 
ral consequence I got finely “kicked,” 
and as a result of the endeavor of my ma- 
terial body to get away as far and as fast 
as possible from the vicinity of that vigor- 
ous gun butt, I had banged unceremoni- 
ously against the trunk of a big tree, with 
effects much less detrimental to it than to 
myself. 

The first thing I knew after this I 
found myself flat on my back, looking up 
straight into a pair of handsome brown 
eyes, whose owner was bending over me 
with an expression of some concern. The 
next thing which dawned upon my return- 
ing consciousness was that said eyes be- 
longed to a young lady, who quickly as- 
sumed a somewhat more conventional at- 
titude and distance at my indication of a 
returning interest in life. 

“Are you much hurt? How do you 
feel?” asoft voice asked anxiously. 

“ Queer,” responded I, briefly and vera- 
ciously. 

I sat up and for a second stared vague- 
ly about until my glance lit upon the gun 
resting peacefully on the earth a little 
way off, and then the truth of the situa- 
tion gradually dawned upon me. I stag- 
gered rather dizzily to my feet, and then 
leaned up against a tree for support. 

“ Are you much hurt ?” my companion 
repeated. 

“ Oh, no,” said I, “ I’ll be all right in a 
little while.” 

“No! Don’t try to walk just yet,” she 


said, with a pretty little dissuading ges- 
ture, in response to a movement of mine. 


























“Wait a minute or two until you are 
feeling a little steadier. I was out fora 
walk in the woods, and happened to notice 
you just as you were aiming. So I kept 
still until after you fired, so as not to dis- 
turb your game. You struck your head 
against that tree as you fell, and it stun- 
ned you.” 

“Oh, by the way!” I cut in suddenly, 
and I fear rather rudely, but I was a bit 
upset still, so perhaps excusable. “ Where 
is the squirrel? Did I hit him?” 

The young lady laughed a little. “I’m 
afraid not,” said she, “ and I fear it would 
require an expert mathematician to cal- 
culate where he is now, if he continued 
to move at the rate at which he was going 
when I last saw him. You are a stranger 
here, are you not? When you feel able 
you must come over to our cottage—it is 
only a little way off in the grove—and 
rest until you have got over that blow. 
You must not try to go far alone as you 
are now.” 

I was exceedingly willing to accept her 
invitation, for I fully appreciated the wis- 
dom of her last remark, and I would have 
been glad enough of the prospect of find- 
ing almost any place where I could get 
some water to drink and the chance to sit 
down until my ideas were a little clearer. 
So, rather unsteadily, I followed my fair 
guide until we reached one of the neat 
cottages of the little summer settlement 
at “The Grove.” 
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Naturally enough the other inhabitants 
of the pretty dwelling were somewhat 
surprised at first; but explanations and 
mutual introductions speedily following 
soon put things upon a more conventional 
social basis. 

It required but little urging to lead me 
to accept an invitation to dinner, and 
when, after an exceedingly pleasant af- 
ternoon, I found myself seated once more 
in the cars on my way back to the city 
I didn’t feel as if my expedition had been 
an entire failure after all, although I was 
returning with a goodly assortment of 
aches and bruises and an empty game bag. 

I may as well confess that I made a 
good many other trips out to “The 
Grove” after that in the course of the 
season, but a description of them would 
not come under my present heading, 
“ Squirrel Hunting in Virginia.” I never 
tackled that job again. 

There is one fact, however, at least, 
with which I am wont to console myself. 
Circumstances appear to have come to 
the support of my truthfulness and to 
have justified, after all, my rash state- 
ment to the gun-store clerk that I was 
going deer hunting; and of late some 
things have seemed to me (though per- 
haps I am grievously mistaken) to indi- 
cate that my efforts in this direction may 
at length be crowned with better success 
than was my attempt to secure the mate- 
rials for a squirrel pot-pie. C. S. 





THROUGH that long stretch of craggy 
hills, sedgy hollows, loamy uplands and 
fertile, corn-covered “bottoms” known 
as the Valley of East Tennessee the gray 
squirrel is at home. A pretty retreat he 
has: the Cumberland Mountains to the 
west, the Smokies uprearing like a mon- 
strous barrier against the sunrise. Not 
that this is his only retreat, for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
where any scarcity of population occurs, 
you will find this denizen of the timber 
land. But here in the Tennessee Valley 
Sciurus carolinensis is especially plentiful. 





and in particular on the river bottoms 
where no timber has yet been cleared. 

On him the mountaineer and valley 
“cracker” depend for year-round game. 
In the fall and winter months deer are 
hunted on the mountain benches, but in 
place of venison during the remainder of 
the year squirrel meat proves an accept- 
able substitute. Many people do not like 
the flavor of it, but as for me I must 
confess to a peculiar liking for it, which 
comes, perhaps, through my having eaten 
a great deal of it. For a sick mana broth 
of squirrel is an excellent appetizer, and 
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is the regulation diet for such on the 
mountains. 

The Tennessee mountaineer and the 
valley “corn cracker” are, by the way, 
much the same in general character. And 
an interesting specimen the mountaineer 
is of a combination of poverty and idle- 
ness. Not of the go-ahead and enter- 
prising farmer type he, rushing through 
life and pocketing every penny; but 
rather of the aboriginal stock, fond of 
ease, hunting and, in most cases, whiskey. 
And this is the arch enemy of squirrel 
kind; the invader of the peaceful realms 
of hickory and birch, rifle in hand, with 
the usual complement, a well-trained squir- 
rel dog. 

Our cracker—so I call him from want 
of a better name: the true cracker is the 
Georgian—has few joys, but of these few 
the most zestful comes when his own 
faithful dog startles the damp, sleepy 
woods with his peculiar deep -mouthed 
“treeing bay.” 

“When ’at ’ar’ dorg hollers thetaway, 
ef thar hain’t squr’l meat thar, then Joe 
he’s dead and Sal she’s a widder. You 
kin putt yore depend on thet.” 

And you can. With an eagerness not 
created by knowledge of reward, but by 
instinctive attachment for the sport, the 
dog watches alertly every movement of 
his game ; his eyes follow it in every leap 
it makes as it springs from tree to tree, 
and if the bobbing little tail finally dis- 
appears in a knot hole his joyous bay 
gives place to a howl of disappointment. 

A squirrel should be shot in the head, 
and these backwoods marksmen hardly 
ever fail to do this. Their long muzzle- 
loading rifles they value beyond their 
houses and homes, and one of them could 
not be persuaded into taking a breech- 
loader as a gift. Nearly all readers are 
familiar with their manner of loading ; 
the powder is well shaken into the arm 
that connects the tube with the barrel, 
and then the patched bullet is rammed 
home. 

It is marvelous how these riflemen 
can steady a heavy rifle and “score the 
notch” at seventy-five yards. And that, 
too, with nerves seemingly all unstrung 
by the excessive use of tobacco and cof- 
fee. If they can do this it need hardly 
be said that our frisky little friend in the 
chestnut stands a poor show at ten yards. 

A squirrel can be killed with a bird 
gun. I remember very well the first time 
I ever killed one. I took my little six- 
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teen gauge and set off accompanied by 
a “cracker” friend, who admonished me 
to take my rifle. I, however, was ob- 
stinate, and persisted in believing that a 
shotgun would do the work. The woods 
contained a good many squirrels, and 
Beave, my friend’s aged cur, was not long 
in treeing one. 

I fired both barrels of my gun, and suc- 
ceeded only in breaking a couple of legs 
of my doughty game, but it took a repe- 
tition of the dose to knock him off the 
branches, and even then he almost escaped 
from the dog into a hollow tree. This 
illustrates the remarkable tenacity of life 
which these creatures possess. 

“Het takes sech ez ole Nance ter fetch 
em,” said my companion, alluding to his 
rifle—‘het takes sech ez ole Nance ter 
fetch ‘em. Thet ’ar’ leetle gun o’ your’n, 
het mought do fer turkle doves, en het’s 
purty good for these hyur pa’tridgers, but 
when you go a squr’l shootin’ agin, you 
fetch yer rifle.” 

And I said I would. 

We were sojourning in the mountains, 
he and I, and as widely different as our 
tastes might be, they harmonized on one 
point—we both had gypsy blood in our 
veins. And so, through the long hours of 
the Indian summer days we hunted and 
slept and traveled together. We had an 
old-fashioned “schooner” built wagon, and 
comfort combined with an utter disregard 
for looks seemed to be the basis of our 
existence. 

“ Lemme tell ye what you kin do,” said 
my friend one morning, as he stood strap- 
ping a saddle on one of the ponies. ‘Tek 
yer rifle and go down thar ter the spring 
and set right stell, en’ ef some of them ’ar’ 
mountain boomers don’t come down to 
drink, then I’ll be surprised.” 

He mounted and rode off, to visit some 
acquaintances or kinsfolk “ down the hol- 
ler a-piece,” he said, and was not to be 
back till night. 

So when I had finished washing and 
wiping the tin plates, and hung the skillet 
up in the sun, I took my rifle, my game 
bag and a book, and set out. I found 
the spring gushing out from the base of 
a sheer bluff. I found a seat, too, con- 
veniently situated—a mossy log with a 
boulder for a back and screened from 
sight by a branching paw-paw bush. I 
became deeply interested in one of 


Irving’s charming tales, and I must have 
kept pretty still; for, upon raising my 
eyes from the book, attracted by a noise, 
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I beheld a sight which instantly chained 
my attention. Not half a rod from me 
two small “ boomers,” or mountain gray 
squirrels, were engaged in an attack on a 
large fox squirrel. The latter, despite his 
superior strength, seemed to be getting the 
worst of it; and slowly his little antago- 
nists, fighting desperately and streaming 
with blood, pressed him backward. Pres- 
ently the red coat, evidently thinking a 
good run to be better than a bad stand, 
turned heel and scurried off up the trunk 
of an overhanging birch. Thither the 
victorious little warriors, having stopped 
a moment to drink thirstily at the spring, 
followed him. 

Having shut up my book I began to lay 
about me, and with such success that I 
bagged four in short order, and, conclud- 
ing this to be enough, set about skinning 
and cleaning them. I fried one for din- 
ner, and found it to be (like all the rest of 


the boomer family) as tough as a pine 
knot, yet palatable. The rest I “salted 
down” for our supper. 

There is something soul satisfying about 
night in camp in the mountains. The 
chirp of the katydids and the droning of 
the twilight cicadas combine to drive off 
“ lonesomeness ;” and the pine and laurel- 
scented mountain breezes bring content- 
ment to the veriest pessimist. 

We accomplished our trip through the 
mountains without mishap and without 
any events other than the killing of a 
magnificent antlered buck early one morn- 
ing as he dashed by the camp, pursued by 
our dog. It was not my rifle, however, 
that brought him down, but my com- 
panion’s; and a fine shot it was. I believe 


he has the antlers placed above his cabin 
door. They were as fine a pair as I ever 
saw anywhere. 


EDWARD CUMMINGS. 
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K ROM Navarra we rode to Los Arcos, where we were ex- 
 ' 







front of the blaze. 


forward. 


is fourteen miles.” 


pected, and found a large fire of oak branches burning 
brightly in the kitchen. 
the benches, and Isabela at once began cooking our sup- 
per in earthen pots, which she placed not over but in 


A few old men were dozing on 


It was a poor meal, but we were hungry 


and ate with an appetite that must have flattered the cook. 
After supper Olazabal suddenly remembered that he must send 
word to a friend that we were here, and, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, he called for a volunteer. 
little fellow who was asleep in a corner jumped up and came 
“ Are you in a hurry ? 
bal. “When can you be back?” “Soon enough,” was the reply. “It 
He tightened his sash, took a pull at the jug of 
ound and without another word started off at a brisk trot. 
much,” said Casimiro when Marcial was gone, “but he fights well.” 


A wiry-looking 


"he asked. “ Yes,” answered Olaza- 


“He doesn’t talk 
Two hours 





later he returned, handed us the answer, took another drink of brandy and lay down 
in his corner, where he was soon fast asleep. 

We were up by daylight the next.morning, and walked down to the brook to 
bathe ; a few washerwomen were already at work, but that fact did not disturb us, 
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for the people here are too simple minded 
to think about the propriety of a conven- 
tional covering. As we returned over the 
market place we found groups of peasants 
standing around the brandy tables by the 
church; the men were too small to look 
handsome, but their dress was pictu- 
resque, their faces full of expression and 
their movements light and quick. They 
are very dark, and both head and face 
are clean shaven; on their head they 
wear nothing but a handkerchief bound 
around the temples; a colored shirt, 
brown or black knickerbockers open at 
the knee, and blue stockings or gaiters 
make up the entire costume. The ma- 
jority go barefoot, though a few wear 
sandals similar to those worn by the 
Japanese, and all carry a colored manta 
thrown over the left shoulder. 

While we were at breakfast Don Justo 
Pascual, to whom Olazabal had written 
on the night before, entered the hall and 
we were introduced. 

“Ah, Don Juan,” he said, with impres- 
sive earnestness of manner, “it is a great 
honor for me to meet you, sefior; you 
have seen much and know much, while I 
am only a bachelor of philosophy, but en- 
tirely at your orders. I hope you will do 
my house the honor of visiting it.” 

He was an enthusiastic Carlist, and as 
we were in the very heart of their country 
the conversation naturally turned upon 
that topic. Estella, the headquarters dur- 
ing the recent war, was but a few miles 
away ; we could see both Monjardin and 
Montejurra, and were just leaving Los 
Arcos, which had been the scene of many 
desperate fights. 

“Do you admire Don Carlos person- 
ally ?” I asked, after a little talking. 

“Don Carlos is not a personality, sefior, 
but a principle,” Pascua! replied, “and we 
fight for that principle. The country is 
thoroughly loyal and will always remain 
so, no matter what Don Carlos is person- 


ally. Let us call that peasant over there 
and see what he says. Hepa, hombre ven 
agui!” 


“Viva Alfonso!” he cried as the man 
approached. 

“Viva Alfonso, pues!” 
mechanically. 

“ Hombre, vaya, viva Don Carlos!” 1 
said, taking off my beret. 

“Viva Don Carlos! y viva Don Car- 
Zos!”’ shouted the man, tearing off his 
handkerchief and waving it. Olazabal 
came up at that moment and said: “Viva 


he answered 


la libertad!” but the man merely looked 
at him suspiciously, cried once more 
“Viva el rey!” and then returned to his 
work, 

The result of our examination of the 
mines was, as it only too often must be, 
very unsatisfactory. The owners had 
been swindled by some German engi- 
neers, and had spent their money for noth- 
ing. So we stopped at a little village 
called Muez and chose for our quarters a 
large stone building, over the door of 
which a pretentious coat of arms spread 
its stone feathers, and determined to have 
our dinner there. The interior was poor 
and simple enough ; two mules occupied 
the lower story, which had been turned 
into a stable ; in a corner a ladder lead- 
ing up to a trap door took us upstairs, 
where there were only two inhabitable 
rooms, poorly furnished. There was in- 
deed but one sample of each article: one 
bed, one table, one chair, one glass, but 
the cheerful disposition of the landlady 
and the gay flood of sunshine that poured 
in at the window more than compensated 
for the poverty of the apartment, and we 
made a merry meal. She asked me for 
news of her son, who was in America. 
She had been informed by the war office ; 
but she could hardly believe it, and the 
fact that I did not know him strengthened 
her opinion that he had been killed. 
“That is always the way,” she said, be- 
tween her tears ; “ they kill our boys, and 
when we ask about them they say they 
are in America. Pedro has not written 
for six months, and I am sure he is dead. 
Even the sefior here has not seen him, and 
he comes from America!” She would 
accept no money from us, but we finally 
persuaded her to keep a gold ten franc 
piece, through which we drilled a hole, 
and she at once hung it around her neck 
as a memento of our visit. 

Later in the afternoon we examined 
other points of the mines, and in one 
place made an interesting discovery ; for, 
on clearing away some fallen rock, we 
came across the skeletons of a man and 
two women ; the bones were of a bright 
green color (having absorbed carbonate 
of copper from the ore), and with these 
we found some pieces of iron and copper 
weapons and a few Roman coins. They 


had probably been caught by a landslip 
while asleep in the cavern, and had died 
of hunger or suffocation. I took the skull 
of one of the women and some of the 
spear and arrow heads away with me, and 
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to-day they are among the most curious 
specimens of my cabinet. 

At Etayo we took supper with Don 
Justo, whose wife and daughters waited 
upon us. The women, I noticed, were 
never allowed to sit down with us, but 
wherever we went thought it an honor 
to wait upon us in person, the servants 
never even entering the room in which 
we Sat. 

It was long past midnight when we 
reached Los Arcos again and bade fare- 
well to our guides. One of these, Fran- 
cisco, who had been with me all day, and 
had on one occasion run back several 
miles for my bag which I had forgotten 
at.one of the openings, pleased me so 
much by his ingenious, manly opinions 
that, wishing to show that I had appre- 
ciated his zeal, I offered him a napoleon. 
But he drew back with superb dignity and 
seemed much chagrined that I should 
have seen anything mercenary in his ac- 
tions. I told him that I merely wished to 
leave him something as a souvenir of our 
day together, and asked him to name any- 
thing I had about me and which he would 
like. 

“Tf you really wish to please me, Don 
Juan,” he answered, “give me your hand,” 
and I was not quite sure as I shook his 
that 7 was not receiving instead of con- 
ferring anhonor. I have every reason to 
suppose that Francisco thoroughly meant 
what he said, for, on learning that I had 
lost my pipe, he requested of his master 
to be allowed to seek for it until he found 
it, and subsequently I received it by mail, 
with a word from Don Justo saying that 
the man spent three days looking for it 
among the hills. 

The next day as we returned from the 
brook we found quite a gathering of ex- 
cited people before our door, and learned 
on inquiry that during the night a man 
had been assassinated in the house. The 
window was pointed out to me, and as it 
seemed to be that of my room I rushed 
in to see whether there was any truth in 
the story. My informant was right. The 
same window lighted two alcoves, and 
nothing but a slight screen separated my 
bed from the one in which the man lay, 
dead, with a long knife in his heart. It 
was the last act of a desperate vendetta 
which had lasted eight years, caused the 
death of seventeen men and the trans- 
portation to the galleys of eleven more, 
leaving their families destitute. The 
murderer had escaped from prison to 
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come back and accomplish what. he con- 
sidered a sacred duty ; and, the deed ac- 
complished, he at once gave himself up 
again to the authorities. 

In the kitchen, good, fat Isabela was 
lying on the floor weeping bitterly. 
“ Ay de mi!” she cried, “ Ay, ay, pobre 
de mi/ a man has been killed in my 
house and desolation will follow! Maria, 
forgive us! Maria! Maria Santisima!” 

Casimiro, very pale and silent, was 
drinking brandy in a corner by himself, 
while several groups of peasants were 
arguing in a low tone. But in a little 
while the excitement fell, and an hour 
later we were ready to leave. A great 
crowd was assembled on the road outside 
the village, and two carabineros were 
seated on a pile of stones waiting pa- 
tiently, while the prisoner, smoking a 
cigarette, bade good-bye to the inhabi- 
tants who embraced him and compliment- 
ed him on his pluck and skill. 

We reached Logrofio about noon; the 
sky was clouded and the weather cold; on 
the distant peak of Monte Solia alone 
there was a gleam of light, and it seemed 
impossible to believe that this was the 
same country we had seen but two days 
ago, bathed in tropical sunshine. I 
wished to own a real Spanish sombrero, 
so we entered one of the shops where I 
picked out a creditable specimen and was 
walking away, well satisfied with my pur- 
chase, when the hatter dashed my pride to 
the ground by saying: “You may rely 
upon it’s being good felt, sefior—we re- 
ceived it from Paris only last week; in- 
deed, to-day we get all our goods from 
Paris !” 

Under the arcade a pretty young wo- 
man, one of the few, alas, who still wore 
a maniilla, accosted us and asked whether 
we were not the gentlemen who had so 
kindly offered her husband, Colonel G : 
a seat in our coach. On my answering in 
the affirmative she pressed us to come to 
her house and make ourselves at home as 
long as we intended to stay in Logrojfio. 
My older companions, however, were 
anxious to take the next train, so I re- 
luctantly had to decline her offer. 

As we took our seats in the train Mr. 
M , the French engineer who had ac- 
companied us, asked me in rather a dis- 
paraging tone: 

“And so you would like to come back 
and stay a while among these savages? 
I wonder at your taste.” “Yes!” I re- 
plied, “I do, and, God willing, I shall.” 











RECONSIDERATION. 


A quaint old arbor ; there the bees 
Sipped sweets from honeyed flowers, 

While ’neath the ancient, mossy trees 
I dreamed in happy hours. 

When Dolly sat there by my side 
With rosy cheek and dimple, 

I stole a kiss—’twas not denied— 
Old times, you know, were simple. 


We strolled about the little close, 
By hollyhock and lily ; 
And I proposed ; yes, I suppose 
It was a trifle silly. 
But when I took her hand in mine 
And bent my head and kissed her, 
She said, “ I never can be thine, 
But I will be thy sister!” 


You wonder why I like to sit 
Beneath this shaded cover, 

And watch the tilting swallows flit :-— 
An old deserted lover ; 

Or, strolling by the fountain’s brim, 
With Count, my trusty setter, 

You fancy that my eyes grow dim 
Because I can’t forget her. 


Forget her? No! Sweet visions bright, 
Of days once spent together, 

Sweep like a glint of April light 
Athwart life’s cloudy weather. 

Ah! here she comes. Well then you see, 
Ere crimson decked the holly, 

She gave her heart and hand to me 
And—classmate—this is Dolly ! 


SANBORN GORE TENNEY. 
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“B-L-o-w!"” “b-l-o-w!"” came down 
from the Crow’s Nest late one afternoon 
after we had for days tacked this way 
and that on the look out for whales, and 
incidentally also for “leads” through 
the ice pack, for we were in Behring Sea. 
It had been a long passage from San 
Francisco; not a sail had we seen for 
fifty-two days. No wonder then that we 
rejoiced when suddenly five sails hove in 
sight. But this spasm was overshadowed 
by anew excitement. It was a whale— 
the first whale! Every man was electri- 
fied. The boats were made ready to 
“lower away,” but the whale was in too 
much haste to wait to be caught and dis- 
appeared in the ice. 

While, of course, disappointed at not 
securing the whale, we had some com- 
pensation in a visit from the captain of a 
brig that had come near us. We had sig- 
naled him to come aboard, but good na- 
turedly we accepted a counter invitation 
to call on him. Whalemen call this going 
aboard of each other’s ships “ gamming.” 
On such occasions the captains exchange 
experiences and tell yarns, and the “ gam” 
is capped by an excellent meal. One of 
the most interesting of these yarns was 
about the “singing” of whales. When I 
first heard it I took it for a joke, intended 
for me to bite at. But one day there was 
a rehearsing of experiences and I found 
that the ship’s master really believed that 
whales do sing. Captain Kelley, of the 
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brig Zidiza, was the first to discover this 
singing, but he was laughed at for it. In 
1882 several ships lay at anchor under 
Indian Point. As usual, the masters got 
together, and in the midst of their conver- 
sation Captain Kelley broke in, “There’s 
a bowhead!”" Everybody laughed about 
“Kelley’s band,” but he insisted that 
whales were nearby and he was going 
to give chase. One master suggested 
that it was the copper on the ship, an- 
other that it was seals, another that it 
was the ice, and so on. But when Cap- 
tain Kelley took up anchor and set sail 
every ship followed him. One whale was 
caught. Soon more singing was heard. 
The result was the capture of several 
whales. After having attention thus 
forcibly called to the singing, it was 
not long before the masters were on 
the look out for it. As singing is almost 
never heard in the Arctic, it is inferred 
that it is a sort of call or signal for 
whales, when making a passage through 
Behring Sea, to notify each other that 
they are bound north, and perhaps that 
the Straits are clear of ice. While Capt. 
Wm. H. Kelley was right-whaling in the 
Japan Sea in 1881 he put his ear to the 
line and heard the whale that he had 
struck give a deep, heavy, agonizing 
groan, like that of a person in pain. It 
has been known for a long time that 
humpback whales, blackfish, devil fish 
and other species of whales sing, and 
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that walruses and seals bark under water, 
and it is believed that all animals having 
lungs and living in the water, as these do, 
have their own peculiar cry, or, as whale- 
men express it, “sing.” Whenever a 
whale is struck by a harpoon it is al- 
ways noticed from the masthead that 
every whale in sight is “ gallied,” that 
is, frightened. Usually they disappear, 
but occasionally they simply jump, then 
settle back quietly to feeding or whatever 
they may be doing. It is particularly true 
that sperm whales take fright when one 
of their number is struck. No reason has 
ever been assigned for this sudden signal 
of danger except this “singing” theory. 
It is believed that when a whale is struck 
its cry of pain is heard by every other 
whale within sight from aloft. In Janu- 
ary, 1887, one of the Zisa’s boats struck 
a sperm whale and instantly the whole 
school, which was three miles or more 
off, started for their wounded companion, 
and circling about it huddled together as 
if to ask, “What's the matter?” With 
bowhead whales the cry is something like 
the hoo-o0-00 of the hoot owl, although 
longer drawn out and more of a humming 
sound than a hoot. Beginning on F, the 
tone may rise to G, A, B, and sometimes 
to C, before slanting back to F again. 
With the humpbacked whale the tone is 
much finer, often sounding like the E 
string of a violin. 

We reached the ice pack before we 
had gone a third of the distance across 
the gulf. Then followed another period 
of waiting. Between listening for whales, 
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shooting at seals’ heads, ice 
cakes, photographing, and 
occasional gam to “ growl” 
ness, time passed, but 
slowly. , 

I devoted myself assiduously to de- 
veloping accumulated pictures, but even 
that could not lift the cloud of un- 
easiness that hung over us. We wanted 
to be up and doing, in spite of the fact 
that there was positively nothing to do 
but patiently wait. Steamer Orca, the 
most powerful ship in the fleet, came up 
and after trying in vain to penetrate the 
pack turned back. With steam she could 
easily go back and forth in spite of 
weather, while we sailing vessels were 
dependent upon the winds. 

On the evening of the 28th of May a 
sail was sighted at the south, and in the 
morning there were six more. We recog- 
nized them as part of the fleet that had 
gone eastward in hopes of getting north 
along the Alaskan coast. They had 
found the solid ice pack as far south as 
St. Paul’s Island, so returned. With 
them came news from ships at the south, 
the two chief items being that twenty- 
one whales had been caught and that the . 
Stamboul had been stove; not so seri- 
ously, however, but that she could be re- 
paired. 

This was the slowest getting anywhere 
I had ever experienced. On the first day 
of May we were 100 miles below Cape 
Navarin. A week later we were off the 
cape. Then we pressed forward and 
went pane fifty miles, but only to be 
beset in the pack and 
remain three days 
without moving a 
ship’s length, except 
as the current carried 
us. Then a north- 
westerly. gale carried 
us back below Cape 
Thaddeus. Four or 
five days later the ice 
opened sufficiently to 
allow of making an 
attempt to work north- 
ward, and in two weeks 
we had only gone 
about one hundred 
miles. During these 
two weeks we had 
sailed north and drift- 
ed south, sailed south 
and drifted north—in 
fact, gone in every 
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direction. One 
current carried us 
to within sixty 
miles of the Ana- 
dir River, while 
another carried us 
off to the eastward. 
Finally the cur- 
rent settled down 
to a general north- 
erly flow and car- 
ried us in the 
proper direction at 
the rate of from 
two to twelve 
miles a day. Local 
currents occasion- 
ally interfered. 
Thus the first day 
of June each ship 
lay tied up to a 
big cake of ice, 
and of the vessels 
nearest us, the 
Hidalgo, which 
was east south 
east in the morn- 
ing, was carried 
to south by east 
by night. The Aédram Barker was car- 
ried from north by east to north east by 
north, and the Northern Lights from west 
half north to south west by west. 

To be bothered like this is an every- 
day experience to an Arctic whaleman, 
and it is a small part of what he must 
patiently submit to. A contrary current 
may hold him in the pack while ships 
about him make sail, and head for the 
whaling grounds, Or while he is wear- 
ing and tacking about, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to continue his course, he is har- 
assed by the feeling that probably other 
ships have got through the ice somewhere 
else and found whales. Possibly he may 
be within easy sailing of a passage through 
the ice—as it was afterward learned. we 
seventeen ships were—but not know it, 
He is always in danger of having his 
ship stove, and must be prepared at any 
moment, day or night, to fight clear of 
ice or flee from a threatened pack or ap- 
proaching floe. "These conditions come 
nearer the proper ones for spoiling a 
good temperament than any human being 
ought to be tempted with. Even the pa- 
tient Job of old would have been sorely 
tried had he been an Arctic whaleman, To 
hang week after week on the verge of 
getting somewhere is far more trying to 
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“WE WERE STUCK FAST IN THE ICE.” 


the patience than one could imagine who 
has not experienced it. 

An experience of Captain Cogan, of 
the Hunter, in 1886, is typical of what 
exertion a whaleman will make to prose- 
cute and complete his voyage. In going 
through the Gulf of Anadir he broke a 
piece out of the AHunter’s cutwater, but 
did not deem it necessary to stop and re- 
pair it. When off. St. Lawrence Island 
he was caught in a whirlpool, had the 
rudder head nearly twisted off, and two 
of the pintles holding the rudder broken. 
It was necessary to make this damage 
good, when he started on again. When 
off Icy Cape he struck bottom ice, knock- 
ing in six timbers six feet from the keel 
forward of the forechains. This caused 
a serious leak, but by running all the 
pumps and bailing he got at the break 
and stopped two-thirds of the flow. 
Turning about, he went into Kotzebue 
Sound, behind Chamisso Island. ‘The 
wind has a rake of ten or twelve miles 
there, yet it was the best retreat at 
hand, Nearly everything in the ship 
was landed on shore. The spars were 
then unshipped and made into a raft, 
which was firmly anchored at both ends 
with the two bow anchors and then 
weighted down and steadied with casks 
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of water. A strong southeasterly gale 
came up, making it necessary to undo all 
this work. But when all was again quiet 
the raft was rebuilt, and with this as a 
wharf the ship was hove down so that the 
keel could be reached, and the leak thor- 
oughly repaired. Before things were 
stowed down again another southeaster 
came on, but it was too late to do any 
damage. Upto the time of this mishap 
the Hunter had not caught a whale, but 
less than three months afterward she went 
into port with eleven whales. 

A few days later we pushed into the ice 
toward the land. One lead after another 
was passed through until noon, when we 
found ourselves facing a solid pack over 
a mile wide. The good ship poked its 
blunt stem into it, and after six hours of 
steady work-we emerged into a large lead 





TOWING ASHORE THE EMPTY CASKS. 


on the other side. Several of the other 
ships were already there. The next day 
we lowered the boats five times and struck 
and killed one whale, but he was only a 
few feet from the pack, so we lost him. 

Though many whales were caught by 
the ships in Behring Sea, I did not hap- 
pen to be near enough to enjoy the sport. 
By making a round of visits I had some- 
how missed this interesting performance, 
so it was not until we anchored under 
East Cape that I saw my first whale 
caught. 

Everything had been so interesting, 
however, that I had not been disappoint- 
ed, and after I had seen this one I re- 
joiced that it was the first, everything 
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was so favorable. The day was beauti- 
ful, and the captain and I embraced the 
opportunity to make the round of the 
nine ships at anchor. When on the ex- 
treme northern ship, a whale was “raised,” 
or seen, coming leisurely along the edge 
of the shore ice. The news spread like 
wildfire, and in a few minutes thirty or 
more whaleboats were flitting about, each 
endeavoring to get as near as_ possible 
to the spot where the whale would next 
rise to spout. 

When he rose a boat darted an iron, 
but it did not hold. At the next rising 
another boat attempted to hit him, and 
also failed ; but the third boat made fast 
to him. It was a grand sight to see the 
whale make a lunge and start seaward, 
towing the boat after him at a terrific 
pace. He went a mile or two, then 
wheeled about and made a straight line 
for the shore ice. Another boat was soon 
alongside to bend on more line to the 
nearly-exhausted tubs of the first boat. 

All the captains became so excited and 
interested in the chase that they longed 
for some of the fun; so four of them 
took the Hunter's steam launch, I accom- 
panying them. As soon as we reached 
the shore ice I saw the whale spout be- 
hind a long point of ice. It would have 
taken a boat considerable time to sail 
there, but we steamed around it, and be- 
fore I could comprehend the situation 
were alongside the monster. It seemed 
incredible that such a powerful creature 
could be killed. With Captain Cogan at 
the helm, Captain Sherman with a dart- 
ing gun, Captain Kelley with a shoulder 
gun, and Captain Winslow and myself as 
ballast, we bore down on him, fired two 
bombs into him and rushed past just in 
time to escape a sweeping blow from his 
powerful tail. 

It is disappointing to see a whale, for 
most pictures represent him as standing 
up like a buoy or posing with his tail on 
top of the water. The real fact is that 
only the top of the head about the spout 
hole and a small piece of the back are 
seen, and perhaps the “flukes,” or in 
common English, the tail, may take an 
occasional sweep in the air. When as 
near as we were, so that we could look 
down into the water upon the creature, 
his great size could be partially compre- 
hended. 

It seems to be the duty of every man 
in the boat when the whale is struck to 
yell at the top of his voice. Even where 
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there is dignity to 
be kept up, a cer- 
tain amount of this 
has to be done. In 
the midst of the 
shouting was heard 
the muffled “ boom,” 
“boom” of the two 
bombs, and the 
whale rolled over 
dead, without a 
struggle. I stayed 
aboard the Lucretia 
that night to see the 
whale cut in. 

As soon asa whale 
is killed the vessel 
gets under way and 
sails to him, taking 
him on the starboard 
side in front of the 
gangway. With a 
steamer, as in this in- 
stance, this is very 
easily done, but a 
sailing vessel may 
find it necessary to 
manceuvre some 
time before getting 
the conditions right for work. First, a 
strong chain or hawser is secured around 
the flukes. This runs through the hawse 
pipe and is firmly fastened to the forward 
bit near the windlass. Then another 
chain is secured to one fin, and it is with 
this second chain that the whale is man- 
aged. 

‘The carcass runs fore and aft, the head 
being aft, and the fin in front of the 
gangway. With sharp-cutting spades a 
man cuts through the blubber, circling 
around the whale from the extremity of 
the mouth toward the tail, corkscrew like. 
He cuts down to the “lean.” By hauling 
on the fin chain the carcass rolls, and the 
“blanket piece” of blubber tears itself 
off, aided by the cutting spades. When 
the whale is rolled quarter over one lip 
comes uppermost. A tackle is fastened 
to this; then it is cut off, hoisted on deck 
and dropped into the “blubber room,” as 
the space between decks from the main- 
mast to the forecastle is called. All 
hoisting is done by the windlass, and in 
most of the vessels power comes from 
a donkey engine. The blanket piece is 
started again and the whale rolled half 
way over. The throat is then uppermost. 
This in turn is cut off and deposited in 
the blubber room, then the other lip is 





A BLANKET PIECE, 


rolled up and removed. By this time the 
blanket piece becomes unwieldy in its 
length, so another hold is secured close 
down to the carcass, and the strip of 
blubber, perhaps fifteen feet long and six 
feet wide, cut off and dropped into the 
blubber room. 

The most difficult part of the whole 
operation is now at hand, and that is to 
cut off the “head” or upper jaw, which 
contains all the whalebone. A false or 
careless move might destroy hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of bone, or, possibly, cause 
the loss of the whole head. A chain is 
carefully drawn through a hole cut be- 
tween the scalp bone and the tough blub- 
ber about the spout hole. The backbone 
is chopped nearly through, near where 
the blanket piece was started, then by a 
jerk of the tackle the weight breaks the 
remainder and the head is hauled on 
deck. There was once a whaling captain 
who disjointed the head instead of chop- 
ping it off. My whale’s head contained 
about twenty-five hundred pounds of 
whalebone, and as the price of bone 
was $3.50 a pound at that time, it can 
readily be. seen how anxious a whale- 
man must be, when cutting in, until he 
gets the head on deck. Heads contain 
over six hundred slabs of bone, and in a 
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large whale like this the pieces range in 
length from twelve feet, or a little over, 
down to a few inches. For convenience 
in working each ship has a “cutting 
stage” of planks that hangs over the 
water in front of the gangway, so that 
the men can stand nearly over the whale. 
It is from this that the work is done, and 
it was here that I stood to see the whole 
operation. 

With the head cut off, the rest of the 
cutting in is easy and simple. ‘The blank- 
et piece is peeled off in strips about fif- 
teen feet long, until a point near the flukes 
is reached. There the backbone is dis- 
jointed. The final haul brings on deck 
the flukes with the blanket piece. The 
carcass either floats off or sinks. These 
blanket pieces of blubber are cut and 
torn off the whale in the same manner 
that the peel is cut and torn off an orange 
when paring it. Frequently the natives 
are aboard, and work is done slowly in 
order that they may have an opportunity 
to cut off as much as possible of the lean 
meat. The cutting in was a novelty to 
me, but the work of the natives was more 
entertaining. They had six canoes crowd- 
ed in near the whale, and the instant 
there was a lull in the proceedings a man 
from each would clamber on to the car- 
cass, splash about in the blood and water, 
and slash away at the meat with villan- 
ous-looking knives. They worked like 
heroes and yelled like fiends. Some 
worked with their hands under water, and 
most of them were knee deep in it all the 
time. One fellow lay almost flat on his 
stomach and burrowed in under the blub- 
ber in advance of the cutters. His feet 
were flying about dangerously near keen- 
edged knives, but he did not get cut. 

Whalemen still observe the old sperm- 
whaling custom of lustily shouting “ Hur- 
rah for five and forty more!” when the 
head or last piece of blubber is landed on 
deck. But this shout is not because the 
work is all done. Early the next morning 
the try pots were set to working. First, 
the blubber was cut into “horse pieces ” 
about a foot square and two feet long, 
then “minced,” that is, cut into thin 
slices to facilitate the trying out of the 
oil. The blubber then goes into the pots, 
and after the oil is boiled out the remains 
of the blubber have become hard and brit- 
tle, but are pressed to get the last dregs 
of oil; then these “scraps” are used for 
fuel, and they make a hot fire. This night 
the sun barely dipped below the horizon 
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at midnight, but when darkness does inter- 
fere withthe cutting in or the trying out, a 
lot of scraps are put into a wire basket 
and lighted, making a “ bug light,” which 
is equal to a pitch-pine torch. ‘The oil is 
slowly bailed from the try pots into a 
cooler, and after running through two or 
three is pumped into casks and stowed 
down in the hold. This whale made 120 
barrels of oil. 

Such a feast as the natives had after 
their work was finished! They scattered 
all over the ship and in their canoes, 
eating blubber. Each one was gnawing 
away on a big chunk, sometimes of sev- 
eral pounds. He would surround one 
corner with his mouth, grasp it in his 
teeth, then saw it off with his knife. Why 
the lips were not sawed off was a mys- 
tery. The bigger the mouthful the more 
happy he appeared. 

Whenever opportunity offered, whether 
while gamming, or at other times, I asked 
the various captains how much a hundred 
barrel whale would weigh. Some esti- 
mated it at thirty tons, others at forty 
fifty, and not a few were as high as 
seventy-five tons. Even a “calf,” as the 
young whale is called, that is only four 
days old, is a heavy load to haul on deck. 
With polar whales the “cow,” or female, 
is larger than the “bull,” or male. With all 
other species of whales it is just the other 
way.* 

Our next whaling was off Point Barrow. 
When we left Cape Smyth we steamed 
around the ground ice along the shore 
into the open water beyond. 

Two other steamers were in sight whal- 
ing, and soon we, too, had boats down. 
Two whales were disporting themselves 
on the edge of the ice just ahead of the 
ship, and a boat made fast to one of 
them, but lost him. Two hours later 
another whale was struck and lost; but 
not long afterward a third was struck, 
killed and secured. ‘When struck, he 
darted under the ice, taking nearly all 
the line in the boat, but the bombs had 
done their fatal work. Slowly and care- 
fully he was hauled out, and when once 
alongside was quickly cut in. Boats 


* The following are the measurements of a whale 80 
barrels in size, made by Capt. J. F. Poole, of the V. S. Per- 
kins, of San Francisco, in August, 1867: Total length, 47 


feet ; length of pectorals, or “‘ fins,” 8 feet ; breadth of pec- 
torals, 4 feet ; distance from nib end to spout holes, 16 feet 
ro inches; extension of the flukes, 19 feet ; thickest part of 
blubber, 1 foot 4 inches ; thickness of the black skin, 1 inch ; 
length of the longest piece of whalebone, 11 feet 1 inch ;. 
distance the bone was imbedded in the gum of the jaw, 10 
inches ; number of pieces of whalebone on each side, 330;, 
weight of the longest piece of whalebone, 7 pounds. 
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were off cruising along the edge of the 
ice most of the time. During two nights 
young ice formed, so no whaling was done. 
One evening a large whale came up astern 
of the ship, about three ship lengths off, 
spouted three or four times, then disap- 
peared under the ice. He took so little 
time and was so spry, that a boat was not 
lowered quick enough. Even my detec- 
tive Camera seemed to work slow, but I 
“shot” in time to get him as he rounded 
to go down. 

We were in a narrow channel between 
the ground ice at the south and the main 
pack at the north. The current ran 
through this like a mill stream. In it a 
sailing vessel would be perfectly helpless. 
Even the steamers found it no easy task 
to make headway against it. This power- 
ful current, with a northeasterly trend, 
has carried many a ship to destruction. 
There was more or less change in the 
pack every day, usually according to the 
direction of the wind. Once it nearly 
closed in on us, driving out some of 
the steamers. When the second change 
came we all got out as fast as sail 
and steam could carry us. No vessel 


can be built that could withstand be- 
ing nipped between ice, grounded so as 


to brace itself on the one side, and the 
pack with millions upon millions of tons 
pressing behind it on the other side. 

For six weeks we lay around Point 
Barrow. Whenever the ice would allow 
of it, we would go out along the edge of 
the pack, or floe, and hunt for whales. 
Frequently we would pick up one or 
two, but more often the ice would drive 
us back to our retreat before we could be- 
gin whaling. But no time was lost when 
whaling was possible. The ship’s crew 
was divided into “ watches.” One watch 
would be on deck eight hours one night 
and four hours the following day, while 
the other watch would have the eight 


hours for rest—the “ watch below,” and the © 


four hours for the “ watch on deck.” By 
alternating, one watch would sleep most 
of one night, then be on deck most of the 
next night. But there was no regard 
either for the watch below or the watch 
on deck when there was whaling to be 
done. There are very few days in the 
eight months’ cruise when whaling can be 
dene, so no opportunity is lost, be it Sun- 
day or any other time. 

The old way of whaling, simply with 
harpoons and lances, has long since been 
superseded by the use of bombs. The 
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bombs contain nearly a pound of power- 
ful powder, and when they explode inside 
of a whale shatter it mercilessly. They 
are shot from a heavy metallic shoulder 
gun, or from a “darting gun.” This isa 
gun attached toa pole about six feet long. 
A harpoon is fitted to the gun, so the oper- 
ation of “darting” the harpoon is like the 
old method. But when the harpoon, or 
“iron,” is “*made fast” to the whale the 
bomb is shot from the gun. It enters the 
whale’s body and explodes in a few sec- 
onds, usually in a vital spot, and kills the 
whale instantly ; hence the royal sport that 
whaling was under the harpoon system 
has now become merely a butchering op- 
eration. There are cases, however, when 
a whale shows great fight. Sperm whales 
are born fighters, but polar whales are 
timid and die meekly. 

We found one whale that was not meek. 
When off in the ice, in a large hole some 
two miles in diameter, we struck a whale 
that spouted thick blood. This was an 
indication of a fatal wound, but he seemed 
determined to die game. Heading for 
the middle of the hole, he swept his flukes 
through the air, smashing the rudder of 
one boat, then plunging ahead in his ter- 
rible agony. His huge head would come 
out of the water, then his flukes would 
take a sweep in the air. Five boats were 
about him, each endeavoring to put an- 
other bomb into him, and yet not get 
within reach of his destructive tail. Once 
he headed for the pack, but we steamed 
in front of him and headed him off. Then, 
at a favorable opportunity, a boat ran up 
to him. The boat steerer raised his gun, 
and was about to shoot, when the whale 
disappeared. Again he came up, made 
another exhibition of his giant strength, 
and sank. For a quarter of an hour we 
watched him poking his head out of the 
water, swinging his huge flukes about and 
making faint attempts to spout. 

Trailing on quietly and calmly behind 
him all this time were two frail cedar whale 
boats, each made fast to him by a small 
steel harpoon and a hempen line two 
inches in circumference. With each ris- 
ing he seemed to gain additional strength, 
but the boats followed closer than he 
could guard against. At last a good shot 
was had. The muffled report of’ its ex- 
plosion followed, and he rolled over, dead. 
“ Hurrah!” shouted every man in the 
boats and on the ship. It was a shout 
of victory, a victory of human skill and 
cunning over nature’s royal brute, the 
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embodiment of strength and _ bigness. 
Few men in the crew had ever witnessed 
such a spectacle before Certainly I 
never had, and never expect to again. 
It was a victory worthy the superior in- 
telligence of man. ‘To come upon a 
whale and kill him instantly is a tame 
affair, but to defy him to combat, to cir- 
cumvent him at every point, and finally 
kill him, is entirely a different thing. 

On the morning of the next day the 
boats were off whaling and I was watch- 
ing them, when the lookout said: “See 
there!” A large polar bear with one 
cub was wandering along the edge of the 
pack, climbing over one hummock after 
another until they got within two ship 
lengths of us. There they halted, for 
they saw the ship, but being at the wind- 
ward could not scent it. Their noses 
were high in the air, sniffing, and as they 
patiently held them there I took the hint 
and photographed them. The scene was 
exceedingly interesting, for they were the 
first bears I had seen ; 
intruded upon by somebody calling out, 
“Fast boat!’’ In an instant two white, 
shaggy creatures were seen to head about 
and scamper away as fast as their clum- 
siness could carry them. No bullet fol- 
lowed them, but my camera caught them 
as they were disappearing over a hum- 
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mock. Before noon we had a 120-barrel 
whale cut in. 
The food of the bowhead whale is found 
n “slicks,” and these slicks give to the 
water the appearance of oily streaks. The 
different kinds of jelly fish that cause 
these slicks are “ bird’s eye,” “ snow- 
flake,” “sun gall,” etc. They range from 
the size of a pea, in the first named, to six 
inches or more in diameter, as is the case 
with the sun gall. ‘This last is found on 
the Atlantic coast, and sometimes in New 
York harbor. Bowheads also eat red 
shrimp, young salmon and other young 
fish. All whales are fat or lean, accord- 
ing to the supply of food. The whale- 
bone is all in the upper jaw, while the 
lower jaw has two large lips, one on each 
side. Whalebone is covered on the inner 
edge with coarse hair, like horse hair, 
which also covers the roof of the mouth. 
When feeding, the whale spreads out his 
broad lips, swims rapidly through a feed 
slick, and when his mouth is full of the 
food-charged water, he closes the lips 
partly, then forces the water out of his 
mouth with his tongue The hair serves. 
as a sieve and collects all the feed. This 
is swallowed, and then the operation is. 
repeated until his appetite is satisfied. 
While at anchor one day I looked over 
the ship’s books to see how much we ate,. 
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and I found that our eight-months’ sup- 
ply of food was 60 barrels of flour, 4,000 
pounds of ship bread, 70 barreis of salt 
beef and pork, 100 pounds of salt codfish, 
400 bushels of potatoes, 1,000 pounds of 
sugar, 300 gallons of molasses, 1,000 
pounds of coffee, 150 pounds of tea, 1,000 
or more cans of meat, vegetables, fruit, 
etc., besides small groceries. 

The men are paid a _ percentage or 
“lay,” the lay being “long” or “short,” 
according to the ability or position of the 
man. ‘The captain gets the “shortest ” 
lay, which varies from one-eighth of the 
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touched the water. Each boat has 200 
fathoms of line coiled in tubs, which is 
used with the harpoon. Then, as emer- 
gency articles, there is a keg of fresh 
water, a keg of bread, a lantern, and an axe 
to chop the line in case the whale threat- 
ens to swamp the boat. 

Whale ships are naturally oily, though 
they are thoroughly scrubbed with lye 
after the whaling is over. This oiliness 
has saved many a whaler from wreck. A 
good illustration of this is the experi- 
ence of Capt. Edward Penniman when 
he was master of the Minerva. His was 
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total value of the voyage to a sixteenth. 
Then come the officers and the men, the 
lays growing “longer’’ down the list un- 
til the steerage boy is reached, and he 
is fortunate if he gets a two-hundredth. 
Each ship has five whaleboats, and these 
boats are in charge of the officers and the 
boat headers, the captain always being in 
the crow’s nest to direct the boats by a 
code of signals. While the boat header 
—for each officer is a boat header—man- 
ages and steers the boat, the boat steerer 
uses the harpoon, and frequently also the 
shoulder gun. Boats always sail down to 
the whale. ‘To use a paddle, or an oar, 
would frighten the whale the instant it 


one of the last ships to leave the Arctic, 
having fallen in with many whales. When 
he had the blubber of several on board, 
he headed out, keeping the try works 
running. Soon a severe gale came on; 
the blubber all shifted to one side, giving 
the ship a bad list, and making her un- 
manageable ; the weather was too thick 
to see anything, and she drifted into the 
breakers on the shoals off Cape Prince 
of Wales. One heavy sea after another 
broke over her, threatening destruction 
to everything on board, for she was on 
her beam ends with her lee rail under 
water. But one very heavy sea stove 
several casks of oil that were on deck. 
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Like magic the sea stopped breaking ; 
the captain wore ship, reached deep water 
and escaped. 

On September 6 I changed to the 
steamer Be/uga, Capt. J. F. Brooks. That 
afternoon the northeast current was the 
strongest I had yet seen it, and as the 
day was very calm several sailing vessels 
were entirely at its mercy, slowly but 
surely bound to their destruction. But 
happily the close of the day brought a 
breeze, and they escaped. That night we 
anchored along the ground ice off Cape 
Smyth, where there were a dozen or more 
sailing vessels that had just come up. 
Almost the first news that we heard was 
that the revenue cutter had been success- 
ful in the search at Cape Navarin, and 
rescued Vincent. 

Scarcely a day passed without more or 
less mirage, and at times the effect was 
marvelous. Ships would be reflected long 
before they hove in sight, or perhaps the 
ice would be piled up in fantastic walls 
or masses. The horizon would be irreg- 
ular on account of this, and remain so for 
hours, there being practically no tide. 
The highest tide is three feet, but the 
average for the year is only about ten 
inches. A whaling and trading station 
has been maintained for some years in the 
building erected 
just above Cape 
Smyth by the Unit- 
ed States Govern- 
ment for the Signal 
Service Expedition 
under Lieutenant 
Ray in 1880-2 ; with 
a small sloop and 
two boats’ crews 
whaling is carried 
on whenever the 
weather and the ice 
permit, and the 
whales are agreea- 
ble. Whalebone and 
furs are also traded 
for with the na- 
tives. The presence 
of the station has 
probably saved the 
lives of many na- 
tives by furnishing 
food in exchange 
for work. ‘Theaver- 
age native is the 
most improvident 
being imaginable 
He cannot have re- 
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gard for the future. His desire to trade 
amounts almost to a mania. He will 
trade off his last bit of ammunition, or 
remnant of food, seemingly for the sake 
of trading ; the case is not as infrequent 
as it might be in which he will trade off 
his own child. Death by starvation is as 
frequent as death from natural causes, 
but it would be much less frequent were 
he more provident and energetic. At the 
station a large supply of venison is al- 
ways on hand and no more toothsome 
steaks can be imagined than I ate there. 

Two days at the anchorage and we 
were off again, the wind having scattered 
the edge of the pack. A strong north- 
westerly gale coming on we could not 
safely move, the ice was changing about 
so much, But we were under a lee of 
ground ice, so were secure. Soon that 
began to break up and threaten damage 
to the sailing vessels. In fact, two of 
them were driven ashore. Some retreat- 
ed down the coast, but half a dozen of 
the bolder ones pushed ahead and an- 
chored behind the point. In spite of the 
gale we went off toward the pack next 
morning. It was the only direction we 
could go in, for the pack had swung 
around on the land at the south, cutting 
off retreat, and it would not have been an 
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impossible condition 
of affairs for it to 
have remained so for 
the rest of the sea- 
son. A few days 
later, however, a 
change in the wind 
scattered the ice. 

When the whales 
enter the Arctic, 
they follow up the 
American shore into 
the northeast as fast 
as the ice breaks up. 
They go — nobody 
knows where, but it 
is surmised into 
the great basin at 
the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. 
But the eastward of 
Point Barrow is a 
dangerous region ; 
there may not be a 
cake of ice in sight, 
yet a sudden change 
in the wind may 
bring up the pack 
ina twinkling. No 
places of retreat are at hand, for the 
water is shallow inshore, hence ships, 
if caught, would most likely be pushed 
high and dry on the beach. Ships of 
much draught drag their keels in the mud 
if they go far to the eastward. One of 
the greatest dangers in Arctic whaling is 
this going east of Point Barrow. Yet the 
steamers and many sailing vessels venture 
there at every opportunity. Franklin's 
Return Reef is the farthest limit, though 
in 1886 steamers reached Barter Island, 
and aimed at Herschel’s Island, four hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Point Barrow. 
Had they gone there, however, they 
would have been shut in for the winter. 

We went fifty miles to the eastward, 
when the sudden change in the wind 
caused us some anxiety to see what was 
behind us. Some of the boats were off 
cruising, and before they could be called 
aboard they were caught. By hauling 
over the ice, however, they finally got 
aboard, but not before one had been bad- 
ly stove. Returning to the Point, we 
found the whole fleet, with but two or 
three vessels lacking, at anchor. The 
steamers again disappeared into the east- 
ward, and, as the weather permitted, some 
sailing vessels followed. 

One stray whale was picked up, but 
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whaling was so “dry” that the other ves- 
sels now squared away also for the east- 
ward. 

[From advance sheets of “Arctic 
Alaska and Siberia,” by Herbert L. 
Aldrich. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
and New York. | 
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THLETICS have 
been factors in 
history. Physical train- 
ing was part of the edu- 
cation of the Persian 
and Grecian youth; it 
was fostered and encour- 
aged by the Romans. The Greeks sought 
by it to attain courage, mental devel- 
opment and perfect proportions. Their 
battles, learning and art, showed con- 
clusively the results of physical exercise. 
Devoid, however, of any moral sentiment 
or strength, this physical training led to 
a voluptuousness that assisted in the 
downfall of these empires. Early Christi- 
anity, viewing physical development from 
this point,” naturally became arrayed 
against it, and the extreme of this op- 
position was reached in the radical as- 
ceticism of the Platonists. The succeed- 
ing Dark Ages destroyed all mental and 
physical development, while the chival- 
ry of the feudal system necessitated a 
revival of physical training. On personal 
prowess much depended in the days of 
tournaments and “the survival of the fit- 
test.” The collapse of the feudal system 
marked another decadence in_ physical 


exercise that extended to the early part 
of the present century, when out-of-door 
sports in Great Britain and the establish- 
ment of Frederick Ludwig Jahn Turn- 
platz, in Germany, gave athletics again a 
prominence. 


In this country the incidents attend- 
ing the early settlement provided for a 
time sufficient physical work. Later, the 
centralization of population, with the 
life resulting from a residence in the large 
cities, and a civilization tending to make 
a man more and more a unit in a complex 
social system, created a demand for op- 
portunities for physical training. There 
was a personal ambition to compete with 
others in feats of strength, which had 
been satisfied before in the sports inci- 
dental to the less restrained life of a 
newly-settled country. 

The Orange Athletic Club, organized 
in 1885 by several energetic residents of 
the Oranges—long noted as one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of New York, and 
with a social life that is proverbial—was 
one of the natural results of this rapidly 
increasing demand for athletic exercise. 
It has had a successful career. “ While a 
strict exclusiveness has been maintained 
in the election of members, their number 
has increased from a few to over five 
hundred. The stockholders’ list of the 
club includes the names of most of the 
men of prominence in a commercial, polit- 
ical and social way in the community. A 
spacious, comfortable and ornate club 
house in a central locality is the home of 
the club. Its history briefly is this : 

THE ORGANIZATION. 

In the winter of 1884-5 a party of 
young gentlemen of Orange were ac- 
customed to meet at a bowling alley on 
Main street one evening every week. 
Owing to the generally uncomfortable sur- 
roundings and a desire for something 
more than bowling, the subject was dis- 
cussed of forming an organization to 
erect a small building to be devoted to 
the interests of general athletics. Gradu- 
ally plans were formulated, and about 
February 1 a scheme was put forward to 
construct such a building. Opportunely 
for the Oranges, about this time Mr. 
William Torrey Baird, one of those inter- 
ested in the subject, visited Montreal 
during carnival time and was entertained 
at the Montreal Athletic Club. Delighted 
with their fine building, Mr. Baird re- 
turned home and loyally determining that 
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the Oranges should have a similar club 
house, if possible, he commenced at once 
to actively forward his plan. Soon after 
the following circular—and it is quot- 
ed as showing the fundamental objects 
of the club briefly and clearly —was 
drawn up by those interested : “We, the 
undersigned, realizing the necessity of 
having some place where the residents of 
Orange can gratify their desires for some 
kind of athletic sport, do hereby request 
you to attend a meeting to be held at the 
Music Hall on Saturday, April 4, at 8 
p. M., to consider the advisability of form- 
ing an association having for its objects 
the erection of a building to contain ten- 
nis courts, gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
etc., for the use of ladies and gentlemen.” 

This was signed by such well-known 
men as Dr. William Pierson, Benjamin 
Shepard, Henry A. Potter, Joseph A. Mi- 
nott, Edward Boote, Samuel Colgate, 
Gardiner W. Colby, John W. Vanderkieft, 
John Pettit, Robert F. Wescott, William 
M. Brewer and Alfred Boote. In the 
meantime the gentlemen who had at first 
advocated a small building, and who had 
not been won over to the other and more 
elaborate plan, held a meeting and de- 
cided to join in the scheme that looked 
toward providing a structure that would 
be a credit to Orange and all those in- 
terested in the project. Thus all forces 
were united. The meeting at Music Hall, 
pursuant to the above call, was attended 
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by about two hundred well-known resi- 
dents of Orange and the vicinity. Mr. 
William A. Brewer, Jr., was selected chair- 
man and Mr. Henry O. Potter secretary. 
Mr. Baird spoke at length upon the sub- 
ject and exhibited plans that provided 
for a building go by 130 feet, with two 
tennis courts, billiard room and dressing 
room on main floor; the gymnasium 
above, with the bowling alleys in the 
basement. The estimated cost was about 
$20,000 to $25,000, and this sum was to 
be raised by forming a corporation, with 
shares at a small par value, a share or 
more of stock being a substitute for an 
initiation fee. At this meeting a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. William T. 
Baird, Henry A. Potter, J. Montgomery 
Hare, Samuel Colgate, T. B. Criss, Rob- 
ert W. Hawkesworth, William A. Brewer, 
Jr., and A. D. Palmer, was appointed to 
canvass the subject among the residents 
and to report at a subsequent meeting. 
Success attended the work of this com- 
mittee, and at a meeting held on July 18 
they reported with plans, by-laws and 
other necessary work of organization 
completed. An offer of a lot 160 by 270 
feet on the corner of Halstead street and 
Railroad avenue, adjoining the station at 
Brick Church of the Morris and Essex 
Railroad, for $9,000, was submitted to this 
meeting and discussed. A building com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. A. P. Boller, 
John Pettit, Dr. William Pierson, J. Mont- 
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gomery Hare, William T. Baird, J. S. Baylis 
and Henry F. Hitch was appointed, with 
instructions to purchase a suitable build- 
ing site and to erect a club house thereon 
as soon as the sum of $15,000 was sub- 
scribed. This committee, it is seen, prac- 
tically became a subscription committee, 
and to their active, untiring work is due 
to a great extent the success of the 
Orange Athletic Club. It was not until 
the following February that the required 
sum was approached, and a meeting on 
the 13th of that month was called of the 
subscribers to consider the advisability 
of going ahead with the amount already 
subscribed. The meeting was a large and 
an enthusiastic one, and the deficiency 
was at once made up among those pres- 
ent. 

On March 4 a permanent organization 
was effected and the following directors 
were chosen: Robert W. Hawkesworth, 
William T. Baird, J. Montgomery Hare, 
Everitt Frazer, Henry A. Potter, John 
Pettit, J. B. Tilford, A. P. Boller, J. G. 
Morgan, George P. Kingsley, A. D. 
Palmer, William A. Brewer, Jr., T. B. 
Criss and H. B. Starbuck. A few days 


later the board, in organizing, elected 
Robert W. Hawkesworth president, J. 
Montgomery Hare vice-president, and H. 
B. Thomas secretary. 


A general meet- 


ing of the stockholders was held on 
March 20, at which the directors were 
authorized to purchase the lot at Halstead 
street and Railroad avenue as a site for 
the club house. 

The directors then went actively to 
work to secure plans for the proposed 
building from a number of prominent 
architects, and after a careful examina- 
tion the plans of Mr. H. Hudson Holly 
were selected. The building committee 
reported June 18 on the estimates for the 
work received, and advised the accept- 
ance of P. B. Fairchild’s bid for $10,000 
for carpentry work on main club house, 
exclusive of tennis building, and $3,129 
for masonry work, and the deferring of the 
construction of the tennis building until 
the Fall. This report was accepted and 
the contract was authorized to be con- 
cluded. Active work commenced at once 
on the building and was carried forward 
so rapidly that by early winter the club 
house was completed, though it was late 
in January before the formal opening 
and the reception took place. As soon 
as the main building had been completed 
the tennis building was commenced, and 
this was finished before spring at a cost 
of $10,000. ‘Thus the idea of the original 
projectors of the club of providing a 
building suitable for the athletic interests 
of their community was carried out. This 
success was due in a great measure to the 
persistently hard work of Messrs, Robert 
W. Hawkesworth, William T. Baird, T. B. 
Criss, Henry A. Potter and A. P. Boller. 

FEATURES, 

The social standing and character of 
the gentlemen who founded the club gave 
a status to it at once. This status has 
since been rigidly maintained. The per- 
sonnel of the club is equal to that of any 
athletic club in the country. 

The initiation fee is $20, or one share 
of stock at par value, which is $25 ; as the 
new member may elect. At present the 
members number 581, of whom 532 are 
stockholders. It is seen that compara- 
tively few come in except as stockholders. 
The annual dues are $20, payable semi- 
annually ; those of the juniors, members 
under twenty-one, being $10 per annum. 
Senior members have precedence over the 
juniors in use of all apparatus in the club 
house. Consistent with the original plan 
ladies are eligible as members, and nearly 
a fifth of the total membership is com- 
posed of them. The club house is open 
to them every day until 3 o’clock and 






























all day on Monday and Thursday. ‘This 
feature of lady membership is an in- 
novation in athletic clubs. Professor 


Sargent, of Harvard College, in a recent 
visit commented very favorably on this 
pleasant plan. ‘The annual dues and re- 
ceipts from billiards, bowling and tennis 
more than meet the current expenses of 
the club and necessary repairs, while the 
initiation fees are forming a sinking fund 
with which to redeem the bonded debt of 
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a portion of the front of the house. ‘The 
main doors open into a small lobby with 
the office placed conveniently at one side, 
and wide curtained openings give access 
to the ladies’ reception room on the left 
and the main hall or assembly room be- 
yond at the end. The lobby is decorated 
with a heavy dado of embossed Japanese 
leather in gold and bronze. Above this, 
to the ceiling, the walls are in plastic work 
in warm, soft colors, combed and flashed 
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the club. Financially the club is as sound 
as it 1s socially. 
THE CLUB HOUSE, 

The club house is divided practically 
into two buildings : the club house proper 
fronting on Halstead street and the tennis 
building that extends back and faces on 
Railroad avenue. The location is most 
convenient, it being almost the geograph- 
ical centre of the Oranges and not a 
hundred yards distant from the Brick 
Church station of the Morris and Essex 
Railroad. The entrance to the house is 
across a low wide piazza extending along 





in metals. The ceiling is in plastic work, 
with border of bronze in mosaic lines. In 
the assembly room, with its wide fire 
place, with a welcome blazing fire in win- 
ter, is the heavy oak mantel on which are 
placed various club trophies. ‘The side 
walls are stippled in plastic work of pleas- 
ing cedar hue. The frieze has a design 
of a flowering vine in bronze and old 
gold. Mosaic designs in delicate tints 
are used in the ceiling, the border of 
which is in blue and pink shades. The 
walls of the main stairway leading from 
this room are of the same shade of cedar, 
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with mosaic border in bronze and gold. 
In the ladies’ reception room the walls 
are covered with heavy English paper of 
delicate green with graceful vine design. 
The frieze is of rich flowered paper, and 
the ceiling is mosaic in character in green 
and buff shades. An open fireplace and 
oak mantel break one corner of this 
room. The furniture of these rooms is 
of oak, that of the reception room being 
upholstered in deep red plush. The large 
billiard room has a broad dado of Japan- 
ese leather heavily embossed in peacock 
blue and gold. A broad oak chair rail 
running around the room is above this, 
and there the walls are covered with am- 
ber-colored cartridge paper. A mosaic 
border and variegated bronze lines break 
up the walls. The groundwork of the 
ceiling is in an olive buff, with frescoing 
of light peacock blue. The character- 
istics of the side walls in border and 
paneling are carried out in the ceiling 
in harmonious colorings. This room 
is supplied with one pool table, three 
Brunswick-Balke billiard tables and oak 
furniture. Upstairs the card room is in 
light peacock blue, with buff mosaic 
border and ceiling of same shade. Oak 
chairs and lounges in leather and an 
upright piano make up the furniture of 
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this cheerful room. The reading rooms 
are in yellow olive shade, with olive green 
border, lightened with silver and bronze. 
On the library tables are found the princi- 
pal periodicals and current sporting liter- 
ature. Opening off the main hall down- 
stairs is the gymnasium, which is 41x48 
feet, with a height of thirty feet. This is 
equipped with the usual matériel of a 
gymnasium. A private stairway leads 
from it direct to the dressing rooms and 
baths on the second floor, over the hall 
and reception room. The dressing rooms 
are large and supplied with lockers. The 
ladies’ retiring room is fitted with lockers 
also, and is on the first floor back of the 
main hall. 
THE TENNIS BUILDING. 

From the hall or gymnasium one en- 
ters into the tennis building, in which are 
two full-size double courts. The floor 
dimensions of this spacious building are 
1oox110 feet, with an arching roof sup- 
ported by trusses. The centre of this 
roof is forty-five feet from the floor, 
which is laid in narrow two-inch strips of 
Georgia pine to prevent any warping or 
unevenness. Eight large skylights and a 
series of side windows give a splendid 
light on the courts during the day. After 
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various experiments with electric lights 
gas was adopted for furnishing light in 
the evening. The gas jets are placed in 
circles, with overhanging reflectors, and 
on the sides in rows with curving reflec- 
tors. The floors and walls are painted 
in rich browns, and the ceiling in dark 
yellow. This building is one of the finest 
in the country in ali its appointments. 
At the club-house end of the building a 
wide piazza, not included in the dimen- 
sions previously given, extends across the 
end of the room, from which spectators 
may watch the floor. There are several 
tennis clubs among the members which 
meet regularly during the winter. On 
these evenings the piazza is sure to be 
filled with interested spectators. It is in 
this splendid room that the club holds its 
annual ball, indoor sports and other en- 
tertainments. 
THE BOWLING ALLEYS. 

In the basement are the bowling alleys, 
four in number, of full regulation size 
and supplied with a perfect equipment. 
At the upper end a raised platform is 
provided for spectators. Adjoining the 
alleys is the boiler room, with the steam- 
heating apparatus, and a bicycle room, 
with necessary storage space, and an in- 
clined way leading to the surface. A 
kitchen is in this part of the building, 
with a dumb waiter running to the upper 
floors. There isno regular restaurant in 
the club, and wines and liquors are not 
sold on account of the presence of the 
junior members. 

The club gives an annual reception, 
which is one of the social events of the 
year, in the tennis building, the floor of 
which is covered with heavy canvas. 
Promenade concerts are also given every 
week or two in the Spring and Fall in 
this building. 

ATHLETICS, 

In athletics the club has had a pecu- 
liar experience. The usual procedure has 
been reversed. Kindred organizations 
have been built up by their grounds and 
athletes, but the Orange Club was prac- 
tically built from a social element. Han- 
dicapped thus far by being without its 
own grounds, it has not taken a promi- 
nent part in the athletic world. Another 
drawback has been in the want of a com- 
petent and successful instructor in the 
gymnasium. Several have been tried, 
but in each. instance the club has been 
unable to secure the right man. How- 
ever, in the present instructor, Professor 
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Doldt, the club has an instructor entirely 
satisfactory and efficient, he having come 
highly recommended by Professor Sargent 
of Harvard, through whose assistance he 
was obtained. 

The football team last season in the 
Amateur Football League made a very 
creditable showing in securing second 
place, defeat only coming from the crack 
Crescent team of Brooklyn. Among 
those who upheld so well the club colors 
on the team were Winthrop Burdick, who 
acquired his splendid knowledge of tack- 
ling and blocking at St. Paul’s School ; 
W. and F. Spaulding, Basil Ricketts and 
T. O. Speir, all Princeton men; Albert 
Wall, of Stevens, and Graham Brewer, a 
Harvard graduate. The team is strictly 
amateur, almost all the men being in busi- 
ness in New York. Their training, beyond 
past experience, was that obtained in the 
games played. With the use of the new 
grounds and opportunity for training, the 
team this season will be more formidable 
than ever before. 

The Amateur Baseball League was 
joined by the club in the middle of last 
season to fill the vacancy made by the 
withdrawal of the Bergen Points. Under 
the circumstances a fair first season record 
was secured. Among the well-known ball 
players of the club are Stagg, of Yale; 
Ernest Wright, formerly of the Young 
Americas of Philadelphia; Duffield, of 
Princeton, and Edgar Williams. The club 
is also a member of the Amateur Bowl- 
ing League. 

In tennis Sidney M. Colgate and Clif- 
ford A, Gould probably lead the club 
members. Last Summer a cricket eleven 
would have been put in the field, had the 
ground been in shape to play on, early in 
the season ; under the guidance of Mr. Ed- 
ward Boote, who is well known in cricket 
circles as a strong bowler and all-around 
player. The club has a strong cricket 
element, and a fair team will probably 
represent it another year. For competi- 
tion among members there is a handsome 
sterling silver cup for the member win- 
ning the most points in the athletic games ~ 
of the year, and another cup for the 
member of the bowling team making 
the highest average in the games of the 
Amateur Bowling League. This is now 
held by Wilfred Eaton, captain of the 
team, with an average of 158} made in 
twelve championship games. - For the 
billiardists. there are two championship 
cues to be contested for, the winner hav- 
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ing to defend his title for one year to be- 
come owner, subject to challenge not 
oftener than once a month. These cues 
are now held by Messrs. James and Over- 
beck. Theclub is a member of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union; and its open annual 
field meetings are held under the rules 
of the Union. In addition to the regular 
field meetings handicapped winter events 
are given in the tennis building, together 
with other athletic exhibitions during 
the season. Among the members inter- 
ested especially in athletics and who are 
doing active work in this direction are 
Leroy C. Fairchild, Henry A. Potter, W. 
T. Baird, Percy Seeley, B. W. Franklin, 
Dr. George B. Dowling, Rev. Alexander 
Mann and Edmund Aymar. 

THE GROUNDS. 

The grounds that the club has se- 
cured by a five-year lease, with a renewal 
clause for five years and an option of buy- 
ing at a fixed price, are at the Grove Street 
station of the Morris and Essex Rail- 
road, and immediately adjoining it. ‘In 
addition the line of street cars from 
Newark to Orange is within two hun- 
dred yards of the entrance. ‘This renders 
the place very accessible. The distance 
from the club house is eastward about 
three-quarters of a mile. That it is a 
misfortune not to have the club house 
and the grounds together is undeniable. 
However, land in the Oranges along 
the line of the railroad and accessible to 
stations is too valuable to be used as an 
athletic ground except the one plot the 
club house has secured, and that as a site 
for the club house is too far away from 
the centre of the community to be avail- 
able or popular in the evenings. 

The new ground is a rectangular plot 
about six hundred by four hundred and 
fifty feet, with here and there a large oak. 
There is being laid out upon this an ellip- 
tical, wide cinder track, five laps to a mile, 
and so laid out as to permit a 150-yard 
straight-away course on the side. Within 
the oval is placed the baseball, football 





and cricket field, the oval permitting a 
full-size football field within it. Outside 
of the track are the tennis courts, ten in 
number, and archery and croquet will be 
also provided for. At the lower end of 
the grounds a grand stand, with a seating 
capacity of 1,200, is to be built as soon as 
possible. Round the track a wide car- 
riage way will extend, sufficient for 100 
vehicles to stand in. Separate openings 
will give ingress and egress to and from 
the grounds. The slope of the ground 
on the west will be terraced, and from 
this spectators will have an uninterrupted 
view of the entire field. At the north end 
a summer club house will be erected, with 
dressing rooms and baths. Work has been 
pushed as rapidly as possible, but delays 
in draining have prevented the grounds 
being completed this year. When fin- 
ished the grounds will be as complete 
and perfect as experience and money 
can make them. 

The club colors are dark blue and 
orange, with a fleur de lis as insignia. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The management of the club is vested 
in a board of directors consisting of fifteen 
members, elected annually on the first 
Thursday of March by the stockholders. 
The board elects the officers of the club, 
and the various house, athletic and other 
committees are either elected by them 
or appointed by the president. The pres- 
ent officers are: President, Robert W. 
Hawkesworth ; treasurer, W. R. Hotch- 
kiss; secretary, Lewis H. Hyde. The 
club has probably, with the increased 
value of its land since its purchase and 
the buildings thereon, some $55,000 worth 
of property, and the cost of the new 
grounds in grading and buildings will 
add probably $10,000 more. 

The policy thus far has been conserva- 
tive, yet liberal. The success of the club 


is the best praise that can be bestowed 
upon the gentlemen who have to the 
present time held offices, and the best 
criticism upon the policy pursued. 
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LOBSTERS AND LOBSTER POTS. 


BY JOHN L, ROGERS, 


T’ was one evening 
in the latter part 
of November, 
and Joe and my- 
self had drop- 
ped into the 
store for an 
hour’s smoke, 
> where we al- 
ways found en- 
tertainment 
which we enjoyed much more than any 
the city could furnish. 

“Whose store,” do you ask? Why 
“the store,” to be sure. In a country 
town or large village one speaks of 
“Smith’s” or “ Brown’s;” but in a very 
small village boasting only of one or two 
mercantile establishments the term “the 
store” is sufficiently lucid, and such was 
the case in the little Maine fishing hamlet 
which we had visited in August, intend- 
ing to stay two weeks; but we were so 
pleased with the place and found so much 
that was novel, original and quaint to in- 
terest us that we had decided to remain 
till the holidays. 

Among the constant attendants at the 
store in the evening was Bill Gardner, 
in checked jumper and number eleven 
boots, who talked continuously, even in 
his sleep, they said. He used to make us 
extremely weary, but we made allowances 
for him as he was unable to read; and 
besides his talk was harmless, for no one 
ever listened to him if he could help it. 
“Ole Cap’n Maker” was always on hand, 
but it was a mystery to us why he walked 
the half mile from his house down on 
“Bug P’int” only to drop off into a nap 
immediately after saying ‘“Evenin’” or 
“Howday.” But he did, and his snoring 
could be heard like bugle blasts above the 
conversation, no matter how loud. 

Bije Tuttle had missed but three nights 
from the store in two years, and that was 
when he had a “risin’” in his ear. Bije 
was full of reminiscences and (usually) 
rum. No one could spin a yarn or state 
a startling fact but Bije would start up, 
always commencing with “That remin’s 
me of ther time ——.” Bije could always 
tell a bigger yarn than anyone else, but 
as Pete Brush frequently affirmed, “ He’d 





orter, fur heallers waits till the others as 
hed ther say.” 

On this particular evening, after politics 
had been carefully discussed and the ques- 
tion whether the person the stage had 
left that afternoon at Captain Buck’s was 
his wife’s sister-in-law who lived “up to 
ther west’ard”” had been argued but not 
settled, conversation drifted around to 
lobsters. 

On hearing lobsters mentioned Captain 
Maker, who had recently come in and was 
only partly asleep, roused himself, for he 
was, to a certain extent, authority on that 
kind of fish. 

“What's ther biggest lobster you ever 
see, cap’n ?” asked Jones’ boy. 

“Well, my boy, I'll have ter think,” 
and the old man straightened up, shifted 
his quid and tried to look wise. Then, 
continuing, “I guess ther biggest one I 
ever see was one we ketched "bout eleven 
years back—lobsters was lobsters in them 
days. Me an’ Tish Gardner was goin’ 
pardners. It was early in ther Fall, an’ 
we sot our pots putty clost in shore. We 
had one string to ther east’ard er Duck 
Island, an’ one day we'd hauled about 
half on it when we pulled up a pot with 
the biggest lobster in it ever was. He'd 
got nigh onto half way inter ther pot, an’ 
seein’ he couldn’t get no further he’d 
tried ter get out, but got stuck and ther 
he was wedged in tight. . I biled him, an’ 
Abel Wyman’s woman she said he was 
ther sweetest lobster she ever eat. How 
much did he weigh? Well, we put him 
onter ther scales, but I most forget now 
what he did weigh, an’ if I told ye I’m 
afeared yer’d think I was a-lyin’; but any- 
way I remember that we cut his tail in 
slices crossways, like as we would a steak 
cod, an’ ther meat in his claws was 
thicker’n through than my thumb. We 
had ter saw his shell afore we could git 
inter him, an’ Bill Holt he took a half of 
one of his big claws an’ made a cod line 
fast to it in three places an’ used ter draw 
water from ther well in it. "‘Twould hold 
nigh onter two gallon.” 

This remarkable narrative made such 
an impression on those present that at its 
close there were several minutes’ oppres- 
sive silence, broken only by the noise 
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made by Jones’ boy. Finally, all eyes 
turned instinctively toward Bije Tuttle. 

“Well,” said Bije, “I never see no sech 
big lobster as that. But that remin’s me 
of the time last summer when I see a 
pretty knowin’ one. It was down near 
Rockland, to Ed Ackiey’s ; you remember 
he married my sister Mary, cap’n. Well, 
I was ther a visitin’ last summer fer a 
spell, an Ed he had a tame lobster, ther 
only one I ever see or hear’n tell on 
either. He’d had him then ’long about 
four months. He was a bilin’ some one 
day, and this one seemed so kind er 
knowin’ like that he saved him and took 
him up ter ther house. Ed lived close to 
ther water, and ’twan’t long afore Jim— 
they called him Jim—got acquainted with 
all ther family, and seemed ter enjoy his- 
self fust rate. He used ter crawl down 
ter ther water onct or twict er day fer er 
swim, and then he'd go back to ther 
house and lay on ther piazzer and sleep 
with one eye open. Why, Jim got that 
way so he liked ter chaw terbacker. 

“ But Jim was fond er music, an’ when 
Ed sung or whistled ther ‘ Juba’ or ‘Shoo 
Fly,’ he’d lay on his back and keep time 
flappin’ his tail on ther floor. But ther 
pore feller died while I was there. It 
happened this way: Jim got to be quite 
a—not a watch dog but a watch lobster— 
an’ one day a young dude from ther ho- 
tel—one of those fellers with short pants 
an’ long stockin’s an’ his hair cut steve- 
dore — ain't it >—no, pompeydour — well, 
this feller he come down ter ther house 
one arternoon with er big black-an’-white 
haound with long hair, an’ went up on 
ther piazzer an’ knocked on ther door. 
He didn’t get no answer, so he made bold 
an’ went in. Well, Jim was there kinder 
dozin’, an’ he didn’t say nothin’ when ther 
dude went in, but when ther haound 
started ter foller, Jim he up an’ grabbed 
him by ther tail with his right claw—no, 
*twar his left one, warn’t it? No, I was 
right afore, it was his right one. 

“Well, ther haound give a yell an’ 
started straight ‘cross lots, an’ jest as he 
wos a jumpin’ ther stone wall what di- 
vided the skule lot from Lize Brown’s 
place—Jim hangin’ on ter his tail all ther 
time, mind ye—he slatted Jim up agin’ a 
rock, an’ he cracked his shell an’ hurt his- 
self so he let go his grip on ther tail. 
Well, Ed come an’ tuk Jim home an’ laid 
him on the piazzer in his old place. But, 
bless ye, they couldn’t do nothin’ for him, 
Pretty soon he kinder groaned, rolled 
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over onter his back an’ looked up ter Ed 
in a knowin’ way. Ed he knew what Jim 
wanted, an’ whistled ther ‘ Juba,’ an’ pore 
Jim he flopped his tail, keepin’ time all 
ther way through, an’ then keeled over 
onter his side and tucked up his toes.” 

When Bige had finished the above anec- 
dote he settled down in his seat and acted 
as if he wished someone would intimate 
doubts as to the truthfulness of his story, 
or try to tell a more startling one. If 
such was the case he was disappointed, 
for no one seemed anxious to dispute 
with him for the title of the chief Ana- 
nias of Kennecope. 

As for Joe and myself—well, we felt 
fatigued, and thought we would go out 
and seek the fresh air, take a walk up the 
main street, and then return to our lodg- 
ings. 

We had bidden the little company good 
night and Joe was just opening the door 
when Captain Maker called after us : 

“Don’t you two gents want to go out 
lobsterin’ with us in ther Jane to-morrer ? 
I can’t agree to catch a lobster like the 
one Bije tells about, but like’s not ye'll 
have a right good time. Ain't seasick, be 
yer’ 

We promptly accepted his invitation 
and assured him that, although we were 
not proof against mal de mer, it would 
take a pretty rough sea to cause us to 
pay Neptune tribute. 

“Then you be on Job’s Wharf at a 
quarter before 6 and we'll call and take 
ye off.” 

We turned in that night anticipating 
not only an enjoyable but an instructive 
outing next day, for we were not familiar 
with the details of lobster fishing. We 
were a little better informed than the 
Hibernian who, so says tradition, on being 
asked if there were any lobsters in Ire- 
land, replied, “Sure the say is rid with 
them,” for we had seen the fishermen 
about the harbor at low tide in their 
dories spearing flounders and sculpins for 
bait ; we had seen them leave the harbor 
in the morning with empty tubs and 
return with them in the afternoon filled 
with lobsters, which they transferred to 
the cars anchored in the channel. In 
these they were kept till a shipment to 
New York was made, when -they were 
taken out and sent away alive in barrels. 

We arose unwillingly at 5 the next 
morning, dressing more warmly than 
usual, and after a hearty breakfast of 
baked beans, brown bread, mince pie and 
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coffee, lighted our pipes and _ started 
down the road for Job Butler's fish 
wharf, a quarter of a mile distant. The 
air was cold but pleasant, and although 
half an hour before sunrise it was quite 
light, and over toward the “east’ard” 
the sky was tinted a bright red, indicating 
that the sun would soon be up. We had 
waited on the wharf about five minutes 
when we were startled by a yell, which 
for suddenness, vigor and volume would 
have compared favorably with a blast 
from a steam calliope, and soon from 
around the end of the wharf came a dory, 
manned by Sile Giddon and Enoch Par- 
kins, Captain Maker sitting comfortably 
in the stern. Upon inquiry we found 
that the yell emanated from the vigorous 
Sile. “It’s a way he has,” explained the 
captain ; “an’ if he didn’t yell he’d bust. 
He can’t help it; he’s built that way.” 
Realizing the seriousness of the result if 
Sile did not yell, we assured him that we 
enjoyed it and not on any account during 
the day to restrain himself, and he did 
not. 

The little schooner Jane was near the 
end of the long line of vessels in the chan- 
nel, ranging from a twenty-foot catboat up 
to a one-hundred ton banker. In passing 
the boats, one after another, one could 
not help wondering at the paradoxical 
names they bore. One might expect to 
see on their sterns Yankee Girl, Vixen, 
Tom and Jerry, and similar names ; but if 
so he would be disappointed, for nearly 
all bore a feminine proper name of a sen- 
timental order. There was old Jim Pater- 
son, who, the villagers said, killed his 
wife by hard work and abuse in three 
years, and who rarely drew a sober breath, 
He had named his sloop the Gertrude. 
Bill Moody, who was past fifty and al- 
ways went to bed at 8 o’clock, and who 
was so bashful that he dared not look at 
a woman, much less speak to one, had 
painted on the stern of his catboat, in 
large letters, Este//e. Thus there were the 
Maud, Alice, Clarissa, Belle and Mabel, 
and many others bearing similar names. 

The Jane was a stiff little schooner of 
about twelve tons, with a roomy forecas- 
tle comfortably fitted up. In a few min- 
utes we had got under way and were 
nearly out of the harbor, abreast of the 
lighthouse. Enoch commenced to build 
a fire and Joe and I helped him, as we 
were cold and anxious to get warmed 
up ; but we beat a hasty retreat to the 
stern when Enoch started to hurry up the 
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fire already burning by pouring in kero- 
sene out of a two-gallon jug which was 
nearly full. Upon our return we remon- 
strated with him on his carelessness, but 
desisted when he presented the powerful 
argument that there was no danger, for 
he had used kerosene that. way “for 
mor’n ten year, an’ never had no trou- 
ble.” The stove looked like a relic of 
medieval times, and, of course, was a 
stranger to blacking and was covered 
with a thick coating of dirt; but if the 
captain’s statements could be relied on it 
was the most remarkable stove in exist- 
ence, inasmuch that he occasionally used 
rocks for fuel instead of coal, and the 
only reason why he did not burn them 
altogether was that they made too hot a 
fire, except when the mercury was down 
below zero. 

After the fire was well started Enoch 
filled up the tea kettle and put it on the 
stove, and then put in the tea with reck- 
less prodigality, throwing it in by the 
handful from a quantity he had in a 
large paper bag. The tea kettle baffled 
description. To quote from the pros- 
pectus of a new invention, “it should be 
seen in order to be appreciated.” 

After getting warmed we stood on the 
forecastle steps, where we could see all 
that was going on and be comfortable at 
the same time. There wasa stiff easterly 
breeze and the Jane made good time tow- 
ard the grounds, which were about eight 
miles from the harbor. 

After an hour’s sail, devoid of special 
incident, Enoch, who was up forward, 
cried out, “ Thar ’tis, right ter larb’rd !” 
and looking in the direction he pointed 
we saw a large buoy painted blue and 
white, which marked one end of the first 
string of pots. The captain brought the 
Jane up into the wind, while Sile and 
Enoch pulled the dory which had been in 
tow alongside, and putting a tub into it 
they steered off to haul the pots, the cap- 
tain commencing to “jog” first on one 
tack and then on the other, always keep- 
ing within a few hundred yards of the 
dory, in order to render assistance, should 
any be needed. 

We were near enough to the dory the 
greater part of the time to observe the 
movements of the men, and by watching 
them closely, coupled with what informa- 
tion we alréady had and what we obtained 
from the captain, we were soon in posses- 
sion of the following facts : 

The pots were about four feet in length 
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and made of laths nailed to a frame of 
withes bent in such a manner that the top 
and sides were rounding, forming a little 
more than half a circle, while the bottom 
was flat. Each end was unlathed, but in 
it there was a knitted arrangement of fish 
line fastened to the outside edges and 
drawn in toward the centre of the pot, 
forming a sort of cone-shaped tunnel, 
which ended in a round entrance hole 
about six inches in diameter. 

In the centre of the pot and about a 
foot from each entrance hole there was 
suspended from a cord a piece of wire 
called the “ needle,” on which was strung 
the bait, which was cod or haddock heads, 
small flounders or the festive sculpin. 
The pots were fastened to a strong line at 
a distance of about fifteen fathoms, or 
ninety feet, apart, each line usually having 
forty and sometimes fifty pots attached, 
and was called a “string.” The strings 
were anchored fast at each end by a 
killeck, which is a home-made anchor, 
consisting of a rock held in place by stout 
withes, a couple of buoys or “ bys” mark- 
ing the spot. The lobster catchers vis- 
ited their pots two or three times a week 
when the weather permitted, but not 
infrequently in winter would ten days 
or two weeks elapse before the weather 
would allow of a small boat venturing in 
safety outside the harbor. Frequently, 
after a storm, the lobsterman would find 
not only a great number of his pots 
broken almost beyond repair, from having 
been smashed against the rocks at the 
bottom of the sea, but oftentimes a whole 
string would be lost, involving not only a 
loss of about $50, but the time necessary 
to make new gear, for the pots were not 
an article of commerce but were made 
by the fishermen as they needed them. 

Upon coming in the harbor with his 
lobsters the fisherman would put them in 
his car, which lay in the channel, where 
they would remain till they were sent by 
express alive to some New York commis- 
sion merchant. The cars are usually 
made of plank, although old dories are 
often utilized by boarding over and leav- 
ing their sides and bottom full of holes. 
Sometimes the lobsters remain in the cars 
several weeks, perhaps a thousand in a 
space containing not more than two hun- 
dred cubic feet, and they are well fed. 
The local authorities seem to differ in re- 
gard to the effect keeping them in the 
car any length of time has on lobsters. 
Some think that they lose in weight and 


become flabby, while others maintain that 
they come out of their confinement in 
better condition than they were when 
putin. It would seem natural, however, 
that to deprive a lobster of his stamping 
ground, the bottom of the ocean, and to 
put him in a box in shoal water already 
full of his brethren and sisters, could not 
fail to have a bad effect on him—not 
morally, but from a gastronomical point 
of view. 

All the lobsters in Kennecope that were 
sent away were shipped to New York, as 
prices were much better in that market 
than in those nearer home. Indeed, the 
fishermen often received much more per 
pound from the commission men than the 
retail price in Boston, although, of course, 
it would be difficult to decide whether or 
not it was a “ bait.” 

There were no official lists or bulletins 
published or otherwise obtainable on the 
lobster market, and as prices went up and 
down in aninscrutable manner, apparently 
regardless of the supply and demand and 
the weather, it was difficult to a person of 
only ordinary intelligence to know when to 
ship to the best advantage, and as the 
majority of the fishermen belonged to this 
class they shipped haphazard whenever 
the fancy took them, sometimes sending 
off six or seven barrels at once and then 
allowing the lobsters to accumulate in the 
cars for a month or more. 

Occasionally a man would receive a 
large sum when he got returns from a 
shipment, and then that particular com- 
mission man would get about all the con- 
signments for the next week ; but, strange 
to say, the price would almost invariably 
drop about the time the lobsters reached 
New York. It was at least singular that 
when Jim and John shipped lobsters on 
the same train, consigned to men in busi- 
ness under the same roof, and received 
their returns by the same mail, Jim’s 
check would be double the amount of 
John’s, especially in view of the facts 
that there was no superiority in one man’s 
lobsters over another’s and that there was 
no skill necessary in packing. 

The amounts received for a barrel of 
lobsters weighing 140 pounds varied from 
$5 to $17 net, and averaged about $10 ; 
but in years gone by the returns often 
were as high as $28 per barrel. 

When Sile and Enoch left the schooner 
in the dory they rowed a short distance 
till they reached the buoy, and then tak- 
ing their positions, Sile in the bow and 
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Enoch just back of him, commenced haul- 
ing. Well forward in the bow of the dory 
there was fastened a strong wooden 
wheel or roller about six inches in diame- 
ter, with a deep groove in its edge. Sile 
hauled up the line to which the lines at- 
tached to the pots were fastened, and 
putting it into the groove of the roller 
both pulled hand over hand till the first 
pot was: reached, Sile pulling it into the 
boat and removing the old bait and 
stringing fresh on the needle, while 
Enoch took out the lobsters, throwing the 
very small ones overboard and putting 
the others into the tub. Then they put 
the pot overboard and hauled along up 
to the next one. It was hard, tedious 
work, The water was so rough that fre- 
quently the dory would not be seen from 
the schooner, and it was so cold that the 
spray froze on the men’s clothing almost 
as soon as it struck. There were fifty 
pots on the string, necessitating a haul of 
nearly a mile; but in about an hour and 
a half they had finished the string and re- 
turned to the Jane, when they put the tub 
nearly full of lobsters on deck and went 
below to get warm internally and exter- 
nally through the medium of the hot 
tea and still hotter fire. Ina quarter of 
an hour they started off again, and re- 
versing their positions in the dory com- 
menced hauling the second string, and 
becoming tired of watching their some- 
what monotonous movements we turned 
our attention to the captain. 

Captain Maker had been lobstering “ off 
an’ on” for nearly fifteen years, usually 
turning his attention to lobsters in the 
fall, as soon as the cold weather com- 
menced and prices started upward, and 
continuing until spring, when he would go 
fresh fishing in the Jane, taking with him 
a crew of three or four men. In former 
years he went mackereling and _ halibut- 
ting, but as these fish became scarce he 
alternated between swordfishing and had- 
docking for a few seasons. For the past 
five years, however, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of swordfishing, he had fished for 
cod and haddock exclusively. He was an 
interesting old man; a typical fisherman, 
in his big boots, patched clothes and sou’- 
wester ; bluff and rough, but giving am- 
ple evidence of the possession of a warm 
heart. He was the most original, versatile 
and artistic user of profanity I ever met ; 
so much so that if a strongly religious 
person, and one who was at the same time 
a lover of the unique and original, had 
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heard some of his choicest expressions, it 
would have been an open question whether 
he would have been pleased or shocked. 
The captain had a history which would 
put to shame many of the heroes of juve- 
nile story books. He ran away from home 
at the age of fifteen, not because he had 
a yearning for the sea and his parents 
intended him to enter the ministry, but 
because his parents were both dead, and 
the distant relative — in name only — who 
housed him abused and underfed him 
and made his life unbearable. He ship- 
ped from Portland as cabin boy on a 
ship bound to Japan, but the vessel was 
wrecked in the Indian Ocean, and after 
drifting for two weeks in one of the ship’s 
boats he and his six companions were 
picked up by a bark bound for San Fran- 
cisco. On arriving in that port he gave 
up the sea, and after a year of knocking 
about he found himself on a Texas ranch; 
but tiring of a landsman’s life he worked 
his way down to Galveston and shipped 
on a coaster bound to Philadelphia. 

After working in a coal yard for six 
months in Philadelphia, he went as cook 
on a coal schooner to Portsmouth, N. H. 
Although then only thirty miles from his 
home he did not visit his friends at all, 
but shipped on a vessel bound to Medi- 
terranean ports, and afterward cruised 
around the world till the war broke out, 
when he made a number of trips as pilot 
on a blockade runner, where he made 
“bar’ls of money, but blowed it all in.” 
But he saved up a few hundred dollars, 
and before the war was over went back to 
his native place, bought a little cottage 
near the water and a fishing sloop, and 
settled down for the rest of his days as a 
fisherman, 

The captain was well off financially for 
those parts ; he always had a vessel that 
would sail to a market as quickly as any 
other along that part of the coast ; he 
was strong and well, and took chances in 
venturing out fishing when his neighbors 
were loafing at the store; he was very 
well posted on market prices, and conse- 
quently he made two dollars while the 
other fishermen made one. No one could 
truthfully say that the captain did his 
own housework, yet no one else did it, and 
he had no housekeeper to pay. He did 
not drink anything intoxicating, and to- 
bacco, of which he used a vast quantity, 
must have been his principal item of 
expense. 

It seemed, according to the captain’s 
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statement, that during the war a great 
many vessels had trouble in getting sail- 
ors, and used decidedly questionable 
methods in making up their crew. He 
said : 

“Ye see, a chap would come down to 
ther city from back in the country for er 
day, an’ he’d take er walk down on ther 
wharves, mouth and eyes wide open. 
Wen he’d be er standin’ gawpin at er ves- 
sel, liker not jest wishin’ ter go aboord of 
her, then the cap’n or mate would come 
ter ther rail an’ say, reel plessant like, 
‘How dy! Come aboord an’ look roun’s 
much as ye like an’ welcome.’ Well, the 
greeney, he’d go right aboord most 
tickeld ter death, an’ then ther cap’n he’d 
ask him ter go below an’ take er little 
suthin, an’ of course he’d go. But he'd 
no sooner git down ther companion way 
than scat! er blanket would be thrown 
over his head with some chloryform on’t 
an’ when he’d come to ther vessel would 
be out of sight of land.” 

The captain had caused the time to 
pass so quickly that before we were 
aware of it Sile and Enoch had hauled 
their second string and had returned to 
the Jane and renewed their attack on the 
tea kettle. The number of cups of hot 
tea they seemed capable of drinking 
would equal the record of a beer-drink- 
ing German student. 

When they started out again for their 
third and last string it was nearly noon, 
and the wind having worked ’round to 
“no’th,” made the water much rougher 
and choppier than before. The /ane 
tossed and pitched, and Joe, who had 
been looking a little off color for some 
time, edged apparently carelessly up to- 
ward the bowsprit. There he was shielded 
from observation, but did not remain 
long at his post. He soon sought the se- 
clusion of one of the bunks, and was very 
quiet for the rest of the trip. 

A little before 2 o'clock the last string 
had been hauled, the lobsters were in the 
tubs on deck, the dory fast astern and 
the /ane with wind abeam was making 
good time for home. Sile and Enoch 
went below to eat the lunch they had 
brought with them and to empty the tea 
kettle for the third time, after which they 
enjoyed a well-earned smoke, and then 
went on deck to sort and count their lob- 
sters. Each man had a short stick with 


a deep notch cut in the side, two and one- 


half inches long, which is the length of 
a marketable lobster. They sorted the 
lobsters out, putting the large ones into 


“one tub and those under the legal size in- 


to another, keeping the small ones only 
till they reached their car, giving anyone 
a mess who was on hand to take them 
away and then throwing the remainder 
overboard. The small ones would not 
average an inch under size and they sel- 
dom had recourse to the measuring stick, 
as they had culled out the very small 
ones thoroughly when taking them from 
the pots. On completing their work 
they announced that they had one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven “counters” or lob- 
sters over legal size. As that made each 
man’s share about $8 it was not a bad 
day’s work, although it really represented 
the labor of two or three days. The 
men had no sooner finished sorting than 
a sloop came alongside and the owner, 
Peter Wildes, sang out, “ How many did 
ye git, boys?” and the truthful Sile prompt- 
ly answered, “ Forty-three, Uncle Pete.” 

Lobsters are more or less migratory, 
and consequently each man guards a 
good locality when he finds one as zeal- 
ously as an urchin a favorite shiner hole, 
and he is also anxious to know how his 
neighbors are doing. 

When we were about half way home 
we passed a number of dories, and upon 
learning that their owners rowed to and 
from their strings our sympathy was 
transferred from Sile and Enoch to the 
men who were obliged to row eight or ten 
miles and haul their pots without the 
comparative luxury of a warm forecastle 
and hot tea. 

The Jane was made fast to her moor- 
ings, and the captain and Enoch started 
for the car with the lobsters, while Sile 
rowed us ashore in a dory which he bor- 
rowed from the next vessel. He left us 
where we had embarked with a cordial 
invitation to take another trip some time, 
and with a parting yell moved up the 
“crick”” toward his home. 

We would have known it was 3 o’clock 
as we started up the road even if our 
watches had not apprised us of the fact, 
for on the top of Spun Hill was Rhueben 
Gill, driving down into the village with 
the daily mail, and Rhueben had carried 
the mails for fifteen years, and had never, 
except when the roads were blocked with 
snow, been five minutes late. 
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CRANKSLINGER SKADDLE RIDES BACK TO HIS YOUTH. 


BY PRESIDENT BATES. 


AT the age of fifty Mr. Crankslinger Skad- 
dle was still a strong, active, tireless man, 
a swift and skillful wheelman. He loved 
exercise, and was always prompt at the 
club runs. While he did not indulge in 
tricks and frolic with his wheel so much 
as the younger clubmen, he was never found lagging upon 
the road; and, indeed, few of the strong riders came in 
fresher or cooler from a long and hard day’s run over a diffi- 
cult tour. 

When Mr. Skaddle resigned from the Detroit club to re- 
move to Grand Rapids, the club parted with him with sincere 
regret and a neat little farewell supper, at which frogs’ legs 
broiled and friendly eloquence were the dominant dishes, 
notwithstanding Mr. Skaddle’s sarcastic wit and cold man- 
ners had not made him a favorite. 

For reasons that need not here be inquired into Mr. Skad- 
dle’s business life had not been wholly a success. While he 
had acquired a moderate property and lived fairly well in De- 
troit for twenty-five years, he had not succeeded so well as he 
had expected, and he now returned to Grand Rapids, where 
he had spent his young manhood, in the hope of bettering his 
condition. He was induced to this partly by the phenome- 
nally rapid growth and energetic bustle of the latter city, and 
f secretly, no doubt, more than he realized, by the memories of 
old friends and old scenes and associations that imagination 
still pictured with the fresh brightness of his long-past 
youth, and that secret longing which tempts men of middle 
age to turn back upon the journey of life so far as they 
can and endeavor to renew their earlier experiences. Alas! 
how vain is such an effort usually. The joys and opportuni- 
- ties of life once past rarely return; time never runs back- 

ward ; and mercifully also the sins and sorrows of bygone 
: y years are forever behind us. The past lives mainly in the 
shadowy images of memory, like memorial photographs hung 

> ee upon the walls of the silent chambers of love and remorse. 
~~ No sooner had Mr. Skaddle arranged his new office and 
renewed a few old acquaintanceships than he applied for ad- 
mission to the Grand Rapids Bicycle Club. When his name was read somewhat 
hesitatingly by the secretary, who presented with his application a very flattering 
card of recommendation from the Detroit club, the president of the club let fall his 
left foot from its easy and undignified rest on a corner of the secretary’s desk, 
straightened up in his chair and looked at the secretary with an expression of 
mystified severity, as though he suspected Mr. Scratcher of attempting to trifle with 
the awful solemnities of the club’s initiatory rites. There was an astonished and 
deprecatory hush in the assembly for fifteen seconds, while eye inquired of eye the 
meaning of Secretary Scratcher’s announcement. Meanwhile Mr. Scratcher carefully 
compared once more the name on the application and the name on the card from 
the Detroit club, and then returned the stare of the president with a look of firm 

and unalterable determination. 

“Will the secretary please ead that name again?” asked one of the old charter 
members, from a back seat in a corner. 

“Crankslinger Skaddle,” read the secretary, in resolute tone, from the card. 
“Crank who?” recklessly inquired an impetuous young member. 
“Crankslinger Skaddle,” patiently repeated the secretary, very distinctly. Then 
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he looked the young member squarely in 
the eye, as if to challenge contradiction. 
Receiving none, he took up and read aloud 
the card from the Detroit club. 

“ Who vouches for this applicant ?” in- 
quired the president, settling back in his 
chair, and looking around upon the club 
with his usual steady dignity. 

“I do for one,” replied Mr. Robert Old- 
boy, generally called “ Bob” Oldboy by 
the club members, rising and bowing to 
‘the chair. “A better rider never applied 
for admission to our club. Moreover, 
the high terms in which Mr. Crankslinger 
Skaddle is commended by the Detroit 
club ought to satisfy us all. It gives me 
great pleasure to assure the club that, by 
admitting him to membership, we shall 
secure a valuable acquisition. I knew 
Cranky Skaddle, as we used to call him, 
when I was a boy and he was a young 
man, and when this city was only a small 
town. If it were necessary, Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of the best of the old settlers 
of the city—men whom the community 
regard with the highest respect—would 
testify to Cranky Skaddle’s early repu- 
tation. He comes back to this city in 
middle age, a strong, active man, with a 
good reputation both as a citizen and as 
a wheelman. He has opened a business 
office, as you have seen by the papers, 
and expects to live here; and I think the 
club will honor itself by promptly admit- 
ting him to membership.” 

Mr. Oldboy’s advocacy settled the busi- 
ness, and in due time Mr. Skaddle was 
enrolled as a member and warmly wel- 
comed by the wheelmen of the club, with 
whom he rapidly became a favorite, as 
one of his first acts after admission was 
to invite the club to an informal little 
supper at a popular resort, by way, as he 
said, of getting familiarly acquainted with 
the boys. 

Mr. Skaddle’s business did not grow 
rapidly. He was past the age when it is 
best for a human tree to be transplanted 
and attempt to strike new roots into new 
soil. 

Young men make new acquaintances 
easily, and naturally take advantage of 
circumstances ; middle-aged men are apt 
to wait for business to come to them, 
rather than to push out in all directions 
to grasp after opportunities. Mr. Skad- 
dle did not lack a certain amount of 
push; but naturally his new acquaintances 
were more among middle-aged business 
men, who had already selected their 


agents and business connections, than 
among the young men. 

Nevertheless his Detroit connections 
gave him some business, and his affairs 
prospered, though slowly. This gave him 
considerable leisure, so that, besides at- 
tending the club runs conscientiously, he 
fell into the habit of taking many solitary 
rides, with a view of seeing how the coun- 
try had changed during his twenty-five 
years of absence, and of indulging in the 
melancholy pleasure of visiting scenes 
that were familiar to his early manhood 
and searching out the survivors of the 
many families whom he once knew in all 
the country round about. Very few were 
the places that remained unchanged, as he 
remembered them; few the buildings that 
he recognized. The very roads seemed 
different, and the old, familiar faces, alas ! 
were nearly all gone. Ina country grow- 
ing so rapidly even the face of nature ap- 
peared to have been altered by the busy 
work of men. The roads ran level or 
with easy grades where he remembered 
hollows and hills. Small watercourses, 
bank full in years gone by, were now either 
dried up or totally obliterated. Woods 
had been succeeded by cultivated fields ; 
the boundaries of old farms were merged 
in others ; rude houses of the early set- 
tlers were replaced by modern farm 
houses ; even the broad river had shrunk 
into a narrower and shallower channel. 
Now and then he was gladdened by find- 
ing an ancient tree that he remembered 
as an old acquaintance. 

Mr. Skaddle was returning, one hot 
afternoon in the early summer, from one 
of these lonely excursions into the coun- 
try. He rode at a leisurely pace, letting 
his wheel curve and wabble over the sur- 
face of the smooth road, while his mind 
was thronged with memories of the past. 
Over the landscape, as he proceeded, 
imagination spread like a veil the other 
landscape that belonged to the earlier 
years. Where there were fields, buildings 
and busy people, he seemed to see the 
shadows of the woods that used to be. 
The ghosts of the old farms took their 
familiar places like lingering pictures 
covering the present reality. Even the 
smooth graveled roadway showed to his 
memory the sand and stones, ruts and 
irregularities of the long vanished early 
times. The river, running sluggishly and 
shallow a little way off, now dotted here 
and there with boats and lined with idling 
fishers, seemed to his dreaming senses 
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the quiet stream he had seen thirty years 
before, with a solitary Indian canoe drift- 
ing slowly down its current, with John 
Robinson, the half breed, tn its stern, son 
of old Rix Robinson, famous in the early 
annals of the State. 

So, rolling dreamily into the suburbs 
of the city, there suddenly flashed before 
his memory a vivid vision of the last 
time he had been in that place, twenty- 
five years ago. It was a summer after- 
noon, as now. But then the road ran 
amid pleasant woods, where now was an 
uncouth street lined with factories, shops, 
saloons and unattractive houses, utterly 
bare of shade, wide open to the hot glare 
of the day, and unpleasant with the dust, 
the smells and the noises of business life. 
Over all these unpleasant sights and 
sounds his busy imagination drew the 
visionary veil of the past. He saw him- 
self walking slowly, a young man, through 
the shady grove, in an earnest, though 
gentle quarrel with a girl. How pretty 
she was! how affectionate ! how charm- 
ingly lovable! He saw all her good 
qualities now. He had felt them often 
during the years that had come and gone. 
Here, where is now this unsightly lumber 
pile, is the precise spot where he told her 
that they must part—that their dream of 
love was over—that he was going away, 
not to return, and it would be best to 
forget each other. There, where stands 
the corner saloon, had been the great elm 
under which they stood when she bade 
him go if he would, but refused to give 
back the ring he had given her or to re- 
turn the old-fashioned ambrotype picture 
she had of him. So they parted—for- 
ever, he had said. 

Well, it was best so. All his friends 
had said it was best. She had not the 
manners, nor the knowledge of society, 
nor the education fit to accompany him 
through what he then thought was his 
world. She had a mind that might de- 
velop fairly, though she was not intellec- 
tual. But American girls, as he now 
knew, almost always in time grew to 
adorn any places to which fortune and 
love might elevate them. And, after 
all, he really had not won the success 
in life that he was then ambitious for. 
Here he was in middle life, and not so 
high as to dazzle any sensible woman, 
even the poorest. He had won successes, 
but they were empty honors. He had al- 


ways mingled in good society, but noth- 
He had 


ing substantial had come of it. 
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almost achieved wealth, but it had slipped 
from his grasp. In fact, his career had 
been less than success if much more than 
failure. When he put away this girl it 
was his scheme of life to go into the best 
society ; to find, love and marry some 
wealthy girl, whose family and friends 
would help him to push his business 
plans to the height he dreamed of. But 
events did not so shape themselves. He 
had gone into society and been well re- 
ceived. But the wealthy girls had other 
lovers and did not want him; the poor 
ones he did not want. He had flirted and 
wooed at times, but there was a lack of 
sincerity and a politic caution manifest 
enough to prevent success. He was fifty 
years old and still without a home, 
though he had always meant to marry 
—when he could do so to advantage. 

Strange that such thoughts should force 
themselves upon a sensible middle-aged 
business man, out riding his wheel, upon 
a hot afternoon! Mr. Skaddle tried to 
laugh them off, with an inward chuckle at 
the folly of :t. But they refused to be 
routed. He remembered how it seemed 
a sort of wrong to himself when he heard, 
a few months after his departure, that the 
girl he had left had married one of his 
old acquaintances—a rattle-brained, ne’er- 
do-well young fellow. Later he had heard 
that they were poor as poverty ; that her 
husband did not treat her well; that he 
had died, leaving her with a child. That 
was all he knew of her fate. Somewhere 
among the traps in his office was her pic- 
ture, in an old russet leather case, such as 
ambrotypes were put up in thirty years 
ago, before photographs came into vogue. 
Occasionally he had come across it, dur- 
ing these years, when he always looked at 
the fair face with more or less of mel- 
ancholy regret, and then flung it back 
among other old relics, never having the 
courage to quite throw it away. Perhaps 
it was seeing this when arranging his be- 
longings in his new office that had put 
these uncomfortable memories into his 
head. 

Thus musing, Mr. Skaddle ran his wheel 
with increasing difficulty, on account of 
the badness of the street surface, deeper 
into the city suburbs, Just now the maze 
of trucks, heavy lumber wagons and 
various teams that usually spoil the road- 
way in that part of the town were thinned 
out, the workpeople having gone to their 
suppers. The crowds upon the sidewalks, 
too, were gone. Hence his attention was 
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attracted to a woman who came out of a 
house, and walked with a weary and un- 
even step down the sidewalk in front of 
him. She was apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age, though he could 
not see her face, very cheaply but neatly 
dressed, and with as good taste as the 
cheap material would admit of. Plainly 
by her dress and appearance a working 
woman—a seamstress probably ; notwith- 
standing, she moved and bore herself 
like a refined lady. But what made her 
stagger in her walk suddenly for a few 
steps? He had seen women tipsy before 
—but he felt this suspicion to be mean, as 
he observed her totter again, putting one 
hand to her head, as if in pain, and thrust- 
ing out the other hand before her, as if 
she could see but dimly and was feeling 
her way. By the time he had ridden up 
even with her, she reeled a few yards, and 
then fell prone along the walk, face down- 
ward. 

Mr. Skaddle leaped hastily from his 
wheel and let it fall noisily upon its side 
across the curbstone, while he ran to the 
prostrate woman. In a moment he was 
joined by others. People came out of their 
houses and pedestrians came hurrying up. 
Exclamations of pity, of curiosity and of 
derision mingled about him as he aided 
the first comers to raise the fallen woman 
and turn her face to the light. While 
one of the women from a house nearby 
bathed the face of the sufferer with 
water and another applied smelling salts 
to her nostrils, Mr. Skaddle was intently 
studying her features. They were strange- 
ly familiar, or familiarly strange. It 
seemed the face of one he knew, or had 
known, intimately ; and yet he could not 
conceive when or where he had ever 
looked upon that face before. He noted 
her clean, neat and tasteful but poverty- 
stricken attire; her hands, shapely and 
well kept, but showing the marks of the 
needle and yet severer toil clear to their 
tips ; her features, refined alike by suffer- 
ing and thought; her form still handsome 
and that toil and want had not quite rob- 
bed of the soft roundness and indefinable 
grace of a lady ; her hair that still kept 
its brown abundance. 

While Mr. Skaddle was wondering, the 
eyes of the fainting woman lost their 
fixed glare and softened with returning 
consciousness ; the blue paleness of her 
face flushed slowly toward a natural red 
and white. At first her semi-conscious 


gaze wandered unmeaningly over the 
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group about her, but soon she seemed 
to see dimly only one face of all those 
around her, like a half-parted soul peer- 
ing through the fog that envelops the 
mysterious coast where the shores of life 
and the ocean of death meet. She fixed 
her softening and wistful eyes upon Mr. 
Skaddle. All else faded from her mem- 
ory; the years, with their burden of 
sorrows, melted away as a dream; the 
place, the time, all that was around them, 
were unknown ; only between these two 
soul looked upon soul. She sighed and 
breathed his name softly and in the only 
tones that in all his life had ever been 
able to invest it with melody : 

“Cranky, Cranky Skaddle! 
come back at last?” 

Alas, poor Crankslinger! The pitiful 
ludicrousness of the scene pierced through 
the crust of years and habit and inflicted a 
rankling wound. Where now was the icy 
armor of respectability? Where the thin, 
cold shield of “good society ”’ and the 
adamantine veneer of business hardness, 
if a woman fallen in the street—a poor 
working woman—could address him thus, 
and in the presence of a wondering, sneer- 
ing crowd? His first miserable impulse 
was to steal away; but the crowd pre- 
vented, and one rude fellow, whom Mr. 
Skaddle vainly tried to annihilate with a 
glance of dignified scorn, actually slapped 
him on the shoulder and remarked for the 
edification of all : 

“She means you, old boy!” 

“Old boy!” Mr. Skaddle had not 
been so disgusted for years. But there 
was no escape. The crowd hemmed him 
in. Besides, when he looked again at 
the woman, the pitiful pathos of her half- 
unconscious look tugged at his _heart- 
strings —if he had any—and held him fast. 

And now the woman spoke again, still 
seeing only him and evidently lapsing 
back toward insensibility.’ 

“ Cranky,’ she said, in a faint, low voice, 
but so clearly that all those nearest must 
have heard her, “I did love you truly!” 

Mr. Skaddle bent over her and listened 
intently, as a remorseful sinner listens to 
the still small voice of his conscience. 
For a moment he also forgot his sur- 
roundings. If he heard he heeded not 
the brutal laugh of a few sneerers, nor 
the tormenting remarks of the street 
gamins : 

“Sweet on the old cock, isn’t she?” 
“There’s where the old gal touched him 
on the raw,” etc. 


Have you 




















Meanwhile a lady in a passing carriage 
forced her horse far enough through the 
throng to see the sufferer. “Why,” she 
exclaimed, “it is May Demple!” She 
instantly comprehended the situation, or- 
dered the sufferer to be placed in her car- 
riage and drove off with her, followed by 
Mr. Skaddle on his wheel. He wanted to 
get away from the crowd. He also want- 
ed to know where Mrs. Demple was taken. 
He further wanted to be of some service, 
if he could; and he was, for the lady of 
the carriage beckoned him alongside and 
directed him to go for a certain doctor 
and bring him at once to a street and 
number which she named. 

Mr. Skaddle’s manhood rose to the oc- 
casion. He got the doctor. He found 
the two plain, bare, cheap rooms in which 
Mrs. Demple lived. He went out again 
and got a nurse, whose address he ob- 
tained from the doctor. And he went 
out still again and returned with a big 
bundle of packages containing sundry ar- 
ticles that the nurse said would be useful. 
In short he made himself so indispensable 
that the lady who had taken Mrs. Demple 
home and who had aided the doctor in 
his efforts to restore her to consciousness 
thanked him warmly for his supposed char- 
itable kindness and hoped that he would 
attend her church. He was a stranger to 
the city yet. Why, then (after reading 
his business card and seeing that he was 
in a reputable business, and judging him 
to be a gentleman accustomed to good 
society) she invited him to take a seat in 
her pew the next Sunday. And Mr. Skad- 
dle, finding that her church was rich and 
fashionable, and rapidly calculating how 
much business he might draw from its 
members, promised to do so, and hoped 
she would show him the further kindness 
of helping him to acquaintance among 
the church members, with whom he hoped 
to find such a Christian welcome as would 
induce him to take a pew of his own 
among them. This was adroitly awaken- 
ing her liveliest interest—the gaining of 
a new member for her church—and they 
parted, each with the feeling that charity 
brings its own reward, when properly 
managed, 

The next day Mr. Skaddle called to see 
how the patient was getting on. He 
found the doctor there, and inquired what 
was the trouble with Mrs. Demple. 

“ Nothing,” answered the doctor, “ just 
nothing at all. A fine, strong, healthy 
All that ails her 


woman, Mr. Skaddle. 
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is insufficient nourishment, too long hours 
of hard work, very natural worry of mind 
and too much loneliness. All she needs 
is a little tonic, plenty to eat, a week’s 
rest, a cheerful nurse for a companion, 
and relief from constant anxiety about 
herself. Now, there’s an example,” con- 
tinued the worthy doctor, with some heat, 
“of the way a good many of these work- 
women dig their own graves. Lives all 
alone in these rooms, with no companion- 
ship—worst thing one can do to be alone 
continually. Nature intends man, and 
especially woman, to be social. Gets up 
early mornings and sits up late evenings 
getting her meals and taking care of her 
rooms and doing her own work. Goes 
out early and stays out late sewing or 
washing and ironing for other people. 
Toils like a slave! 

“Of course, people do not talk much to 
her or treat her as a companion at all. 
Merely a hired machine, you know. 
Comes home tired and dispirited to spend 
several more hours doing her own work, 
all alone, nobody to welcome her or talk 
to her. Eats the cheapest and least nour- 
ishing food. Often enough, no doubt, 
eats nothing at all—it isn’t worth while 
to cook a warm meal for just one; be- 
sides it saves fuel and work, at the ex- 
pense of health—to merely take a bite 
of bread and butter, perhaps bread with- 
out butter, and go to bed late in a cold, 
damp house. Doesn't eat meat enough. 
Natural consequence, deranged digestion, 
weakness, nervousness, thin, poor blood; 
lucky to escape consumption or other 
fatal disorders. This Mrs. Demple, I’m 
told, always pays her rent promptly. 
Probably sometimes cuts off her victuals 
to do it, and isn’t dressed warmly enough. 
Villanous abuse of nature, Mr. Skaddle— 
villanous !” 

The doctor looked as indignant as 
though poor women practice such econ- 
omy from choice instead of necessity. 

“No use of my calling again,” he con- 
cluded. “I’ve given full directions to the 
nurse. Very kind of Mrs. Churchly and 
you to look after the poor woman, but 
it’s no use ; as soon as you get her strong 
and well again she will begin to run her- 
self down. It’s their way, and you can’t 
alter it. Fine woman: ought to live to 
a good, healthy old age; but she'll wear 
herself out in another ten years, and we 
can’t help it. Good morning.” 

Mr. Skaddle had not intended to call. 
When he got home to his office the pre- 
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vious evening he congratulated himself 
upon being safely out of a disagreeable 
scrape. Then he went to his hotel and 
ate his supper. Afterward he returned to 
his office and sat a long time, tormented 
by troubled thought. He hunted out the 
old ambrotype, and sat looking at it 
many minutes. Had he ever really loved 
that pretty and affectionate girl? He 
had often asked himself that question be- 
fore, and the answer was the same now 
as always. No; he had not—that is, not 
with the true, absorbing, irresistible pas- 
sion that he imagined true love to be— 
not better than, not so well as he loved 
himself, 

But, somehow, he had never loved any- 
body else. Her memory had spoiled his 
life. Whenever he had tried to love a 
rich girl or one whom to marry would 
be to his advantage, the memory of 
her prettiness, her affection, her winning 
ways, had arisen and chilled his earnest- 
ness and spoiled his success by the con- 
trast. Hecould not seem to be in love 
with another well enough to conceal the 
insincerity and heartlessness of it, and 
his successive charmers always sooner 
or later detected the hollowness of his 
pretenses. All the more reason why he 
should keep away from her now. But 
really he had behaved badly toward her. 
She was in want and suffering. For old 
friendship’s sake, if nothing more, he could 
not well avoid taking a little trouble and 
spending a little money to better her 
condition. He would go to her rooms 
and see what was needed while she was 
ill. Then he would try and find some 
easy, paying employment for her by the 
time she was well. This was why he 
called. 

He did not see Mrs. Demple, nor did he 
ask tosee her. But he obtained from the 
nurse a list of things that would be useful 
—a list so long that it astonished her, 
since he kept asking if there was not 
something more he could put down to 
make them (he was careful to say ‘them’) 
comfortable. Then he went away and 
ordered wood, provisions, meats, flour, 
groceries, including many fruits and deli- 
cacies that the nurse had not mentioned, 
but that the grocer skillfully called his at- 
tention to. He hailed a passing milk cart, 
and ordered milk left every day, buyinga 
big package of tickets and sending them 
with the groceries. He stopped before a 


furniture store and meditated ordering an 
easy chair, and carpets and other things ; 


but concluded it wouldn’t do —what would 
Mrs. Churchly think about him? As it 
was, he had made liberal provision for 
a whole family for at least two months. 
Then he rode back to his office, where he 
chuckled to himself as having done the 
proper thing in neat business style. Now 
he could really wash his hands of the 
affair and do business, at peace with his 
conscience. 

So for two days he did not go there 
again. The third day he was surprised 
by a call at his office by the nurse. 

“What is the matter?” he asked as 
soon as he saw her. “Anything going 
wrong?” 

“Yes, sir; it’s all gone wrong. Mrs. 
Demple won't have anything. She won't 
touch the things you sent. She wanted 
to turn me away until I made her believe 
that Mrs. Churchly engaged me. She 
won’t eat the things as she ought. And 
it makes her nervous and sets her crying 
to see’em. I expect I made the mischief, 
sir. Yousee, I thought it was all right— 
you were an old friend—and so, when she 
was able to sit up and look about a bit, 
and she asked me who sent her all the 
things, why I blurted your name right out, 
and told her the whole story. Well, sir, 
she just wrung her hands and cried ; and, 
as I was telling, from that moment she 
wouldn’t touch nor taste a thing. I ex- 
pect you'll have to go and talk to her, 
sir,if we’re a-going to ever get her well 
again.” 

Mr. Skaddle was in another fix. Of all 
things in the world he didn’t want to go 
and talk to Mrs. Demple—that is, under 
the circumstances. Suppose she should 
talk as she had talked when she was only 
half conscious? But, hang it! of course 
she wouldn’t. Being now conscious and 
able to sit up, she might talk still more 
disagreeably. Confound the unreason- 
ableness of women, anyhow! Did any- 
body suppose that if he were ill, weak, 
hungry, he wouldn’t eat good victuals re- 
gardless of who furnished them? Or that 
he would refuse aid because it came from 
her? Why, dash it! he would be only 
more grateful to her than to any other 
person in the world if she should ever do 
anything for him when he was ill. So, 
grumbling and growling, he sent the nurse 
back, and said he would follow her directly, 
and presently he took his wheel and rode 
after her. But, before starting, he put 
the old ambrotype in his pocket, and on 
the way he arranged in his mind quite an 
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eloquent business-like oration that he in- 
tended to deliver to persuade Mrs. Demple 
to be reasonable about the victuals. 

Mr. Skaddle did not deliver that ora- 
tion. It seems a great pity, for it con- 
tained several passages that he still flat- 
tered himself were rather neatly put and 
that were brimful of business wisdom. 
The widow received him with such a 
ladylike air and such a well-bred civility 
that its very first phrase, “ Now, my good 
woman,” was knocked out, metaphori- 
cally speaking, in the first round, leaving 
no visible starting point. And even the 
most practiced orator cannot orate with- 
out a starting point. She was seated in 
a rocking chair, looking pale, pretty and 
calmly determined. In a few courteous 
and kind but polite sentences she showed 
Mr. Skaddle how improper it would be for 
her to receive kindnesses from him, of all 
men, especially after the unfortunate re- 
mark she had been told she had made 
during her unconsciousness. Her pale 
cheeks reddened a little and her eye. 
lashes drooped modestly at this allusion. 
She could only thank him sincerely for 
his kind intention and bid him farewell. 

“Mary !” exclaimed Mr. Skaddle, with 
grieved impetuosity. She showed an- 
other faint flush at the familiar name and 
half flashed a glance of distrustful inquiry 
at his eager face. 

“Mary,” he repeated, plunging at once 
into a free expression of his inmost 
thought, “I did you a cruel and shame- 
ful wrong once. I acknowledge it fully 
and freely: I had no excuse—not a 
shadow! Iknow that now. I was a boy 
then. I am a man now—look at me, 
Mary—an old man almost. If you 
wanted revenge you have had it. That 
wrong to you has spoiled my whole life. 
I have not succeeded in business as I 
planned. I have not married” [she looked 
at him with sudden interest] “as I meant 
to do. I have now no home, no real, 
genuine friends, no settled ties in the 
world. Your memory always came be- 
tween me and any other woman—be- 
tween me and even my business hopes. 
And now you refuse to let me do you an 
ordinary kindness, such as I might, if I 
could, do to any stranger. Do you know 
that I have never offered to do a kind- 
ness before? You step between me and 
God, and prevent my first good action. 
I cannot expect forgiveness ; but you are 
cruel to me and to yourself also.” 
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“Cranky !—Mr. Skaddle—I—you see 
the impropriety.” 

At this sign of faltering, Crankslinger 
didn’t see anything else but his advantage. 
He pressed it earnestly. He remem- 
bered part of his oration, not in its words 
and tone, but its argument. He demon- 
strated that she ought to get well ; that 
she should obey the doctor, and eat and 
live differently in order to get well; and 
above all that she should have charity for 
him, and permit him to do at least one 
kindness after all these years of selfish- 
ness. And finally he whipped out her 
picture and showed her how she had 
looked when a girl, and how he had 
always kept it. He urged his plea with 
so much respect, not unmingled with re- 
morseful tenderness, that, of course, he 
prevailed, and he went away humbly 
thankful, at least in appearance, and im- 
mediately ordered several additional com- 
forts to be sent to her, first instruct- 
ing the nurse to attribute them to Mrs. 
Churchly or her church. 

Then Skaddle made careful inquiries 
about Mrs. Demple. He found that she 
had first supported her husband by her 
labor and brain. She was held in high 
respect. She had been teacher in one 
of the public schools. She had learned 
music and was the contralto of a fashion- 
able church choir until the church became 
rich enough to pay for its music, when, as 
usual, it took a later comer with more 
fashionable pretensions. She had toiled 
at fine needlework and dressmaking, and 
was reputed for her taste and skill. She 
had been welcome in the best society, un- 
til the city grew so large that wealth, or 
at least costly attire, ruled society circles. 
She had supported herself fairly well until 
she lost her daughter, a young lady of 
education and promise, after which, hav- 
ing no longer so much incentive for exer- 
tion, nor any spur to her ambition, she had 
somehow gradually drifted out of society 
and into greater and greater straits of 
poverty, because, being a proud and self- 
contained woman, she had never sought 
aid nor even employment if it did not 
come to her unsought. 

But why prolong such a story? Every- 
body knows how it must end. The wed- 
ding was strictly private. But a hand- 
somer or sweeter bride never stood at the 
altar. She seemed to have renewed her 
youth, and, like her, Mr. Skaddle found 
his come back. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOOTBALL. 
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.~OMETIMES it happens 
“a. that by a few important 
f*4_ changes in methods or 
tules of play the whole 
character of a game is 
revolutionized. In _ this 
way an unscientific sport 
may become scientific; a close, unpro- 
gressive game may develop dash and 
brilliancy, and brute strength may be 
made to give way to skill. Those who 
have watched the growth of football with 
intelligent interest are glad to be able 
to say that within the past six years the 
game has been so radically altered and 
improved that it now bears practically 
little likeness to its predecessor. 

At no time, to be sure, have football 
men assembled together and agreed that 
in the future the old methods should dis- 
appear and the game should become a 
thousandfold better in every respect ; 
indeed, it is doubtful if, when the happy 
steps were taken, more than a few saw 
ahead the advantages which were pres- 
ently to result. The great majority of 
people have not yet awakened to the fact 
that football is not the game it used to be. 
There are still parents who will not allow 
their boys to play, because they fear that 
either a crippled body or a brutal nature 
will be the outcome ; some men and women, 
who have no such direct apprehension of it, 
even consider it asystem of prize fighting, 
in which twenty-two instead of only two 
contestants engage, the ring being larger 
and more latitude and diversity being al- 
lowed than is permitted under the London 
Prize Ring or Marquis of Queensberry 
rules; and not infrequently one finds a 
newspaper, in other respects accurate and 
up to the times, which, failing or being 
unable to note the real features of the 
game, clothes it in all the surprising and 
picturesque barbarity of a prejudiced and 
excited imagination. Isa good run made, 
it is attributed, regardless of circum- 
stances, to the star player of the team; 
does the “running half” get in an unusu- 
ally effective kick, the famous full back 
or the “ kicking half” finds new but unde- 
served glory added to his already illus- 
trious name. 

The other members of the team are 
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represented meanwhile as carrying on a 
continual fistic encounter with the oppos- 
ing forwards. When a fine play is made 
very few persons understand that several, 
and perhaps eleven, men have contributed 
to its success in a definitely prearranged 
manner. It only seems to the great body 
of spectators that a certain player, hap- 
pening to get the ball and being blessed 
with a fair opportunity, has forged far 
ahead ; or that a good kick has been 
made and the rushers have by mere spon- 
taneous activity secured the vantage 
ground so gained. These wrong impres- 
sions will soon disappear as their incor- 
rectness becomes apparent, to the press 
first and then to the people. That they 
were once justified by the roughness of 
the game is undoubtedly true. How this 
roughness has given way to science and 
skill will perhaps be best shown by a re- 
view of the history of the sport. 

College football was first adopted in 
this country in 1876. It was then essen- 
tially the English Rugby game, in which 
fifteen men were required to compose a 
team. The forwards lined up regardless 
of position, and after the ball was put in- 
to play each one directed his movements 
according to the unplanned exigencies 
which arose, or at times in response to 
his own impulses. In the first game be- 
tween Harvard and Yale, Harvard had 
a decided advantage in knowledge and 
training, so that Yale expected nothing 
but defeat. The Yale men, therefore, 
hoping to learn enough from their oppo- 
nents by meeting them once to beat 
them in two succeeding contests, desired 
to arrange a series of three games. Har- 
vard, sharing perhaps the feeling of 
Yale, refused to agree to more than one 
game. When the play began the Yale 
men, never having practiced with an 
oval ball, were greatly bewildered by 
the antics of the one which Harvard 
produced. The game progressed in a 


manner wonderful to observe, until Yale, 
by great good fortune, kicked a goal. 
Their depressed spirits became buoy- 
ant; victory seemed to them a possibil- 
ity at least, and they played with hope as 
well as determination, or “sand,” as the 
compound of athletic virtues is called. 





















No more points were scored during the 
game, and the Yale men left the field 
most unexpected but doubly rejoicing 
victors. A proposition from Harvard to 
play two more games was declined, Yale 
preferring to rest on the laurels already 
secured. 

The number of men required to com- 
pose a team was soon reduced to eleven, 
experience having shown that fifteen were 
too many. Kicking was developed to a 
fairly scientific point, but in other respects 
the style of playing did not improve in 
proportion. At first, light men were se- 
lected as the most suitable, because the 
most active ; but presently this idea was 
superseded by the belief that the nearer a 
team came to being giants in stature and 
strength the better it would be, since 
their sheer power might be trusted to 
carry the ball up the field no matter how 
agile an opposing line of light weights 
might be. 5 

An outgrowth of this plan of playing 
was the “block game,” one of the most 
harmful features that ever obstructed the 
development of football. The object was 
simply to keep the ball and lose no 
ground. In order to accomplish this end 
the strength of a team would be massed 
behind the ball to shove it ahead ase¢ar 
as possible before going down with it. 
Provided great care was taken not to lose 
it, a strong set of players, repeating this 
process continually, could keep the ball 
an indefinite time ; and if their opponents 
were equally lusty, the scene of action 
might not change more than a few yards 
during a long period. 

A method which depended so manifestly 
upon strength alone was calculated to 
cause extremely rough playing; and as 
there was nothing much in the rules, and 
still less in usage, to prevent intentional 
violence, the terrors of football rapidly 
became more numerous. The players, 
bunched together with nothing for most 
of them to do, except to fight the other 
side, allowed zeal to overstep propriety, 
often with disastrous consequences. There 
is no doubt that the heavy rushers of 
those days were instructed to disable the 
opposing half backs, and he who most 
thoroughly followed these directions was 
considered the best forward and the most 
desirable man. As a matter of course, 
then, the tendency of football at that 
time was toward brutality ; the nature 
of the training and the tactics, upon the 
practice of which success was based, bore 
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the men as irresistibly in that direction as 
a dependence upon skill, or rather strength 
skillfully used, would cause them to avoid 
it. It was in this era of football play- 
ing probably that that most objectionable 
term, “slugging,” became inseparably as- 
sociated with the game. In truth it is 
the only word which at all describes the 
phase of play which is defined by it. To 
“slug’’ was once an admirable accom- 
plishment. Yet so greatly have the ideas 
of the best men changed that one of the 
later captains, in the written instructions 
to his men, given on the eve of a great 
game, said: “Don’t slug, as you value 
your lives.” 

The rules then provided that for any 
act of intentional violence or any obvious 
foul play a man should be warned by the 
referee, and that he should be declared in- 
competent to play after the third warn- 
ing. It was not customary, however, on 
the part of referees to live closely up 
to this regulation, and it was furthermore 
impossible for any referee to see one- 
tenth of the violations. It was his most 
necessary business, of course, to watch 
the ball, and the conduct of the players 
was a matter of secondary importance. 
Moreover, each side was represented on 
the field by an officer called a judge, 
whose duty under the rules was to make 
all claims for his team either of advan- 
tages to be gained or of unfairness on the 
part of their opponents. Asa matter of 
fact, the judges perverted the purpose of 
their position so thoroughly that it be- 
came a place for sharp practice. Instead 
of watching the game, in order to note 
any opportunity for claiming legitimate 
advantages or preventing the other side 
from cheating, they sought to divert the 
attention of the referee so that their teams 
might have greater freedom for rough 
and foul play. It was not difficult under 
these circumstances, by distracting a con- 
scientious referee, to make him give un- 
fair decisions or to render him incapable 
of deciding a point at all. Thus a clever 
judge was often of more value than a 
good player. 

The rules also were deplorably ambigu- 
ous. It was frequently impossible to de- 
cide with certainty a disputed point, in 
which case play was suspended, often for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, while the referee 
held a watch in his hand and the judges 
and captains wrangled. For no other 
reason than this many games came to 
naught because of the approach of dark- 
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ness, and weak teams resorted to “talk- 
ing against time,” in order to secure a 
draw rather than submit to defeat. The 


effect, of course, was to disgust spectators 


and cause hard feeling between rival 
colleges. 

The real development and progress of 
football at this time was nearly all in 
the positions back of the rush line. The 
quarter backs became more expert in 
passing and more infallible in that quick, 
difficult judgment which is the great ne- 
cessity of a good quarter; the half backs 
improved their kicking, running and 
dodging, and the full backs gained wis- 
dom with which to meet the trying exi- 
gencies of their places. All players grew 
in the knowledge of the art of tackling. 
The greater possibilities of strategy and 
science, however, were effectually sup- 
pressed by the obstacles which have been 
stated. Public opinion frowned upon 
the sport, and, while the crowds of spec- 
tators were large, the disapproval of the 
best and most sensible people was very 
pronounced. Those were dark days for 
football. The players of that time may 
say that these troubles were only inci- 
dental to the development of the game— 
things which had to be experienced to be 
rightly known and avoided—and such is 
probably the truth; but they came near 
bringing football into a state of disgrace 
from which it might have been impossible 
to redeem it. A little more of the old 
style of playing would have brought on 
a decided crisis, and football in our col- 
leges would have been only a more or 
less glorious memory. 

The first obstacle cleared away was 
the “ block game,” to which reference has 
already been made. The wiser heads 
among football men became thoroughly 
convinced that something must be done 
to make the playing more open, to force 
active and progressive work. While a 
spirited contest at football was then, as 
it now is, the most thrilling and intensely 
interesting of the heavier sports, a game 
which was continually blocked was unen- 
durably tiresome and disappointing. To 
see the ball put into play, a rough effort 
being made to ram it ahead, and present- 
ly to see it go down again not far from 
the spot where it had just rested—this 
was not proper football, and the chief 
counsellors determined to put an end to 
it if possible. Accordingly a regulation 
known as the “five-yard rule” was adopt- 
ed by the Intercollegiate Association. It 
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provided that when a side having the ball 
had gone down three consecutive times 
without advancing five yards or receding 
ten from the place where they had start- 
ed, they should surrender it to their op- 
ponents. The effect of the measure was 
remarkably beneficial. As soon as it be- 
came a rule the tediousness of football 
disappeared almost entirely. It was no 
longer an easy matter to keep the ball 
without losing considerable ground, and 
in order to advance the team having it 
was obliged to resort to daring runs and 
kicking. Consequently these features of 
play were brought at once into greater 
prominence. 

The greatest danger yet remained, and 
so long as it was unremoved football 
struggled to improve against tremendous 
odds. “Slugging’—there is no other 
name for it—was still practiced, and it 
grew more common and audacious rather 
than less so. The deliverance came in a 


most unexpected way. 

Harvard, never having resorted to the 
rough tactics of her rivals, had met with 
nothing but defeat at their hands, until 
nobody counted her even a possible vic- 
The struggle lay between Yale and 


tor. 
Princeton, and only on their banners did 
vietory find a perch. Finally, in 1883, 
Harvard determined'to meet her enemies 
with their own successful weapons. She 
trained a team of comparative giants and 
instructed them to strike and spare not. 
The poor fellows studied their lesson so 
conscientiously in the preliminary con- 
tests that when they presented themselves 
for the championship games they were 
literally a company of cripples. The Har- 
vard faculty, always opposed to foot- 
ball as it then stood, saw the impropriety 
of allowing their students to play it, and 
passed resolutions upon the subject in 
which they declared that unless a special 
rule for the game with Yale, abolishing 
the three warnings altogether, were made, 
it would have to be abandoned. In other 
words, for that occasion only, instead of 
being warned three times for foul playing 
and intentional violence, men would be 
disqualified upon the commission of a sin- 
gle offense. It was an unpleasant dose 
for the warlike athletes, and they took it 
with much grumbling and after many vain 
protests. A football game without “slug- 
ging!” It was like “ Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. But they played absolutely with- 
out warnings, nevertheless, and it was the 
happy turning point. At once it became 
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apparent that the warning business had 
been a mistake; and when the conven- 
tion revised the rules before the season of 
1884 the idea of the much-ridiculed Har- 
vard faculty was accepted zm ¢ofe, and it 
became football law from that time forth 
that a player could be summarily ordered 
off the field for “slugging.’”” The reform 
was unforeseen, and it emanated from a 
strange quarter; but its value becomes 
more and more apparent every year. 

The remaining history of “slugging” 
is brief. As might be expected, it did not 
disappear at once, because it had been 
too strongly rooted and grounded in the 
nature and instincts of the players to lose 
its hold upon them in a day. In 1884 it 
was still practiced, though with less con- 
stancy. In 1885 Captain Peters, of Yale, 
having trained a team of new players, 
solemnly enjoined them not to “slug,” as 
they valued their lives; but there were 
still some exhibitions of violence when 
the referee was not on the gui vive. In 
1886 there was a little “slugging,” but 
in 1887, when the office of umpire was 
instituted, “‘ slugging” practically disap- 
peared, and no traces of it whatever have 
been noticed in the last two years. All 
the larger colleges have abandoned it as 
a harmful and unadvisable breach of 
rules, and at the present time only the 
teams of the smaller institutions ever 
“slug,” so that to do so is considered 
a mark of inferiority and ignorance. A 
good line of forwards rather prefer to 
have their opponents “slug,” because it 
gives them the best and most certain op- 
portunities for getting through on the 
ball and disconcerting the half backs or 
runners. Besides, it would often be a 
very great loss to a club, skilled in team 
work and dependent for success upon 
combination plays, to lose a regular man. 
Hence, both policy and law militate 
against the disgraceful practice of “ slug- 
ging.” 

The march of improvement having been 
so well inaugurated, the spirit of fairness 
and the desire to learn and adopt meas- 
ures for the furtherance of football inter- 
ests became more pronounced than it had 
ever before been. Although the principal 
trouble was removed when, in 1884, the 
three-warning rule was repealed, smaller 
defects were still apparent. The most 
harmful of these was the presence and in- 
fluence on the field of the judges. In 1885 
the convention came to the conclusion 
that the referee, left to himself, would 
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give fairer decisions and regulate the game 
better than he possibly could when ham- 
pered by the constant interference and 
obstruction of the judges; and the office 
of the latter was accordingly abolished. 
During the seasons of 1885 and 1886 the 
referee alone acted as arbitrator, and un- 
der this plan there was an unmistakable 
improvement in points of impartiality, ab- 
sence of delay and better playing. The 
problem was not yet thoroughly solved, 
however ; for’it was all the time a per- 
ceptible fact that one man could not look 
after the ball with the necessary care and 
at the same time give proper attention to 
the movements and conduct of twenty- 
two active and widely-scattered players. 
Therefore, in 1887, the position of umpire 
was created, the duties attached to it be- 
ing to watch the men and to have the 
power of deciding all points relating to 
their playing ; while the referee from that 
time was to do nothing but keep track of 
the ball and render judgments concern- 
ing it. The arrangement was eminently 
practical, as the experience of subsequent 
seasons has shown. 

Another modification which proved ef- 
ficacious was the amendment to the “ five- 
yard rule,” providing that a team having 
held the ball for three consecutive downs 
without gaining five yards or going back 
twenty, instead of ten, should forfeit it to 
the other side. Under the original rule 
the ordinary custom was to fall back ten 
yards on the third down rather than give 
up possession of the ball ; but when the 
distance to be lost was doubled, the pen- 
alty for keeping the ball became more 
serious than the disadvantage of losing it. 
The general practice now is to kick the 
ball after the second down, if the required 
five yards have not been gained; and so, 
of course, the last vestige of the old 
“block game” is gone. 

Such are the measures which have freed 
football from the restraint and burden of 
objectionable features and left it open for 
the development of science and popu- 
larity. None but the best informed and 
most attentive observers fully appreciate 
their effect. To the ordinary spectator it 
may appear that men only line up, kick 
the ball and run with it, and tackle and 
throw one another as they formerly did ; 
but in point of fact there has been a 
change in the methods of playing so radi- 
cal that it is practically a new game. To 
be sure it is impossible to say that at any 
fixed date the old style passed away and 
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its successor appeared, because the evolu- 
tion has been gradual ; but it is neverthe- 
less true that the game of 1889 is so dif- 
ferent from that of 1882, and so greatly 
the superior of the latter, that the two can 
hardly be classed together. 

The distinctive feature of the new game 
is the development and perfection of team 
work. In all well-regulated and intelli- 
gent teams each man has his particular 
duties to perform in every play, so that 
his negligence or failure may disconcert 
the anticipated movement. The action 
to be taken is arranged and understood 
beforehand ; the players are acquainted 
with it and know just what is expected of 
them, and all work for the common good 
rather than for individual glory. The 
number of devices by which opponents 
are deceived or advantages are gained 
is already large, and every year the list 
grows longer. Some of these tricks, 
which promise well at first, are found to 
be useless when put into practice, while 
others of little apparent value develop 
into brilliant strategies when they are 
thoroughly learned. Players who do not 
study the possibilities of their positions 
are not likely to hold them. It is not 
enough to become proficient in the knowl- 
edge already acquired concerning any 
post ; each man should add to the exist- 
ing fund of information by inventing and 
working out new schemes of offense and 
defense. Both forward and back players, 
co-operating in pairs, as skillful football 
men should do, may discover many ways 
of assisting one another and gaining for 
their teams remarkable advantages, as 
well as of saving them disastrous losses. 
For this reason two players, who for one 
or more seasons have played side by side, 
can accomplish more together than they 
could if they were associated with new 
men. The importance of this unity of 
purpose cannot be overestimated. 

The individuality which attaches to 
each position makes the selection of a 
team a matter of extraordinary care. Not 
that it was ever an easy task to choose 
just the right men from a large number 
of earnest candidates, but it is now pecu- 
liarly essential that every player should 
possess the exact qualifications required 
by the duties of his position, and that all 
should be so nicely suited to one another 
that their combined efforts may reach 
the highest point of effectiveness. In 
his little book entitled “ Football : How 
to-Coach a Team,” Mr. Walter C. Camp, 
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undoubtedly the best authority in the 
United States, has given excellent defini- 
tions of the qualities which should be 
found in the occupant of each position. 

The centre rusher, or snap back, should 
be primarily a large, powerful man. As 
his duties are so constant and important, 
and so many tricks and devices are em- 
ployed to spoil his work when he has 
charge of the ball, he must also be a per- 
son of calm temperament, cool judgment 
and ready, ingenious mind. He must not 
only be able to defend himself and the 
quarter back against the ordinary assaults 
of those who stand against him, but he 
must also be sufficiently wary to frustrate 
the new and deceptive methods of attack 
which he will meet during the progress of 
the most hotly-contested games. His in- 
ventive faculties will, of course, stand him 
in good stead when his opposite has the 
ball and it is his business to take the 
offensive. Plainly, then, he is a man who 
must do the greater part of his own think- 
ing. His strength, weight and endurance 
are necessary to enable him to do his diffi- 
cult blocking and make those openings in 
the centre of the opposing rush line which 
call for tremendous power and which are 
sometimes imperatively demanded. It is 
not essential that he should be either a 
fast runner or a fine tackler. 

The guards, playing on either side of 
the snap back, are well described by their 
title. If there is one thing that helps a 
play more than another it is that the 
quarter back and the man who is to take 
the ball should have ample time before 
the breaking through occurs. Whether 
this moment of grace is allowed depends 
largely upon the guards. In offensive 
playing they must be proficient at get- 
ting through, keeping the ball in view 
all the while; they must follow the ball 
faithfully, and generally when an acci- 
dent occurs or an emergency arises they 
should be on hand to render the proper 
service or take advantage of any given 
opportunity. The position is not a showy 
one, but its work must be performed with 
the most conscientious and relentless per- 
sistence. 

No position has grown more in impor- 
tance during the new era of football than 
that of the next-to-the-ends, or tacklers. 
In the earlier times men were put into 
these places simply to fill the vacant 
space between the guards and the ends, 
their duties being of the most general 
and indefinite character. Now, however, 
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the best authorities agree that players of 
experience should be sought for the po- 
sition. It is their business to see and foil 
every trick of the enemy for getting 
through with the ball, no matter how un- 
expected or difficult to meet it may be. 
Pockets are always being formed to in- 
tercept them and shut them off from the 
runner, but they must keep clear and 
fetch their men down every time. They 
have more quick thinking and acting 
and more responsibility to bear than any 
ordinary player would care to assume. 
Above all they must be low, sure tack- 
lers, and they must follow their men and 
the ball unceasingly. 

The end position involves a consider- 
able amount of brilliant work and _ pre- 
sents opportunities for good service in 
all the duties of a rusher. Besides being 
a good runner and general player, an end 
should be a man of progressive intelli- 
gence ; he should understand the possi- 
bilities of the game, and keep improving 
all the time in skill and efficiency. 

The responsibility of the next position, 
that of quarter back, is greater than that 
of any other on the field. It rests with 
him to determine the direction of the 
playing, just as it devolves upon the 
captain to arrange and order the move- 
ments ; and at times it is justifiable and 
proper for the quarter back at the last 
moment to substitute another play for 
the one which the captain has indicated. 
Therefore, a cool and correct judgment 
is required of him, as well as great ac- 
tivity, accurate passing and the other 
virtues. The quarter should play either 
as a forward or with the halves, as oc- 
casion requires, when the ball is held by 
the other side. Good quarters have gen- 
erally been somewhat smaller than the 
average of other players. 

It takes a combination of qualities not 
often found in one man to make a valu- 
able half back, and when that particular 
sort of person is discovered he will need 
an unusual amount of practice to be- 
come proficient. Primarily, he must have 
nerve and pluck and native coolness un- 
der strong excitement—“ sand,” in short. 
Then he should be at least a fairly good 
kicker; one of the halves should be 
more than a good kicker, while the other 
will naturally become the better runner. 
Both, however, should be excellent run- 
ners and kickers, and their tackling 


should be so perfect that it would be im- 
possible for them to miss a man. 


In this 
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position, as in every other, the players 
who tackle low, going straight for the 
waist, are the best. The demands made 
upon the halves for dashing efforts, and 
consequently for displays of brilliant 
work, are, of course, numerous. 

The business of a full back or goal- 
tend is similar in many respects to that 
of the halves, so that on some teams the 
three play in a movable triangle. Indeed, 
the chances for co-operation and _ assist- 
ance among the back players are always 
frequent. The kicking of a full back is 
invariably long, and it goes without say- 
ing that his tackling must be perfection 
itself, because any work required of a 
goal-tend is almost certain to be critical, 
he being the last man between the oppos- 
ing team and the goal line. Above every- 
thing else, he must be incapable of losing 
his head, or becoming “ rattled.” 

The prevailing opinion with regard to 
the best weight for football players has 
not always been the same. It is now, 
however, acknowledged that large men 
well trained are superior to small men, 
although lightness does not necessarily 
disqualify a candidate. For the past 
three seasons the leading teams have 
been composed of men ranging from 
middle weight upward, the average being 
rather below that of the teams of six or 
seven years ago. 

Scarcely any matter relating to football 
is more often discussed than the relative 
merits of the running game and the kick- 
ing game, and which is preferable. In 
answering this question the best players 
say that there is a separate and distinct use 
for each method and a time for applying 
it. For instance, when the play is in 
their own territory it is folly for a team 
to expect that they will be able to rush 
the ball down to their opponents’ goal 
line; no team has sufficient strength to 
perform this feat against a respectable 
enemy. 

In one of Yale’s successful games 
against Princeton the latter by rushing 
worked the men in blue from a very favor- 
able position to one of apparent danger. 
Yale’s admirers began to be alarmed, and 
one of them hurried to a veteran who 
was standing on the edge of the field 
and asked him if he considered it likely 
that Princeton would make a.touch down. 
He replied at once that he had no ap- 
prehension that such a misfortune would 
happen to the champions of his college, 
because he thought Princeton’s strength 
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would not endure. His assurance was 
presently verified. 

Princeton found herself unable to keep 
going ahead; whereupon Yale, compara- 
tively fresh, got the ball and soon carried 
it back to the other end of the field. It 
is now generally conceded that the strong- 
est game is that in which running and 
kicking are judiciously combined. 

The use of tricks and signals given by 
the captain to indicate the play to be at- 
tempted are interesting features of foot- 
ball. They were not employed from the 
beginning, but are a part of the develop- 
ment of the game. ‘The first signal ever 
used—and at the time it was considered a 
brilliant invention—was arranged at Yale 
as the order for a half-back play. The 
words were, “ Now, piay up, Charlie,” and 
they were apparently directed by the cap- 
tain to a forward. Since then captains 
have come to depend on signals almost 
entirely as a means of communication 
with their teams. One year so many 
were attempted that their complexity and 
similarity disconcerted the players, and in 
some instances perhaps did more harm 
than good. With that exception, how- 
ever, captains have avoided this error, 
and have brought their systems to a high 
degree of excellence. 

Football may now be said to have 
passed the critical periods of its history 
and established itself as one of our most 
desirable sports. Ruffianism, which would 
exterminate any pastime, however com- 
mendable, has been met and conquered, 
and science has been developed to a sur- 
prising and gratifying point. There is no 





exercise which more thoroughly trains 
and heightens one’s physical powers, 
while it at the same time calls forth man- 
liness, determination and generous rivalry, 
Its possibilities in the way of new meth- 
ods of play, as well as for the attainment 
of greater skill in the art as it stands, are 
infinite. Every player may and should 
become an inventor; coaching must be 
supplemented by careful personal study. 
And so the football expert uses his intellec- 
tual faculties quite as much as his muscles. 

The vast crowds always in attendance 
at good games of football and the intense 
interest with which they follow the play- 
ing testify amply to its popularity. This 
seems the more remarkable when one re- 
members that in these concourses there 
are comparatively few persons who pos- 
sess more than a rudimentary knowledge 
of the sport. How much greater, then, 
will be its popularity when it is as com- 
monly understood as baseball? It is nat- 
urally calculated to attract spectators, for 
it is never dull—something is always be- 
ing done and its finer displays of skill 
border on the heroic. Every year sees 
a decided advance in football. People 
everywhere are learning to play it better. 
It was confined only a few seasons since 
to the leading colleges, but it is now 
being taken up very generally by the 
preparatory schools, academies and ath- 
letic clubs in both the East and the West. 
We, who are its well wishers, who have 
devoted many happy hours to its study 
and practice, have reason to feel elated 
at the prospect. It stands without a rival 
as the best of Fall sports. 
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A COUNTRY 


BY G. R. 


race hoss! Jes’ look 
at ‘im. Say, mister, 
< lemme ride de hoss, 
Bwill ye?” cried a 
g> small specimen of 
colored humanity, 
; and in less time than 
the telling takes half 
a dozen youngsters 
of all colors, ages and sizes were fol- 
lowing at the heels of what might at 
one time have been a horse but was now 
only a bag of bones completely covered 
with hood and blanket from his muzzle 
to the tip of his tail, and with a bandage 
on every leg. To make the illusion more 
complete the poor beast was led very 
carefully by a groom dressed in the pre- 
vailing fashion of the race-track rubber. 

“There now!” exclaimed an old horse- 
man sitting near me, whose attention 
had been attracted by the hullaballoo of 
the youngsters. “That shows you what 
great fools some people are about a 
horse rigged up as that one is. If I had 
an old, worthless, worn-out skate that I 
wanted to sell I would throw a nice, 
gaudy blanket over him, put a boot on 
each leg and a toe weight on each foot, 
and I’ll bet my head it wouldn’t be long 
before I would find a fool ready to buy. 
Some folks think it’s fixin’s of this sort 
that make the race horse, and they are 
ready to buy a horse no matter how bad- 
ly crippled he may be, if it is only possi- 
ble to make them believe he has been on 
a race track, while the sure-enough horse- 
man wants the horse that doesn’t need a 
boot or toe weight. 

“T never see a horse fixed up like that 
fellow out in the street that I don’t think 
of the way we—a friend of mine and 
myself—walked into the horse sharps of 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, some 
years ago. 

“It was just after the National Jockey 
Club gave its inaugural meeting—I think 
about the winter of 1882. One of the 
stables had a horse with a wonderful turn 
of speed, but he couldn’t go far, not more 
than half a mile, so of course he would 
not do to take among the cracks. They 
offered him for sale cheap; something 
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like $200, I thought it would just be pie 
for me to buy him, and take him through 
the ‘bushes’ the following spring. (The 
‘bushes,’ you know, means the country 
fairs.) ‘The races were short, not over 
half a mile, or, maybe, half-mile heats. 
After a trial in which he worked a half in 
49 seconds I closed with his owner, and 
took him to my stable. He was anything 
but a beauty; his tail had never been 
banged, and he looked no more like a 
race horse than one of those poor crea- 
tures hooked to a street car. 

“Soon after I had broken him to har- 
ness I heard that some fellow at Horse- 
head, Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
had a great quarter horse, and was just 
breaking his heart to make a match with 
someone. He had beaten all the horses 
round his part of the country, and thought 
he could do the same with anything that 
ever stood on iron. I sent a man down 
to investigate. He came back with the 
story that the horse was a good-looking 
gray, could run a quarter in probably 24% 
or 25 seconds, and his owner wouldn't 
match for more than $100, but that the 
entire county would back their horse for 
a big lot of money, and when the owner 
saw his friends betting their money he 
might put up more himself. 

“IT set to work to prepare for the trip 
and called in a young friend to help me. 
My friend had as nice a looking hunter as 
you ever saw; in fact, he looked more 
like a thoroughbred race horse than a 
hunter, and I wanted him also to help 
us out. When the day came for the trip 
we got up early, went to the stable, 
cleaned the hunter and hitched him to 
the buggy ; but nary a brush touched the 
racehorse. We wanted him to look as 
mean and dirty as possible. Then we 
put in a lot of blankets, bandages, rub- 
bers, a bucket, sponge and scraper in the 
buggy and set out for Horsehead. The 
day was cold and we traveled slowly, be- 
cause we didn’t want to reach our desti- 
nation before night, and it was necessary 
to lead our good horse very slowly over 
the rough roads. About 6 o’clock, when 
we were within a mile of the village, we 
stopped and changed horses. . The good 
one we smeared with dirt and put to the 
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buggy, and the hunter we cleaned as 
neatly as possible, put a blanket and 
hood on him and bandaged his legs 
carefully, so that he looked like a well- 
cared-for race horse. In about half an 
hour we reached our destination, the 
cross-roads store, where we were met 
by a curious lot of countrymen, who, in 
answer to our inquiries about a stable 
and hotel, showed us a neat barn just 
across the road from the store where we 
could put up our horses. The hunter we 
fixed up in the most approved fashion, 
with straw up to his belly, and the other 
fellow we left to hustle for himself. Then 
we made for the store, where, during a 
supper of crackers and cheese, the con- 
versation turned on horses. 

““Reckon you uns got quite a peart 
race horse, ain’t yo’?’ said one fellow. 

“* Rather fair,’ I answered; ‘but he 
has been traveling some, is quite tired, 
and isn’t in very good plight.’ 

“«* Don’t see how he kin be so very tired. 
Never did see fellows so particular witha 
hoss. From the way you rubbed him and 


fixed his bed he oughter be pretty peart. 

Say, mister, let’s have a squint at him.’ 
“Taking a lantern we went over to the 

barn, and carefully taking the blanket off 


the hunter I exposed his glossy coat to 
the view of the admiring crowd. 

“*Mister, you uns better lay over here 
to-morrow an’ see the fun. We air goin’ 
to have a bully race 'twixt two horses fer 
$25 acorner. I don’t reckon they’ll let 
your'n in, but yo’ mought git some sort of 
arace. If yo’ don’t get no other, I'll jes’ 
run my old saddle mare agin yo’ buggy 
hoss fer a $10 note.’ 

“*What! that fellow ?* pointing to the 
good one. ‘Why, he don’t look as if he 
could head a steer in a lane. He ain’t 
worth his salt except for my business. 
But we are not in a hurry, and as I am in 
for sport I’ll stay if my friend is willing.’ 

“Of course the friend was willing, and 
after putting the blanket on again we 
returned to the store. 

“ After a bit more talk and a drink, the 
countryman said : 

“«Come on, stranger, air yo’ ready to 
put up yo’ money fer that match with my 
mare ?" é 

“« Ves,’ I answered ; ‘I am afraid it is 
throwing it away, but I will put up just 
for fun.’ 

“When the stakes had been posted and 
the details of the match fixed, we said 
good night and retired to our room. 
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Whew! What a room it was! ’Pon my 
soul, I don’t believe there was a whole 
pane of glass in any of the windows, and 
we were afraid we would freeze to death 
before morning. Suddenly, while we were 
thinking of some plan to shut out the 
cold, I heard voices under the window, 
and moving over to see what was up, I 
heard the fellow I made the match with 
say to someone : 

“You see Henry and git him to bring 
his hoss Jake White over to the lane to- 
morrow and we will win all them fellers’ 
money. I'll let them beat my old mare, 
and then I reckon they’ll be kinder stuck 
up an’ Henry kin make a match fer a hun- 
dred, an’ he will have to give me $25 fer 
working this thing fer him. Min’ now, 
an’ do what I say.’ 

“T didn’t say a word, only laughed a 
little to myself, and, after fixing the win- 
dow as best I could, went to bed. 

“Morning broke clear and cold. The 
ground was perfectly dry, and that was 
all I wanted. I was sure of winning some 
money. 

“ After the horses were fed and shaped 
up a bit we had a breakfast of bacon, 
eggs, hoe cake and coffee, and over our 
pipes talked with the store loungers as to 
the probabilities of the day’s races, nearly 
all of them, in order to keep our courage 
up to the proper betting point, telling us 
we would win sure. 

“ About 11 o’clock we started for the 
‘lane’ where the races were to be run, 
and on our arrival found three or four 
hundred people waiting. This lane was 
515 yards long, about forty feet wide, and 
was deep and sandy—in fact, no track 
could have been made better for runners. 
The $25 match race over, my time was at 
hand. After a lot of fixing and fooling 
I put my friend, a very good gentleman 
jock who weighed 135 pounds, on my 
horse, protesting all the while because 
the other fellow put a little 1oo-pound 
darkey on his. 

“At last the word ‘Go’ was given, and 
the horses got a beautiful start. When 
they had gone 200 yards the countryman’s 
horse showed a trifle ahead, and the crowd 
set up a terrific yell. My friend began to 
move and flourish his whip to make be- 
lieve he was riding, when in reality he 
was pulling so as to win in the last few 
strides by a short head, if possible, and 
he succeeded admirably. 

“Then the countryman came to me ap- 
parently very angry. ‘ Mister, I thought 
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yo’ said yo’ hoss couldn’t run. I reckon 
vo’ didn’t tell it jes’ straight. Yo’ got 
my money, but I got a hoss what kin 
beat yourn fer a $100 note, an’ if you're 
airy sort of a sportsman like what we 
raise bout here yo’ will give me a chance 
to get even.’ 

“Of course I was very much pleased at 
the horse’s winning, and didn’t see why 
he should be angry. It was a fair race 
and I was perfectly willing to give him 
satisfaction, but thought the stakes were 
too high; if he would bet me a hundred 
to seventy-five I would try it again just 
for fun. 

“He agreed, and after we put up the 
money I left the horse with my friend and 
started to walk away, but was immedi- 
ately surrounded by a crowd offering to 
bet three to one against my horse. I 
took all such bets. Then they dropped 


to two to one, and finally to even money, 
until I stood to win about $2,700, when I 
stopped because I could get no more. I 
remarked that as I had just beaten one 
horse I didn’t see why I shouldn’t beat 
another, when some fellow, a little more 
friendly than the others, came up and 
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told me very quietly it was a job and 
that I was running against the best horse 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. I pre- 
tended to be very much frightened, and 
asked several people if they wanted to 
draw their bets. But no; they were sat- 
isfied and I, of course, had to be. 

“When the quarter horse, Jake White, 
came out and the blanket was removed I 
must say I saw as nearly a perfect horse 
in appearance as ever had a brush passed 
over him. There were two breakaways 
before they got word to an even start, 
from which White immediately showed in 
front by half a length, a position he main- 
tained for 300 yards, when the bay began 
to close on him and the fight began. 
Both riders rode furiously, and at the 
very last the bay got his head and neck 
in front and won in the fast time of 23% 
seconds. Maybe you think there wasn’t 
a mad crowd there! 

“T collected my money, and just as we 
were about to start home one fellow said : 

“ «Good Lord! If that old buggy horse 
of yourn kin run as fast as that what kin 
the race horse do?’ I never gave hima 
chance to find out.” 


OVER RAG WHEEL MOUNTAIN, 


BY GEORGE H. WORDEN, 


ETWEEN Jock’s 

Lake and the west 

branch of the West 

Canada Creek, at 

that part which is 

commonly called 

“The Short Still- 

water,” towering over 3,000 feet above 

sea level, stands the famous giant of the 
Adirondacks, old Rag Wheel Mountain. 

Its surface covers an area of six or 
seven square miles of spruce and hem- 
lock, birch and maple forest. This has 
ever been considered the favorite hiding 
place for some of the finest deer of all 
this region, from the days of old Jock 
Wright, Colonel Metcalf, Nat. Fuster and 
the rest of that band of mighty old hunts- 
men down to the latest neophyte from the 
city school. 

It is small wonder, then, that as a group 
of us were seated about the reading room 
of the little hotel in the village of Pros- 
pect, in September, 1885, we fell to talking 
of the adventures some of us had had in 


years gone by on some of the old run- 
ways of Rag Wheel, and it was decided 
by one and all that in this direction would 
we go and that right early on the mor- 
row. ? 

Our party consisted of a prominent New 
York journalist, a former resident of the 
country, but now living in Nebraska, 
who had won fame as a member of the 
“Conkling Rifles,” a New York regiment, 
and Bill Fox, an acknowledged long-range 
rifle shot, with an experience in deer hunt- 
ing extending over many States and Terri- 
tories. 

While we were thus arranging matters 
and planning for the expedition a man 
of about forty-five, rather rough looking 
and from his general appearance a me- 
chanic, came into the room, and after a 
while took part in the conversation. Af- 
ter some little time he introduced himself 
as Parker,:a tool maker for the Reming- 
tons at their gun works in Ilion, and ina 
very respectful way asked permission to 
become one of our party, which after 
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some discussion was finally granted at 
the request of Fox, who said: 

“If we go in there with an even num- 
ber in our party we shall get no luck. I 
never knew it to fail. This man will 
make five, and you mark my word for it, 
we'll bag a good lot.” 

“ Agreed,” said the rest; not, however, 
fully persuaded by the arguments, but 
rather accepting the newcomer for his 
pleasing personal appearance and con- 
genial ways. 

Charley Wagner, of Wilmurt, was to be 
our guide and furnish the hounds, three 
in number, and as he had for many years 
been considered the best man in the 
woods for this business we counted our- 
selves very fortunate in securing his ser- 
vices. 

Our guns were various, and in the case 
of Parker curious, the inventory of our 
ordnance department showing “ present 
for duty ” two Winchester repeaters, one 
Marlin, one muzzle loader, and the gun 
carried by Parker. This was of his own 
manufacture, a single shot, breech load- 
ing rifle, 44 calibre, using C. F. cartridges, 
the barrel being surmounted by a very 
powerful telescope. 

Parker was no boaster and never by 
any word claimed any extra shooting 
qualities for his gun, but if mention was 
casually made of it in any way by one of 
the party, a peculiar softness of expres- 
sion was noticeable in his eye, as when a 
fond mother hears the world praise her 
children. , 

By noon of the next day we were at 
Wagner’s, where we stopped for din- 
ner. Afterward we examined his kennel 
and duly made our several comments 
upon the good and bad points of the 
hounds. At 2 o'clock we started for 
the base of the mountain on the east 
side of Jock’s Lake, at which point we 
arrived a little after the sun had disap- 
peared behind a bank of clouds. We 
camped for the night in the Rocky Point 
shanty, a structure of logs, with bark 
roof, and bunks for twelve men. Charley 
prepared us some griddle cakes, in the 
making of which he has established a 
wide reputation (taken with maple syrup 
of his own manufacture they are superb), 
and with a cup of English breakfast tea 
they were tenderly cared for by his five 
hungry dependents. After that came, of 
course, the smoking and story telling, 
without which camp life would soon be- 
come unbearable. 


At 5 the next morning the bugle called 
us “to arms’”’ and an eventful day began. 

It was unusually warm for an autumn 
morning in this part of the country, and 
we knew or thought we knew to a cer- 
tainty that a deer once started would 
make directly for some pool about the 
lakes and streams. 

After our breakfast, which was hastily 
eaten, we received our orders from Charley 
for the day and one by one proceeded to 
put them into execution. 

There were two runways to the lake 
near our camp. ‘These were perhaps a 
mile apart and were left to the careful 
guardianship of Fox. 

The journalist was to have charge of 
Jones’ Lake, about three-quarters of a mile 
to the north. Dave, the Nebraska man, 
was to look after the upper end of Jock’s 
Lake, about three miles distant ; Parker 
was stationed at the upper end of the 
“Short Stillwater,” nearly four miles 
northeast, where the outlet of Otter Lake 
comes roaring through the chasm from 
the heights above, while I was to stay 
below him about a mile and a half, at a 
runway near the head of what is called 
“The Five-Mile Rift.” 

Charley was to ascend the mountain 
with the hounds, and, traveling circuit- 
ously about it until fresh “signs” were 
discovered, was to turn the hounds loose, 
and beside their barking, as an additional 
warning to us, was to blow the bugle; 
then he was to follow his own judgment 
as to his future course of action. 

Very minute instructions were given 
the journalist, and Dave Fox could see 
his field of operations from the camp, and 
Parker was handed over to my tender 
mercies, for the reason that we were to 
traverse the distance between the lake 
and the Stillwater in each other’s com- 
pany. As Parker was the farthest re- 
moved in his destination, which wouid 
take two hours to reach, we were the first 
to leave, jocularly staking the cigars that 
in the day’s competition the journalist 
would come off winner. 

The day was sultry in the extreme, so 
we did not hurry our gait in the least, 
walking almost noiselessly over the newly 
fallen and yet green leaves. 

Carelessly picking our way, just before 
we came to the outlet of Jones’ Lake, 
which crosses about midway between 
Jock’s Lake and the West Canada Creek, 
we came upon unmistakably fresh signs 
of deer. ‘There was no doubt that sev- 
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eral had recently passed along our path. 
They were evidently traveling in a direc- 
tion which promised to bring them in the 
neighborhood of the region which Char- 
ley had marked out for himself and the 
hounds. This interested us somewhat, 
and the next mile was made in much 
quicker time. ; 

At a few minutes past 8 I was at the 
runway, which I was supposed to be cap- 
able of defending against any and all of- 
fensive onslaughts of buck, bear or other 
wild animals. 

Bidding Parker good bye at this point, 
and then watching him till he disap- 
peared around the bend nearly half a 
mile above, I prepared a seat in the roots 
of an old birch tree at a convenient dis- 
tance from the runway, and sat down, 
with my pipe for a companion, to await 
further developments. 

As I sat there idly looking about me 
I could not help thinking that time so 
spent was far from wasted, and he is no 
true son of nature who cannot find food 
for mental culture and moral advancement 
in the grand display all about him. The 
foliage of the trees, changed by early 
autumn frosts to all the beautiful colors 
of the rainbow, was stretched in magnif- 
icent array up and down the valley of 
the stream and on the slopes of the tall 
mountains upon either side. Old Rag 
Wheel had never presented a more gala- 
day appearance than now, and the song 
birds twittering upon every branch seemed 
to be telling him in sweetest and most 
persuasive tones of that fact. A few 
paces from me a brood of young par- 
tridges, disturbed by the scream of a 
hawk, fluttered wildly away. A pair of 
wild geese, flying high and southward, 
next attracted my attention, and a mink, 
unmindful of my presence, almost brushed 
the stock of my rifie as he took to the 
edge of the stream, presumably to get a 
taste of trout out of season. 

Then the trees upon the opposite bank 
began to nod their branches one to the 
other, an owl upon an adjacent stub 
winked his large cat-like eyes at me, the 
sound of the purling rift below and the 
songs of the birds overhead seemed to 
mingle their music without a jarring dis- 
cord. My pipe dropped from my mouth 
and I really believe I should have dropped 
off into a sound sleep had not a large deer- 
fly, alighting upon my nose, roused me 
to action. Immediately after I heard the 
faint notes of the bugle, followed by the 
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deep baying of a hound away at the top 
of the mountain, a long distance to the 
west. Then I was instantly wide awake 
and ready for any emergency. Coming 
upon me so nearly asleep, it was like the 
“long roll” of war, and I almost imagined 
in the next breath to hear that ominous 
call, “« Attention!” 

After a little I could follow the course 
taken by the deer by the occasional short 
barking of the hound in hot pursuit. At 
first he seemed to be coming toward me 
in a direct line down the mountain side; 
then he skurried away down the stream, 
until the sounds grew so much fainter 
that I began to fear he would go around 
the base of the mountain and perhaps 
strike across Jock’s Lake outlet. But 
no; he changed his course again, and 
moved toward the southeast in the direc- 
tion of the Five-Mile Rift on the creek 
below me. After this he must have taken 
a zigzag course up the side of the moun- 
tain, the sounds as they increased in vol- 
ume plainly assuring me that he was 
again approaching. Here I perceived I 
was losing my customary coolness and 
was nervously fidgeting about like a boy. 
I examined my gun twice for the same 
object and did various things which are 
noticeable in the novice. 

It would be some little time before the 
game could reach me, even if he came in 
a direct line down the mountain to the 
runway. This was very unlikely, judg- 
ing from the brisk dance he was at pres- 
ent indulging in. So I refilled my fallen 
pipe and, slowly lighting it, sat down to 
give my nerves a chance to pull them- 
selves together again, carefully, however,’ 
adjusting my gun, so that it would be 
ready for quick action. All this seemed 
to me a few minutes later just the best 
thing I could have done, for the deer was 
now apparently making for the point 
above, where Parker was stationed, and 
unless I was greatly mistaken would fall 
an easy prey to that peculiar, long-bar- 
reled rifle of his. 

No? Can that eccentric deer again be 
changing his mind? It must be even so, 
for he is coming my way again and seems 
to be about as perverse a fellow as ever 
tantalized a hunter, and must have “ cir- 
cled”’ his own trail half a dozen times in 
the last twenty minutes. Now he ap- 
proaches behind that ridge and seems to 
be moving toward the stream fifty or sixty 
rods above. Is he on a runway we had 
not noticed? I believe he must be com- 
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ing from cover up that way by the sounds, 
and involuntarily the gun goes to my 
shoulder as I hear the regular “ chug— 
chug—chug”’ of ‘his feet, and he dashes 
into the open space by the Stillwater. 

As he takes the leap preparatory to the 
plunge, I aim just back of the shoulder 
and fire. Into and up the stream he goes, 
apparently uninjured. 

“Strange,” I muttered; “I ought to 
have hit the rascal at that distance. Am 
I getting old? I don’t like to spoil that 
splendid head, but here’s another piece of 
lead any way.” 

No use. Fifty years have been too 
much for me and he will be some other 
man’s meat. 

Out he jumps upon the other bank 
away up the stream, too far to chance a 
shot, and a moment after the hound, 
which had also gained the opposite bank, 
is at the noble fellow’s heels again. 

Very justly believing that the buck 
would not again circle this way even if 
unwounded, I ran as rapidly as possible 
among the stones up the stream, deem- 
ing it within the possibilities that Parker 
might get a shot. Upon this point at 
least my mind was speedily set at rest, for 
I had no sooner rounded the bend in the 


stream I have spoken of than I heard 
the crack of a rifle away in the distance 
above. 

Hurrying on as fast as possible, and 
not hearing the shot repeated, I very 
truly surmised that his shot had been 


more deadly than my own. Still, I ran 
forward quite a distance, until, hearing 
the yelp of the hound,I discovered him 
‘upon the other shore, carefully guarding 
the prostrate stag which was lying at his 
feet. Parker coming from the opposite 
direction discovered me and gave a loud 
“Hello!” of recognition. I shouted to 
him to wait for me, and then we proceed- 
ed a short distance up stream, where there 
was a shallow place with gravelly bottom, 
which we could wade. 

Here we crossed, being obliged, how- 
ever, to wade in, wet almost to our arm- 
pits. This we did not at all mind, since 
the day was now as hot as August at its 
best. Our victim was a fine specimen 
and must have weighed over two hundred 
pounds. ‘Two shots had struck him, one 
just cutting the fore leg, near the breast ; 
the other, entering from the other side, 
had penetrated his heart and must have 
dropped him instantly. 


Of course the first shot was mine and 
the last Parker’s, and being curious to 
know something more of his skill we 
walked up the side we were then on to 
the point from which the shot had been 
made, and as accurately as I could pace 
it, and allowing for the diagonal across 
the stream, the distance must very nearly 
have reached ninety rods or close to 500 
yards, and is by far the best shot I have 
ever seen during thirty years of wood- 
craft. It must be remembered that the 
deer was on the jump in front of a hound, 
and the only rest obtainable was to hold 
the barrel of the gun to the side of a tree 
with the left hand. This required much 
more skillful marksmanship than a sta- 
tionary object the same size one-third 
farther. 

“Well,” said Parker, “the next thing is 
something else. It is over three miles to 
camp, and how to get his fallen majesty 
there is the question.” 

Quite an undertaking for a hot day I as- 
sure you, but at it we went. It was now 
past noon and we were hungry as wolves, 
so our lunch was very speedily disposed 
of. Armed with a hatchet, which usually 
accompanies me on such excursions, I 
proceeded to cut two ironwood poles 
twelve feet long and about two and a half 
inches through. With these I made an 
impromptu stretcher by weaving them 
together with small birch limbs or 
wythes, and this we could carry upon 
our shoulders or at arm’s length, as we 
chose. 

As we had all the afternoon before us 
we determined to take things easy and 
make no forced marches. We found a 
fine fording place about a mile below and 
were soon toiling around the base of old 
Rag Wheel with our extremely heavy 
load. 

A little before 5 we walked into 
camp and were heartily greeted, as the 
heroes of the day, by our comrades, who 
had all by this time returned. One other 
deer had been started over near Jones’ 
Lake, but the scent had been lost and the 
hound had returned to camp a little after 
noon. All, however, were very well satis- 
fied with the result of theday. The head, 
which was a magnificent one, of course 
belonged to Parker, but the venison be- 
longed to the party and was sufficient for 
all our needs and in woods parlance, ‘“ He 
is a hog who will take more than he can 


” 


use. 





OUTING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


OvutTinG for December and January, the two 
months of the holiday season, will be unusually 
interesting. Mr. Henry Sandham, of Boston, 
has prepared some exquisite illustrations for a 
story of cariboo hunting which are works of 
art. While great attention is being paid to 
Southern sport and articles on Florida fishing 
hold a prominent place, the Northern lake 
region has not been forgotten. ‘Flycatcher,”’ 
the new sporting novel by Hawley Smart, the 
opening chapters of which in October ex- 
cited so much comment, becomes more interest- 
ing. This story promises to be one of the very 
best ever written by this well-known teller of 
sporting tales. 

word must be said for the series of articles 
on the State camp and the National Guard 
by Lieut. William R. Hamilton. No National 
Guardsman can afford to neglect reading these 
criticisms. Aseries on college rowing is opened 
by Mr. Hurd in December, with an article on 
the Yale stroke. In each month Mr. W. J. Lincoln 
Adams writes on instantaneous photography, 
and the illustrations give additional point to his 
practical suggestions. There are also many 
articles on sports which will be read with 
pleasure, among them being ‘‘ Na-ma-go-os,”’ 
‘““The Mackinac Trout’’ and ‘‘Women and 
Their Guns.’”’ Although November is an “‘ off”’ 
month, this number of OuTING is good enough 
to serve as a holiday issue, but we are happy to 
say that the December and January numbers 
will be very much better. It is our aim to make 
the magazine so good that the casual purchaser 
will buy it the second time, and to improve it 
constantly in every way, so that our subscribers 
shall always feel that what they have in the 
present is better than what they had in the 
past. xx 


THE NEW LONDON ROWING COURSE. 


Tuis being the last year of the five years’ 
agreement entered into by Yale and Harvard 
in 1886 regarding the annual university boat 
race, it may be well to glance at a few of the 
points liable to come up in discussion previous 


to a new agreement. The first point will un- 
doubtedly be that of the course. New London 
has by experience been found to be about the 
best place for the event, It is easily accessible 
for both crews and easily reached in any direction 
by the crowds that annually flock to witness the 
struggle between the blue and the crimson on 
the water. It, too, has the advantage of pos- 


sessing a fine four-mile straightaway course, 
and by means of the observation trains and 
yachting facilities affords unusual opportunities 
for witnessing the race. 

The agreement of 1886 demanded that the 
race be rowed down stream, 7. ¢., on the ebb 
tide. Twice, by mutual consent, that rule has 
been waived, the races of 1886 and 1889 being 
rowed up stream. In looking at this rule pre- 
vious to another agreement two parties must 
be considered, the crews and the spectators. 
Experience has taught that it is impracticable, 
if not almost impossible, to row in the morning 
on the ebb tide at New London. For at that 
season of the year a sea breeze almost invaria- 
bly blows in the morning, which, against the 
ebbing tide, roughens the water so as to render 
shell racing out of the question. Such delays 
and uncertainties should most certainly be 
avoided if possible. Two plans, then, seem 
available. Either set the race every year for 
the afternoon, rowing on the flood or ebb tide 
as the occasion demands, or else row all the 
races up stream. 

The first possesses advantages for the specta- 
tors, as it makes it possible for them to reach 
New London comfortably in time to see the 
race. For the crews it would guarantee them 
a contest at the time when most accustomed 
to their hard practice and at the time when 
they are supposed to be at their best. In the 
afternoon, too, the water is almost invariably fit 
for racing. 

The second also has advantages for both par- 
ties. The spectators on the observation train 
get a far better view at the finish. For those on 
yachts the channel swinging over to the east 
shore enables the boats to come up and run par- 
allel with the crews for the last mile. For the 
crews the up-stream course possesses great 
advantages. Good water could almost invaria- 
bly be obtained, as even should the race occur 
in the morning the southerly wind would be 
with the tide. Then, owing to the bend in the 
channel and the shallow water on the last mile, 
both crews would be free from the steamboats. 

This crowding up in the last mile by steam- 
boats and yachts has each year become a great- 
er nuisance, for it greatly hinders the boats in 
the rear. A finish such as of the triangular race 
last June would have undoubtedly been the 
scene of a serious accident had it been at the 
other end of the river, where all the boats could 
have crowded in. 

To summarize briefly: A hard and fast mile 
to row down has been found impracticable. An 
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afternoon race on either tide promises good 
water for the crews and comfort for the specta- 
tors. An up-stream race affords good water, an 
opportunity for a fair and square struggle on 
the last mile, not hindered, as now by steam- 
boats, and better facilities for witnessing the 


finish. This year a new choice must be madef; 
which shallit be? FREDERIC A, STEVENSON. 
% 
% * 


YACHTING IN 1889. 


THE yachting season of 1889 has not been a 
success, if that success has depended on im- 
provement in the models of forty-foot yachts. 
There has been a great multiplication of boats, 
but, like the house that Jack built, they have 
turned out to be of very little use. As prize 
winners they have been failures, and their 
owners are very much disappointed at the re- 
sult of the season’s work. They built keel 
boats and rigged them as near like cutters as 
possible, and the bitterest pill for all hands to 
swallow was their universal defeat by the little 
Scotch cutter J/inerva, whose performances 
have astonished everyone who watched her in 
the races in New York and Boston bays and 
Long Island Sound. The Burgess boats were 
defeated time and again by her, till their 
owners hesitated about entering against the 
little Scotch flyer. The August Newport races 
and those at Marblehead settled the matter for 
the season. Before those contests there was a 
slight hope that ‘‘this boat had been out of 
trim,’’ or that one ‘‘too tender,’’ or that the 
breeze had favored J/inerva, but by fair square 
sailing in open water at Marblehead she beat 
them so badly as to leave no chance for argu- 
ment. 

A comparatively young man whose good work 
has earned him a full measure of praise is Will- 
iam Gardner, who fashioned Ziris and KXath- 
Zen. Both of these boats have made splendid 
records during the few months they have been 
afloat. Of course, they are racing machines 
pure and simple with their present exaggerated 
sail plans, but with smaller sails they ought to 
make good cruisers. Of schooners we have 
several new ones to be proud of this year. Mr. 
E. D. Morgan’s Constellation, for instance, is the 
largest steel schooner afloat, and her work on 
the New York Yacht Club cruise demonstrated 
that when in proper trim she will be well nigh, 
if not quite, invincible in the keel class. Next 
comes Mr. Grinnell’s Quickstep, another steel 
schooner, and a fast one when Skipper Hansen 
is at the wheel. Merlin and Oecnone did not 
show much speed, but Sea Fox and Grayling had 
many a jolly marine battle, and it’s not settled 
yet which is the better all-round boat. 

Those steam yachtsmen up at Milton, on the 
Sound, have not given us one of their excellent 
steam races this year. Present indications point 
to some fast steam yachts for next year. 

Dunraven is resting on his oars, and he will 
be heard from again, if not with Vadkyrie, then 
some faster boat, for there will be an inter- 
national contest for the America’s Cup in 1890. 

There is some talk of Mr. Morgan’s taking 
his new schooner across the pond to win back 
the Brenton’s Reef and Cape May cups that the 
Dauntless lost. 

J. C. SumMeErs. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 

THE question of professional umpires and 
referees for football games was advanced bya 
Princeton delegate at the meeting of the ad- 
visory committee held in the spring, but that 
body, after a short discussion, decided it ad- 
versely. It was again suggested at the regular 
meeting of the Intercollegiate Association, but 
it met with the same fate at their hands. The 
truth of the matter is that every football player 
is fully aware of the difficulty of obtaining, 
even among experienced players, men suffi- 
ciently versed in the rules and intricacies of 
the sport to make competent officials for these 
positions, For this reason, among the majority 
of players but little confidence is expressed in 
the ability of non-players to execute satisfac- 
torily the duties of these very important posi- 
tions. Unless the constitution of the A. I. F. B. 
Association is changed it will be impossible to 
legally bring up the question again this fall, 
but, for the last year or two, the collegians 
have brought up so many questions at illegal 
times that one can not with safety predict that, 
in this case, they will honor their constitution, 

It is fair to say that the present division of 
labor between umpire and referee has proved 
generally satisfactory. The question which ‘is 
now being presented is the advisability of tak- 
ing these duties out of the hands of college men 
and placing them in the hands of professionals. 
In any open discussion of this question the 
term professional is hardly fair, because that 
word has been so often used as a bugbear 
among amateurs that it has acquired an un- 
pleasant sound. A similar effect, but one, 
which is far more momentous to the collegians, 
is the distaste of college faculties for any con- 
nection between students and _ professionals. 
Even though this distaste has no reasonable 
ground for its existence, it makes it necessary 
for the collegians, in their rule making, to 
avoid any apparent connection of the kind. 
Probably this had something to do with the re- 
jection of the plan. At any rate, there were no 
very strong arguments advanced in favor of 
the professional system save the one of greater 
maturity of judgment, while against this were 
presented the inexperience in rules and prac- 
tice and the lack of knowledge of the game. 

The question, setting aside all sentiment, nar- 
rowed itself down to this: Would the gentle- 
men who would be asked to officiate be willing 
to devote months to the acquisition of a practi- 
cal knowledge of the sport, which could only be 
obtained from daily presence on the field? 
Such a sacrifice of time could hardly be ex- 
pected from men whose business interests would 
certainly offer strong objections. Men who had 
nothing better to do would not be the ones 
chosen. Without proficiency in the duties of 
the position the most fair-minded man in the 
country would prove anything but satisfactory 
to the contestants, and, more than that, the po- 
sition would, under such circumstances, prove 
so highly disagreeable to the man himself as to 
preclude the possibility of his accepting further 
positions of the same nature. Considering all 


these things it is no wonder that the proposition 
has thus far met with little favor, and its strong- 
est adherents are apt to grow rather lukewarm 
when met with all the difficulties that sucha 
plan promises to present. 


WALTER CAMP, 
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OUR AMERICAN CRICKETERS. 


THEIR ENGLISH TEAM OF 188g, 
(Continued from October.) 


THE team played 12 matches—won 4, lost 3, 
and 5 were drawn. Their batting average shows 
off to good advantage, as they made 4,360 runs 
to 173 wickets lost, an average of 25.20 runs per 
wicket. Their opponents lost in the aggregate 
190 wickets, and made 4,614 runs, an average of 
24.28 per wicket. The highest individual score 
in any one innings was 142, made by Walter 
Scott; D. P. Stover, 115, not out, 2, and R. D. 
Brown, 111, 3. G.S, Patterson 106, not out, was 
the fourth man to score a triple figure. The 
largest aggregate number of runs, 558, belongs 
to R. D. Brown, who played in twenty, the largest 
number of innings. D.S. Newhall carried his 
bat out 6 times andG. S. Patterson 5 times. The 
three best batting averages are: G. S. Patterson, 
40.69 ; W. Scott, 34.71, and E. W. Clark, Jr., 32. 
None of the other batters’ averages reaches 30. 

G. S. Patterson and E, W. Clark, Jr., bowled 
in 20 innings each, the former 450 overs and the 
latter 443; the largest aggregate number of 
wickets taken is Clark’s 43, with Paterson, 42, 
second, and W. Scott, 34, third. The best bowl- 
ing average is H. P. Baily’s, who bowled 133 
overs and took 26 wickets for 371 runs, an aver- 
age of 14.26. E. W. Clark, Jr., is second, with 
an average of 21.13, 43 wickets ata cost of go9 
runs, and R. D. Brown takes third place, with 
22.37. 

This much for the American exhibition of 
cricket in the British Isles in 1889. Now fora 
reminiscence of American cricket of 1859 by way 
of contrast. 

In 1859, being on the 7ribune under Chas. 
A. Dana that year, doing cricket for them, I was 
sent to Montreal to report the first match of the 
All England Eleven under the veteran George 
Parr on the occasion of their advent as cricket- 
ers on an American cricket field. They played 
twenty-twos of Canadaand the United States on 
their American tour, and of course won all 
their matches; but of that I have nothing to 
write about now. The only match I shall refer 


.to is the one played on the old cricket field at 


Camac’s Woods, Philadelphia, on October 10 
to the 13th, in 1859, in which they played a 
twenty-two of the United States. At that time 
Philadelphia was the home of cricket in Ameri- 
ca, as it is now in fact, as baseball had not 
then become the game of games with the Phila- 
delphian as it is now; and of course in making 
up the Philadelphia team against the English 
professionals native American cricketers were 


given a show, and these were Walter Newhall, 
W. Roche Wistar and his brother Jones Wistar, 
Charles Barclay, Charlie Vernon, young Harry 
Fisher, and young Morgan; Gus Waterman, 
with Messrs, Collis, Bayard, Hunt, Hall and 
Kephardt. The British element included the 
veterans Tom Senior and Sammy Wright, with 
young Harry Wright, together with Gibbs, 
Welky and Lang of New York, Haller of New- 
ark, Hammond of Boston, and Sharratt of Phila- 
delphia. This was regarded as the strongest 
twenty-two the All England Eleven encountered, 
and yet they were disposed of for 94 and 60, the 
Eleven winning by 126 and 29, with seven 
crickets to spare. What acontrast this presents 
between Philadelphia cricket of 1859 and that of 


1889. HENRY CHADWICK, 
* 
* & 


THE SEA TROUT. 


THE sea trout of Great Britain is a fish which it 
would be well to have in our American waters, 
It usually grows to six or seven pounds in 
weight, although specimens weighing twenty 
pounds have been caught. Although its habits 
are the same as those of sea salmon it will 
breed in landlocked waters, such as those of 
the mountain lakes in this country. The sea 
trout takes a fly at the surface at a season when 
the landlocked salmon is in deep water. The 
State Fish Commission of New York and the 
United States Fish Commission have received 
the eggs ofthe brown trout and Loch Leven trout 
in exchange for the eggs of -native fish, and it 
is possible that eggs of the sea trout may be 
obtained in the same manner and a trial made 
of the Salmo trutta in our own waters. 

The fish is wonderfully game. Mr. Wm. D. 
Cleveland, writing from Loch Lomond, Scot- 
land, speaks of catching a sea trout. Mr. 
Cleveland is a veteran angler as well as an ac- 
complished one and has fished extensively in 
the waters of the United States and Canada. 
His favorite fish is the small-mouthed black 
bass, which he prefers to the brook trout be- 
cause it leaps from the water when fighting 
after it is hooked. Knowing his fondness for 
the bass we were amused to read in his letter: 
‘*For ten minutes the fish (sea trout) gave me 
as good sport as ever I had, and twice it cleared 
the water at least three feet, and, unlike the 
black bass, was perfect grace itself.”’ 

He is not the only warm admirer of the sea 
trout, Salmo trutta, for Mr. H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell says of it : ‘‘ There is no fish that swims 
which will rise so boldly at the fly, or which, 
when hooked, shows for its size such indomita- 
ble pluck,such gallant and determined courage.” 





I GO A-FISHING. 


A cLoupy sky, no zephyr nigh, 
With heart elate 

I take my way, sure of my prey, 
With ‘‘ worms for bait.”’ 


Now we're afloat, I and my boat, 
Upon the brine ; 

A fish darts past—I anchor cast, 
And then my line. 


What time I wait I antedate 
The rapture sweet 

With which I’ll lay my shining prey 
Low at her feet! 


**O, fairest one!’’ thus sings my heart, 
‘* Sparkling and bright 

From the salt depths I bring to thee’ — 
Aha! a bite! 


Only a bite! Lightly my line 
Answers the test; 

Off goes my fish, thinking himself 
Merely my guest. 


Wearily now passes an hour: 
‘*Ah! I must look ;”’ 

Inspection soon brings to my sight 
A baitless hook. 


“Courage, my soul!’’ laughing, I say— 
‘**In the sea wait 

Fish of the best; mercilessly 
IU flute the bait!” 


**Oh, joy ! My luck surely has turned,” 
Gaily I cry, 

As on the boat’s bottom I see 
A flounder die ! 


Lonely in death! Language is weak 
To picture how 

Hope and despair in my poor heart 
Alternate now. 


The turning tide favors me not ; 
All hope [ lose, 

And through my tired finger ends feei 
My patience ooze. 


No! What is this whose restless weight 
Drags the line thus? 

Quick throbs my heart—sure ’tis the draught 
Miraculous ! 


My trembling joy dies at its birth; 
One frantic look 

Shows me a vile sculpin that has 
Swallowed the hook ! 


Finished my task—a few faint strokes 
Bring me to shore, 

Laden, but light: sadly I seek 
My darling’s door. 


“Come in!’’ Her eyes lighten the depths 
Of evening’s shade ; 

Yes, and I see a fire of coals, 
Fish on them laid ! 


Then on my sad stammering breaks 
Her silvery tone— 

‘* Hush, dear! I know—I’ve been to-day 
Fishing alone !”’ 


Clasped in my arms, I murmur low, 
“* Angel, no less, 

You supplement my failures with 
Your own success!”’ 


Blushing, I lay my paltry two 


On the door mat, 


Then, by the light of winking stars, 


I—feed the cat! 


SARAH I. BURKE, 








~ 
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M. W. DUNHAW’S 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


3,000 PERCHERON =, 
“af aS FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


a: IMPORTED. 
. STOCK ON HAND: 
300 STALLIONS 


of serviceable age. 


150 COLTS 






(80 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOGK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 

Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspect- 

ing this Greatest and Most Successful 

Breeding Establishment of America. 

Address, for 250-page catalogue, free, 


M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. 


35 miles west of Chicago on C. & N.-W. R’y, 
between Turner Junction and Elgin, 


%= No Chemicals, =e 
W. Baker & Co,’s 







i}| |s Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Go.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, no ch ical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass, 








No dessert is more delicious, wholesome 
and appetizing than a well-made dumpling, 
filled with the fruit of the season. By the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder the crust is 
— rendered light, flaky, tender and di- 
gestible. Dumplings made with it, baked or 
boiled, will be dainty and wholesome, and may 
be eaten steaming hot with perfect impunity. 

ReEcE1PT.— One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 
it three teaspoons of Royal Baking Powder and asmall 
teaspoon of salt; rub ina piece of butter or lard the 
size of an egg, and then add one large potato, grated in 
the flour; after the butter is well mixed, stir in milk and 
knead to the consistency of soft biscuit dough; break 
off pieces of dough large enough to close over four 
quarters of an apple (or other fruit as desired) without 
rolling, and lay in an earthen dish (or steamer) and 
steam until the fruit is tender. Bake if preferred. 

{In all receipts calling for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and is more eco- 
nomicai. Royal Baking Powder is specially 
made for use in the preparation of the finest 
and most delicate cookery. 





A REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 





THE GREAT REMEDY IN CONSUMPTION, 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- 


dination of the oil with the hypophos-| 


phites is much more efficacious. 
Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relief and cure of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 
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HERE are a good many Safeties of the rear driving type now 


on the market, but the undoubted sensation of the year has been 





The American Rambler. 


Our mails are crowded with testimonials from its thousands of 








riders, who delight in commenting on its many unique points, among 


which may be mentioned its 


VIBRATION SPRING, 


which is in the proper place, under the actual weight of the rider, 
thus accomplishing the purpose intended without affecting the steer- 
ing or throwing the feet off the pedals on rough roads. It is the 
only wheel having a frame spring. 

Why don’t you send for our eighty-page catalogue and post your- 
self on this wheel? It will cost but a postal card, and give you 


some pointers on scientific wheel construction. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. C0., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








LARGEST AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 

















SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE twelfth annual regatta of the Mississippi 
Valley Amateur Rowing Association was held 
last summer on Lake Calumet, Pullman, III. 
All races were a mile and a half with a turn. 
These were the results : 

Junior four-oared shells—Union B. C., Chi- 
cago, Ill., gm. 54s.; Minnesota B. C., St. Paul, 
gm. 55s.; Iroquois B.C. Chicago, IIl., 3; Argo- 
naut B. C., Toronto, Ont., 4; Pullman (IIl.) B. 
C., first crew, 5; Athletic Club, Aurora, IIl., 6 
Pullman (Ill.) second crew, 7. 

Junior single-scull shells—D. W. Shea, Cres- 
cent B. C., Boston, Mass., 11m. 42%s.; J. B 
Lovell, Nautilus B. C., Hamilton, Ont., 11m. 
51s.; C. A. Gormally, Toronto (Ont.) R. C., 3. 

~ Junior double-scull shells—St. Paul (Minn.) 

C., D. M. Dorsey (bow), H. M. Nelson 
(stroke), 1om 363/s.; Minnesota B.C., St. Paul, 
J. R. Knox (bow), H. W. Brown (stroke), 2. by 
three lengths ; Owashtanong B. C., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., W. D. Sargeant (bow), C. McQue- 
wan (stroke), 3; Garfield Beach B. C., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, J. R. Osborne (bow), B. Weber 
(stroke), 4; Catlin B. C., Chicago, Ill., W. Cor- 
bett (bow), J. Henderson (stroke), 5. 

Senior four-oared shells—Atalanta B. C., New 
York City, J. A. Dempsey (bow), M. Lau, W. 
Lau, G. C. Dempsey (stroke), gm. 584s; 
Toronto (Ont.) B. C., P. J. Smythe (bow), E. A. 
Thompson, F. H. Thompson, J. Wright (stroke), 
2, by half a length, and disqualified for turning 
the stake in the wrong direction. 

Senior single-scull shells—D. Donohue, Nau- 
tilus B. C., tom. 48%s.; W. J. McDowell, Iro- 
quois B. C., Chicago, IIll., 11m.; E. A. Kelly, 
Ottumwa (Ia.) B. C., 11m. 3s.; J. Donohue, 
Nautilus B. C., 4; J. J. Ryan, Toronto B.C., 5; 
J. E. Muchmore, Lurline B. C., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 6. 

Pair-oared shells—Garfield Beach B. C., J. R. 
Osborne (bow), B. Weber (stroke), 11m. 40s.; 
Detroit (Mich.) B. C., F. Lyons (bow), F. D. 
Standish (stroke), finished first in 1om. 55s., but 
were disqualified for not turning the stake. 

Senior double-scull shells—Metropolitan R. C., 
New York city, J. E. Nagle (bow), J. Pilkington, 
(stroke), 11m. 4s.; Sylvan B. C., Moline, Ill., G. 
R. Turner (bow), E. Case (stroke), 2, by two 
lengths ; Catlin B. C., Chicago, Ill., C. T. Goff 
(bow), T. W. Reading (stroke), 3, by two lengths. 

Six-oared barges, with coxswains, three- 
quarters of a mile straightaway—Western B.C., 
St. Louis, Mo., 4m. 34%s.; — B.C., 2, by 
a length ; Pullman B. C., 


MADAME ParTTI’s pet terrier has not been cast 
off because other dogs are becoming fashion- 
able, but age is getting the better of poor little 
Judy, and the diva has set aside $5 per week 
for her old favorite to receive every care and 
attention. Mr. Dow, a veterinary surgeon of 
Swansea, has been intrusted with this duty. 


THE feature of the Montreal Swimming Club’s 
annual races was the 1,000-yards championship 
race, in which Benedict, the Canadian cham- 
pion, swam the distance in 17 minutes 58 
seconds, beating the American record for 990 
yards by 59% seconds. 


THE WONDERFUL CARLSBAD SPRINGS. 


At the Ninth International Medical Congress, 
Dr. A. L. A. Toboldt, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, read a paper stating that out of 
thirty cases treated with the genuine imported 
Powdered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for chronic 
constipation, hypochondria, disease of the liver 
and kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, 
dropsy from valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, 
catarrhal inflammation of the stomach, ulcer of 
the stomach or spleen, children with marasmus, 
gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., 
twenty-six were entirely cured, three much im- 
proved and one not treated long enough. Avere 
age time of treatment four weeks, * * 

THE competition for the mile amateur cham- 
pionship of England was held recently at the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon. The prize was a silver 
cup valued at 30 guineas, to be won three times 
in succession. The course, a mile with one 
turn. H. Bowden, Dolphin S. C., 1, time 31m. 
4-5s.; J. F. Standring, Zephyr S. C., 2, time 
31m. 50s. ; A. E. France, Neptune S. C., 3, time 
34M. 19 4-5s. 

YACHTING on Lake Ontario has made progress 
in the hands of the Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion. The clubs interested are the Oswego, 
Rochester, Hamilton, Royal Canadian of To- 
ronto, Bay of Quinte and Kingston. The past 
season included five regular races in addition to 
300 miles of cruising and races at Rochester, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Coburg and Oswego. 


FEW ARE FREE 


From Scrofula, which, being hereditary, is the 
latent cause of Consumption, Catarrh, Loss of 
Sight, Eruptions and numerous other maladies. 
To effect a cure, purify the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Begin early and persist until 
every trace of the poison is eradicated. 

“‘T can heartily recommend Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for all those who are afflicted with scrofu- 
lous humors. I had suffered for years and 
tried various remedies without effect. Finally, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gave relief and put me fg 
my present good healthy condition.’’—E, 
Howard, Newport, N. H. 

‘““My daughter was greatly troubled with 
scrofula, and at one time it was feared she 
would lose her sight. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has 
restored her health, and her eyes are as well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of scrofula 
in her system,’’—Geo, King, Killingly, Conn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Price, $1 ; 





Six Bottles, $5. Worth $5 a Bottle. 














A STRANGE book is ‘‘My Uncle Barbasou,”’ 


by Mario Uchard. We read the ‘Arabian 
Nights’’ and think nothing of it, because we 
place the action among strange people. But 
transfer the scene to your own country and 
times, and its strangeness at once becomes ap- 
parent. A harem in civilized France—in Paris 
itself—can only be made possible when one is 
the nephew of such an immensely wealthy fel- 
low as ‘‘My Uncle Barbasou.”’ Still, with all 
the fascination which descriptions cf Eastern 
life generally exert over us, the author with 
difficulty succeeds in holding the attention of 
the reader. [Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
and New York.] 


LITERARY copartnerships are not a novelty, 
though it requires characters and gifts that 
closely dovetail in order to produce satisfactory 
results. Excellent works have in this way been 
produced. Messrs. Wall and Heckel have suc- 
ceeded in producing in ‘‘ Jacob Valmont, Man- 
ager,’’ a pleasant, readable story. The subject 
is conventional. [Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. ] 


‘**Lora, the Major’s Daughter,’’ by W. Heim- 
burg, cannot be said to be equal to the author’s 
previous work, ‘‘ Two Daughters of One Race.” 
The story is interesting enough, but it lacks 
that quality which places the reader in sym- 
pathy with the subject. To sacrifice one’s self 
for a worthy cause is laudable, but nothing is 
gained b~ yielding to satisfy what can at best 
be called false pride. So weak a character as 
Lora’s brother deserved all the misfortune his 
gambling habits brought upon him. [Worth- 
ington Company, New York. | 


TuIs is the era of short stories. Long ones 
take up too much valuable time, and those liter- 
ary efforts are most popular that require but a 
single sitting to finish them. Of this order is 
“‘By a Hair’s Breadih,’’ a story by Mrs. Edith 
Sessions Tupper, that was awarded a prize by 
the Chicago 7ribune. There is certainly enough 
in it of excitement to wile away the hour it 
takes to read it, and if the scenes are highly fan- 
ciful, and verge on the impossible, there is this 
merit, wanting in so much of our current 
literature, that the author is mistress of a pleas- 
ant and finished style. [Willard Fracker & Co., 
New York. ] 

Our true friends the dogs have a true friend 
in B. Waters, and his ‘‘ Modern Training, Hand- 
ling and Kennel Management’’ deserves a 
wide circulation among all lovers of our four- 
footed companions. Hitherto dogs have, as a 


rule, had to content themselves with whatever 
was offered them ; in other words, no thorough 
care was taken of them. But the increasing 


interest in good breeds, the consequent appreci- 
ation in value of special dogs and the care that 
is devoted to scientific breeding nowadays have 
made the lot of our dogs a much better one. 
A careful perusal of ‘‘ Modern Training’ can 
only be productive of good results to both mas- 
ter and dog. The former will appreciate his 
property the more and the latter will in conse- 
quence be treated rather as an equal than as a 
necessary evil. [Blakely Printing Company, 
Chicago. 


MESMERISM, theosophy and other not fully un- 
derstood questions of the day form an impor- 
tant element in Genie Holtzmeyer’s story 
‘*Twixt Heaven and Earth.’”’ The many who 
love the mysterious and unexplainable will be 
delighted with the book, and those who are 
prejudiced will welcome it as an additional 
proof that such things are nonsense. j United 
Service Publishing Company. ] 

Mr. G. O. SHIELDs (Coquina) is well known 
as a writer, especially on field sports. His 
‘*Rustlings in the Rockies,’’ ‘‘ Hunting in the 
Great West,’’ ‘‘ The Battle of the Big Hole,” 
and his numerous contributions to OUTING and 
other periodicals, have marked him as a de- 
scriptive writer of rare ability. His latest work, 
‘‘Cruisings in the Cascades and Other Hunting 
Adventures,” is by far his best. 

The book contains seventy-eight illustrations. 
There are some fine wood engravings and 
photo tints of mountain scenery and big game, 
which it is a pleasure to study. Interspersed 
among these are a few very poor wood cuts 
that should never have found a place in a work 
otherwise so fair to look upon. 

However, the book is destined to have a large 
sale. The price in cloth is $2, and orders may 
be addressed to the author, 148 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Ir Miss Eleanor Putnam calls ‘‘A Woodland 
Wooing’”’ her first book she is to be congratu- 
lated on her probable future. It is a pretty 
story told in a most natural way, with a thread 
of gentle humor through it which lightens it up 
wonderfully. You get quite fond of Miss Betty, 
and, if you be a man, feel that Mr. Hamlin was 
not quite worthy of such a sweet girl. Mrs. 
Sparhawk seems something of a caricature, 
although far more terrible boys than Rodney 
and Bevis have made men repeat Sidney Smith’s 
toast: ‘‘God bless King Herod.’’ The story is 
one of but few incidents, and it seems to dream 
along like one of the perfect New England days 
the author describes. A pleasant book to wile 
away an hour or two, and it has between its 
dainty covers more than one sketch of character 
which shows no little ability. [Roberts Bro- 
thers, Boston, Mass. ] 
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THE NEW ELDORADO. 


A Summer Journey to Alaska. By Maturin M. BALLou, author of ‘‘ Due West,’’ ‘‘ Due North,”’ 
‘Under the Southern Cross,”’ etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Ballou, who has traversed nearly every country on the globe and described his travels in books which have 
gained him a host of readers, has omen visited Alaska. In this book he gives an account of the wonderful scenery, 
varied resources and native people of that country ; and describes the Yellowstone Park and the remarkable territory 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. It is of much interest to those who purpose visiting Alaska, and also for 
those who must stay at home. 





Three new volumes in this series of choice A Novel. By Mary AGNES TINCKER, author 
books of American literature, brought out of ‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece.’’ 12mo, 
in specially tasteful form and style. $1.50. 

Walden. By H. D. Tuorkav. In two vols. A noteworthy story, with characters and scenes of Italy 


and New England. The sharp contrasts of life, character 
The Gray Champion and Other Stories, | and customs in the two countries form the background of a 


a | story full of movement, social engineering and conspiracy, 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Each volume | with quiet areas of genuine New England family affection 


16mo, $1.00 | and content. 
» p1.OOo, 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. | TWO CORONETS. 
| 
| 
| 


110TH THOUSAND. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 


2000-1887. By Epwarp BELLAMY. A New £dition, from entirely new plates. 12mo, cloth, price 
reduced to $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This remarkable story has excited a popular interest greater than any other American story since ‘“* Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” appeared. It has been welcomed by many asa prophecy of a good time coming, and as indicating the possible 
solution of the complex struggles and dissatisfactions of our present social and industrial order. The scope and aim of the 
book are well described in this paragraph from the Nation - 


‘* He who reads it expecting merely to be entertained must, we should think, find himself unexpectedly haunted by 
visions of a golden age wherein all the world unites to do the worid’s work like members of one family, where labor and 
living are provided for each man, where toil and leisure alternate in happy proportions, where want and therefore greed 
and jealousy are unknown, where the pleasures of this world are free to ah, to cheer and not enslave.” 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. ‘| MEMOIRS OF A MILLIONAIRE. 
Vol. I. of American Religious Leaders. By A Novel. By Lucta True Ames. $1.25. 
Pror. A. V. G. ALLEN, author of ‘* The Con- Miss Ames’ novel will in some respects appeal to the 
tinuity of Christian Thought.’’ 16mo, $1.25. me persons ; m i 


same persons who have been deeply impressed by ** Look- 

Professor Allen writes with the impartiality of a his- | ing Backward.’’ It emphasizes the responsibilities of large 

torian, and succeeds admirably in portraying the great | Wealth, and indicates how it may be most wisely used, yet 

qualities of Edwards and the profound influence exerted by | iS 4 very readable story, abounding in noble suggestions 
him on American religious thought. | and presenting beautiful ideals. 





THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


3y OLIVER WENDELL Ho.imes. An entirely New Edition from new plates, with engraved title 
pages from designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 2 vols., 16mo, carefully printed and taste- 
fully bound, gilt top, $2.50. 


_ _ This edition of Dr. Holmes’ most famous book has been prepared with the utmost care to meet the demand for so 
delightful a work in an attractive style suited to its classic merits. 





x", For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, and 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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WIDE AWAKE 


“ The Brightest of the Children’s magazines.”’—Spring- 


field Republican. 


A GOOD YEAR. 


1890. 


A MERRY YEAR. 





FIVE GREAT SERIALS: 


That Boy Gid. By Wi.iaM O. StopparD. 
Young and old will follow Gideon’s adven- 
tures and his sister’s on their father’s acres 
with laughter and breathless interest. 

The New Senior at Andover. By HEr- 
BERT D. Warp. A serial of school life in 
famous Andover—our Rugby. The boys, 
the professors, the lodgings, the fun. 

“The Sons of the Vikings.” By HJALMAR 
HyjortH Boyvesen. A right down jolly story 
of modern Norse boys. 

Bony and Ban, one of the best of the Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD serials. 

Sealed Orders. By CHARLES REMINGTON 
TaLsor. An amusing adventure story of 
‘‘wet sheets and a flowing sea.”’ 

Confessions of an Amateur Photogra- 
pher. By ALEXANDER BLACK. Six prac- 
tical and amusing Camera articles. 

Lucy Pervear. First of a series of graphic 
North Carolina character sketches by Mar- 
GARET SIDNEY. 

Tales of Old Acadie. Twelve powerful 
true stories by Grace DEAN MCLEop, a 
Canadian author. 

The Will andi 1e Way Stories. By JEssir 
BENTON FREM NT. About men and women 
who did great things in the face of seeming 
impossibilities. True, stirring tales, every 
one. 

The Puk-Wudjies. By L. J. Bripcman. 
The funny Indian Fairy Folk. 





Business Openings for Girlsand Young 
Women. A dozen really helpful papers 
by SALLIE Joy WHITE. 


Twelve more Daisy-Patty Letters. By 
Mrs. EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN. 


Twelve School and Playground Tales. 
The first will be ‘‘LAMBKIN; Was HE a 
HERO or A Pric?’’ By Howarp PYLE, the 
artist. 

t=” Postal Card Votes and Cash Prizes. 43 

Short Stories sifted from thousands: 


Santa Claus on a Vegetable Cart. 
M Vauw. Rijane. Wittiam Preston Otis. How 
Tom Jumped a Mine. Mrs. H. F. Stickney. 
The Run of Snowshoe Thompson, Lieut. F. P. 
Fremont. Polly at the Book-Kitchen, De ia W. 
Lyman. Trailing Arbutus, Hezexian Burtrer- 
wortH. Golden Margaret, James C, Purpy. 
Peggy’s Bullet. Kate Upson CLarx. How Simeon 
and Sancho Panza Helped the Revolution. 
Miss Ristey Sewarv. The Difficulties of a Dar- 
ling. L. B. Watrorp. “One Good Turn.” Har- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Illustrated Articles, novelties: 

Dolls of Noted Women, Miss Ristey Sewarp. 
How to Build a Military Snow Fort. An Old 
West Pointer. How the Cossacks Play Polo. 
MapamMe pE Meissner. All Around a Frontier 
Fort. Lizut. F. P. Fremont. Homeof Ramona. 
Cuarces F. Lummis, A Rabbit Round-Up. Joaquin 
MILLER. Japanese Fighting Kites. 1. B. Berna- 
pon, U. S. N. Indian Baseball Players. F. L. 
Stoane, of ‘* The Hampton Indian Nine.” A Party 
in a Chinese Palace, E.R. Scipmore. 


The Poems, Pictures and Departments will 
be more interesting than ever. 


CHARLOTTE 


(3S The Christmas Number enlarged 16 Pages to admit a great serial of adventure, by GRANT 
ALLEN, entitled WEDNESDAY THE TENTH: A Tale of the South Pacific. 
WIDE AWAKE is $2.40 a year. New Volume begins December. 





FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Pansy. Edited by Pansy—Mrs. G. R. 
Alden. An illustrated monthly devoted to 
young folks. For Sunday and week-day 
reading. Serials by PAnNsy and MARGARET 
SIDNEY. $1.00 a year. 

Babyland. The one magazine for babies. 
Dainty stories, poems, jingles, many pic- 
tures, in each number. Large type, heavy 
paper. 50 cents a year. 





Our Little Men and Women. A maga- 
zine for little folks beginning to read for 
themselves. 


life. 


Stories of home and foreign 
Seventy-five full-page pictures (be- 
sides no end of smaller ones) during the 


year. $1.00 a year, 


Sample Copy, any one, 5 cents ; of the four, 15 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
NEW HOLIDAY BOOKs. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
The Low-Back’d Car 


By SAMUEL LoveR. With twelve illustrations by WILLIAM MAGRATH, printed by photo- 
gravure from copper plates, with plate mark; also twelve initial vignettes engraved on 
wood by C. H. REep. Size of volume, 9% x11 inches. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
$5.00. Also an Edition de Luxe, with the illustrations reproduced by the Forbes photo- 
gravure process from the author’s original drawings. All first proofs on Japan paper. 
Textin red and black. Folio, 11 x 13% inches, $15.00. 


The Two Brothers (Pierre et Jean). 


By Guy pe Maupassant. Illustrated by Ernest Durez and ALsert Lyncu, Translated by 
ALBERT SMITH. Bound in paper, inclosed in cloth portfolio, $12.50; 4to, extra cloth, 
. gilt top, $13.50; three-quarters levant morocco, gilt top, $18.00. 


Legend Laymone. 


A Poem by M. B. M. ToLanp. With full-page illustrations by Mowsray, CHuRCH, RICHARDS, 
BoLTON JONES, FRANK JONES, DE QUELIN, SworpD, MAuD HumpuHrREyY, HAMILTON GIBSON 
and HERBERT DENMAN, reproduced by the Forbes photogravure process ; also decorations 
in the text from designs modeled in clay by JoHN J. BoyLe. Square 8vo. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, with gilt top and rough edges, $2.50; ivorine, $3.00; turkey morocco, 
$5.00. 


The Miller's Daughter. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Illustrated with original designs by H. WINTHROP PEIRCE, EDMUND 
H. Garrett, Harry FENN, J. APPLETON Brown and J.D. Woopwarp. Engraved on 
Wood. One volume, 8vo, cloth, $3.00; ivory surface covers, $3.50; new style leather, 
$3.50. 


Rab and His Friends. 


By Joun Brown, M. D. With eight illustrations by HERMANN SIMON and Epmunp H. Gar- 
RETT, and a portrait of the author engraved on wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in two. 
color cloths, $1.50; new style leather, $1.75. 


The Girl’s Own Outdoor Book. 


Containing practical help on subjects relating to girl life when out of doors or when absent 
from the family circle. Edited by CHARLES PETERS. Profusely illustrated. 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges, $1.75. 


Christmas Stories and Poems. 


For the little ones. By C. EMMA CHENEY, SYDNEY Dayre, Miss V. Stuart Mossy and others, 
Illustrated by the best artists. An octavo volume. Bound in neat illuminated cloth, $1.00, 




















*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, post paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON” 


Catalogue 
from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 


Oe ay 
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The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 


HAMMERLESS GUN. 


FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 

: in every sporting country 
— now stands 
unequaled 

for SAFETY, 
DURABIL- 

SSS ITY, EASE 
OF MANIP- 
ULATION 

and GEN- 


Sq 


— ti so 


> PD 


‘“Oue FICIENCY. 


Prices—$79, $100, $125, 
$150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILD-FOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 


at 150 yards. 


Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. 


8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 
Full particulars in 


detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 


AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 


Agents Wanted. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will finda 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—IiIN THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
market. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected only, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term toterm during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition. The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 
HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


te" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
ettes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after meals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each. 
Special (medium) « “ 66 © IOO 
Zora (regular) ‘“ “ 6 6 IO «6 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of 10 inclose 25 cents. 


—SOLE AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 











Tus department of Outinc is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. ogether with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘* Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘*The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be writien on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


At the regular semi-annual election of the 
Hoboken Camera Club in September the follow- 
ing-named officers were elected: President, 
George E. Mott; vice-president, A. J. Thomas ; 
secretary, R. Beyer; treasurer, C. Beckers. 


A MOST interesting series of pictures of a wild 
jack rabbit were recently made by a photog- 
rapher. The animal seemed to appreciate the 
interest which the photographic world would 
take in his counterfeit and acted as if on exhi- 
bition, it is said. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club held most 
successful games on Labor Day, September 2. 
Running races, a lacrosse match, baseball game 
and rowing races furnished a varied program. 


MANY notable athletic events were held in 
September. It is impossible to enumerate more 
than a few. Among them are the games of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of New 
York, held on September 28 ; the Perth Amboy 
Athletic Club games, held the same day, as also 
the games of the West End Athletic Club, at 
Newark, N. J. 





THE general athletic championship contest 
took place on the grounds of the Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Association, on September 7, and resulted 
in a victory for Malcolm W. Ford, of :he Staten 
Island Athletic Club, with A. O. Jordan, N. Y. 
A. C., second, and A. Schroeder, N. Y. A. C., 
third. The entries were G. R. Gray, A. O. Jor- 
dan, A. Schroeder and C. L. Livingston, all of 
N. Y. A. C.; M. O’Sullivan, Pastime A. C.; M. 
W. Ford, S. 1. A.C. Dr. J. K. Shell, A..C.S.N., 
did not compete. 

1o0o-yards run (standard, 11%s.)—Ford, 1; 
Gray, 2, by 2 yards; Jordan, 3, by 1 yard; 
Schroeder, 4; O'Sullivan, 5, and Livingston, 6; 
time, 10 2-5s. The two latter failed to reach the 
standard in this event. This made the score: 
Ford, 5 points: Gray, 3 points; Jordan, 1 
point. 

Throwing 56-pound weight (standard, 18 ft.) 
—O’Sullivan, 1, 25 ft. 10% in.; Gray, 2, 22 ft. 4 
in.; Schroeder, 3, 18 ft. 6 in.; Ford, 4, 17 ft. 4 
in.; Jordan, 5,17 ft. 2 in.; Livingston, 14 ft. 7 
in. The three latter failed to reach the standard 
in this event, and the score stood: Gray, 6 
points ; Ford, 5; O’Sullivan, 5; Schroeder, 3; 
Jordan, 1; Livingston, o. 

Running high jump (standard, 5 ft.)—Ford, 1, 
5 ft. 6 in.; Jordan, 2, 5 ft. 4 in.; Schroeder, 3, 
5 ft. 3 in.; O’Sullivan, 4, 5 ft. 3 in.; Gray, 5, 
5 ft.; Livingston, 0. The latter failed to reach 
the standard, which made the third time this 
had taken place, so he was disqualified from 
the whole competition, and was not allowed to 
compete any further. Schroeder and O’Sullivan 
tied for third place at 5 ft. 3 in., and on the 
jump off the former won. The score now stood : 
Ford, 10 points; Gray, 6; O’Sullivan, 5; Jor- 
dan, 4; Schroeder, 2. 

440-yards run (standard, 60s.)—Ford, 1; Jor- 
dan, 2, by 5 yards; Schroeder, 3, by 2 yards; 
O'Sullivan, 4, by 3 yards; Gray, 5; time, 54%s. 
Gray apparently had second place, when he fell 
from exhaustion at the finish, and crawled in 
last. The score now stood: Ford, 15 points; 
Jordan, 7; Gray,6; O’Sullivan, 5 ; Schroeder, 3. 

Putting 16-pound shot (standard, 32 ft.)—Gray, 
I, 37 ft. 5 in.; Ford, 2, 34 ft. 11% in.; O’Sulli- 
van, 3, 33 ft. 8% in.; Schroeder, 4, 32 ft. 4 in.; 
Jordan, o. The score now stood: Ford, 18 
points; Gray, 11; Jordan, 7; O’Sullivan, 6, 
and Schroeder, 3. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Schroeder, 1, 
100 ft.; Gray, 2, 99 ft. 2 in.; O'Sullivan, 3, 97 
ft. 10% in.; Jordan, 4, 92 ft. 6 in.; Ford, 5, 83 
ft. 4 in. The score was now: Ford, 18 points ; 
Gray, 14; Schroeder, 8; Jordan, 7; O’Sullivan, 7. 

120-yards hurdle race, 3 ft.6 in. high—Jordan, 
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1; Ford, 2, by 5 ft.; Gray, 3, by 4 yards ; O’Sul- 
livan, 4; Schroeder, 0; time, 17s. The score 
now stood : Ford, 21 points; Gray, 15; Jordan, 
12; Schroeder, 8; O’Sullivan, 7. 

Pole vault—Jordan, 1, 10 ft.; Schroeder, 2, 9 
ft. 6in.; Ford, 3, 9 ft.; O’Sullivan, 4, 8 ft. 6 in.; 
Gray,o. The score now was: Ford, 22 points ; 
Jordan, 17; Gray, 15; Schroeder, 11; O’Sulli- 
van, 7. 

Running broad jump (standard, 18 ft.)—Ford, 
I, 21 ft. 9% in.; Jordan, 2, 21 ft. 1% in.; O’Sul- 
livan, 3, 18 ft. 7 in.; Schroeder, 4, 18 ft. 2 in.; 
Gray, 0. The score now was: Ford, 27 points ; 
Jordan, 20; Gray, 15; Schroeder, 11; O’Sulli- 
van, 8. 

Mile run (standard, 5m. 30s.)—Schroeder, 1 ; 
Jordan, 2, by 8 yards; Gray, 3, by 25 yards; 
time, 5m. 21 1-5s. Only these three competed, 
and Gray did not reach the standard, for his 
time was 5m. 43 1-5s. This made Gray’s third 
disqualification, he previously having failed in 
the pole vault and in the running broad jump. 
His disqualification altered the scores material- 
ly, which were finally made up as though he 
had not competed. 

The final scores were: Ford, 30 points ; Jor- 
dan, 26, and Schroeder, 20, with O'Sullivan 
bringing up fourth place some points behind. 
The final score, so far as the clubs were con- 
cerned, is: Staten Island Athletic Club, 5 points 
in getting the first; New York Athletic Club, 4 
points in getting a second and third. 


THE second annual championship games of 
the Amateur Athletic Union were held on Sep- 
tember 14, on the grounds of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, at Travers Island. Unexampled 
severity of the weather on the preceding days 
had rendered the track heavy and made good 
field performances almost impossible. 

The officials for the meeting were: Referee, 
John F. Huneker, Athletic Club of the Schuyl- 
kill Navy ; judges, William B. Curtis, New York 
Athletic Club ; George W. Carr, Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club, and S. Steinmetz, Columbia Athletic 
Club; timers, George A. Avery, Manhattan 
Athletic Club; A. M. Sweet, New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club, and J. Abeel, Jr., Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club; measurers, W. H. Rogers, Athletic 
Club of the Schuylkill Navy; W. C. Davis, 
Staten Island Athletic Club; W. F. Kurtz, War- 
ren Athletic Club, Wilmington, Del.; judge of 
walking, S.C. Austin ; starter, George Turner, 
of Philadelphia. The results were announced 
by Fred. W. Burns, and were- as follows: 

100-yards run—First trial heat : winners to run 
in final heat and second men to run a second 
trial heat, the winner of which to run in final. 
First heat—J. Owen, Jr., Detroit A. C., 1; S. J. 
King, Columbia A. C., Washington, 2, by 2 
yards; time, 10 2-5s, Second heat—Fred. West- 
ing, M. A. C., 1; Luther Cary, Chicago A. A.A., 
and P. Vredenburg, Cape May A. C., a dead heat 
for second place by 1 foot; time,1o2-5s. Third 
heat—A. F, Copland, M. A. C., 1; W. M. Chris- 
tie, T. A. C., 2, by 2 yards; time, 10%s. Trial 
heat for second men—S. J. King, 1; W. M. 
Christie, 2, by 1 yard; time, 10 3-5s. Final 
heat—J. Owen, Jr., 1; Fred. Westing, 2, by 2 
ft.; A. F. Copland, 3, by 1 yard; time, I0 2-5s. 

-Mile walk—W. R. Burckardt, P. A. C., 1; C. 
L. Nicoll, M. A. C., 2, by 25 yards; E. D. Lange, 
M. A. C., 3, by 50 yards; time, 6m. 52 4-5s. 
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120-yards hurdle race, 3 ft. 6 in. high, first 
trial heats, first and second men to run in final 
heat. First heat—F. T. Ducharme, Detroit 
A. C., 1; A. F. Copland, M.A. C., 2, by 6 in.; 
time, 17 2-5s. Second heat—G. Schwegler, S. I. 
A. C., 1; N. L. Deming, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 2 
yards ; time, 13 2-5s. Final heat—Schwegler, 
1; Copland, 2, by6in.; Deming, 3, by 2 yards ; 
time, I7s. 

440-yards run—W. C. Dohm, N. Y. A. C.,1; 
A. W. S. Cochrane, 2, by 5 ft.; W. M. Christie, 
T. A. C., 3, by 3 yards ; time, 51m. 2-5s. 

Mile run—A. B. George, M. A. C., 1; C. O. 
Wells, Amherst College, 2, by 4 yards; E. Hjert- 
berg, N. J. A. C., 3; time, 4m. 36s. 

220-yards hurdle race, 2 ft. 6 in. high ; trial 
heats, first and second men to run in final heat. 
First heat—W. C. White, N. Y. A.C., 1; W. M. 
Parrett, A. C. S. N., 2, by 1 yard; time, 34s. 
Second heat—J. P. Lee, N. Y. A. C., 1; A. W.S. 
Cochrane, N. Y. A.C.,2, by 2 yards; time, 24s. 
Third heat—J. Owen, Jr., Detroit A. C., 1; S.J 
King, Columbia A. C., 2, by 2 yards; time, 
23 2-5s. Trial heat for second men—Cochrane, 
1; King, 2, by 5 ft.; time, 23 4-5s. Final heat 
—Owen, 1; Cochrane, 2, by 2 yards; Lee, 3, 
by 2 yards ; time, 23 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race, trial heats, first and sec- 
ond men to ride in final heat. First - heat— 
W. W. Taxis, A. C. S.N., 1; S. B. Bowman, 
N. J. A. C., 2; time, 6m. 56 1-5s. Second heat 
—W. E. Crist, Columbia Athletic Club, 1; 
F. G. Brown, N. J. A. C., 2; time, 7m. 8s. 
Final heat—Taxis, 1; Bowman, 2; Crist, 3; 
time, 6m. 39s. 

3-mile walk—C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., 1; E. D. 
Lange, M. A. C., 23 C. Wall, P. A.C., 3; time, 
23m. 32 3-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race, 2 ft. 6 in. high ; trial 
heats, first and second men to run in final heats. 
First heat—A. F. Copland, M. A. C., 1; E. Len- 
tilhon, N. Y. A. C., 2; time, 28 3-5s. Second 
heat—A. Brown, P. A. C., 1; G. Schwegler, 
S. I. A. C., 2; time, 28 3-5s. Final heat—Cop- 
land, 1; Schwegler, 2, by 2 yards ; Brown, 3, by 
2 yards ; time, 27 2-5s. 

880-yards run—R. A. Ward, Detroit A. C., 1; 
W. C. Downes, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 5 yards; 
W. C. Dohm, N. Y. A. C., 3, by § yards; time, 
2m. 6s. 

5-mile run—T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., 1; W. T. 
Young, M. A. C., 2, over a lap behind ; Sidney 
Thomas, Ranelagh Harriers, England, 3; time, 
26m. 42s. 

Running high jump—R. K. Pritchard, S. I. 
A. C., 1,9. 10% in.; H. L. Hallock, S. 1. A. 
C., 2:5 it. 9% in; M. W. Ford, S. 1. A. C., 
3, 5 ft. g% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—George R. Gray, 
N. ¥.A.C., 2, 42 ft. 4 in.: F. L. Lambrecht, 
M. A. C., 2, 40 ft. 7 in.; C. A. J. Queckberner, 
5; 1.A.C., 3, 99 tt. Gin, 

Running broad jump—M. W. Ford, S. I. 
A; ©., t, 22 9. 756 in.; W. Halpin, N. J. A.C.., 
2, 22 ft. 2% in.; E. E. Barnes, N. J. A. C., 3, 
21 ft 9% in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. S. Mitchell, 
N. J. A.C., 1, 121 ft. 7% in.; C. A. J. Queck- 
berner, S. I. A. C., 2, 120 ft. 2 in.; W. L. Cou- 
don, N. ¥. A. C.,.3, 176 ft. 11 in. 

Pole vault—E. L. Stones, Ulverstone Cricket 
Club, England, 1, 10 ft.; D. F. O’Brien, Detroit 
A. C., 2, 9 ft. 6 in. ; A. Schroeder, N. Y. A. C., 
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and G. B. Quinn, M. A. C., 
at 8 ft. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—W. L. Coudon, 
N.Y. A, ©., 1, 27 ft. 9% in.; C. A. Queck- 
berner, S. [. A. C., 2; 26: ft. 9% ins; J: S. Mitch- 
ell, N. }. A t., 3, 26 ft. 3 in. 

Tug of war, teams of four men, weight limit- 
ed to 650 pounds, best two out of three pulls of 
ten minutes each—First pull, Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club team, composed of D. S. Lord, J. Sin- 
ning, D. T. Blackford and W. T. Brokaw, first 
by half an inch, from the New York Athletic 
Club team composed of Alexander Stevens, 
E. S. Brown, Jr., W. N. Bavier and G. M 
Elliott. Second pull, after a desperate struggle, 
a tie, and the Manhattan Athletic Club won the 
third pull and the contest by 1% inches. 

The final club scores for the day’s proceed- 
ings were as follows: Manhattan Athletic Club, 
46; New York Athletic Club, 31 ; Staten Island 
Athletic Club, 29; Detroit ’Athietic Club, 18; 
New Jersey Athletic Club, 14; Athletic Club of 
Schuylkill Navy, 5; Ulverstone Cricket Club, 
England, 5; Amherst College, 3; Ranelagh 
Harriers, England, 1; Columbia Athletic Club, 
1; Titan Athletic Club, 1; Pastime Athletic 
Club, 7. Points counted: 5 for first place in 
each event, 3 for second, and 1 for third. 


tied for third place 


THE first annual championship meeting of the 
Western Association of Amateur Athletes took 
place on Sunday, September 15, at the St. Louis 
Fair grounds, in the presence of 3,000 people. 
It rained hard in the morning and drizzled at 
intervals during the entire day. 

The stand of colors offered by Mr. G. M. L. 
Sacks, of New York, to the club making the 
most points went to the Unions, of Chicago, the 
final score standfng: Unions, 36; Missouris, 
35; Wanderers, Chicago, 32. 

The Western records for the 3-mile walk, pole 
vault and throwing the 56-pound weight were 
broken. Handsome gold medals were given to 
the winners. The annual meeting was held at 
the Lindell Hotel, and S. C. Cabanne, of the 
Olympic Club, was elected president of the 
association, 

100-yards run—D. B. Jones, Wanderers’ Crick- 
et and Athletic Club; time, 10%s.; ji 
Wignall, Union Athletic Club, 2. 

220-yards run—L. M. Cope, Union Athletic 
Club; time, 23s.; D. B. Jones, Wanderers’ 
Club, 2. 

440-yards run—Ed. Baker, Union Club; time, 
548.; J. T. Lingo, M. K. and T. Athletic Asso- 
ciation, 2. 

Half-mile run—Ed. Baker, U. A. C.; time, 
2m. 4s.; J. H. Wilson, Wanderers’ Club, 2. 

Mile run— Michael Kennedy, Wanderers’ 
Cricket and Athletic Club; time, 4m. 43s.; J. 
Leacock, Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, 2. 

5. -mile run—M. Kennedy, Wanderers’ ‘Club; 
time, 28m. 3s.; A. Hitchings, Missouri Amateur 
Athletic Club, 2. 

3-mile walk—Hassell, of the Chicago Amateur 
Athletic Association, by 6 in.; time, 23m. 22s.; 
Clingen, Union Athletic Club, 2. It was thought 
Hassell might be disqualified, but the judges 
gave him the event, 

220-yards hurdle—W. S. Farrant, ow Club; 
time, 29 1-5s.; H. C. Weineke, M. A. A. C., 2. 

The running high jump was taken - George 
Powell, Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, with a 
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jump of 5 ft. 6in.; George Riddell, Wanderers’ 
Club, 2. 

The pole vault went to Herman Wilneke, 
Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, with a vault 
of 9 ft. 103% in. George Riddell, of Wanderers’ 
Club, 2. 

The running broad jump went to W. S. Far- 
rant, Union Athletic Club, with a jump of 20 ft. 
9% in.; A. C. Wignall, same club, 2. 

The 16-pound shot was put 39 ft. 6 in. by Geo. 
Riddell, Union Athletic Club; John Mulvay, 
Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, 2. 

The 56-pound weight was thrown 23 ft. 0% in. 
by Dan Leahy, Missouri Amateur Club; Geo, 
Riddell, Wanderers’ Club, 2. 

THE twelfth annual fall games of the Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club were held on September 21, 
on the club grounds; path and grounds were in 
good condition. Considering the chilly wind 
and the long waits made necessary by the num- 
ber of contestants in the field events, the per- 
formances were of unusual merit. The man- 
agement was excellent, and the inner ring kept 
as it should be. 

150-yards handicap run ; first round, winners 
only to run in second round—First heat—S. J. 
King, C. A. C., Washington, D. C. (3 yards), 15 
1-5s.; R. R. Houston, P. A. C. (10% yards), 2, 
by 2 ft. Second heat—J. P. Lee, N. Y. A. C. (3 
yards), 15 2-5s. Third heat—S. V. Winslow, T. 
A. C. (7 yards), 15%s.; R. S. Kennedy, M. A. 
C. (10 — 2, by ayard. Fourth heat—J. = 
McMullen, B. A. C. (12 yards), 15%4s.; W. 
Coster, N. Y. "A.C. (3% yards), 2, by a aa 
Fifth heat—T. J. Lee, N. Y. A. C. (5% yards), 
15 1-5s.; J.C. Devereux, M. A. C. (6 yards), > 
by a yard. Sixth heat—H. M. Banks, Jr., 

A. C. (7 yards), 15%s. ; W. M. Christie, T. A. ra 
(3% yards), 2, by6 in. Seventh heat—A. F. Cop- 
land, M. A. C. (1 yard), 15 3-5s.; A. W. S. Coch- 
rane, N. Y.A.C.(4 yards), 2, by6in. Eighth heat 
at G. Keys, Boston Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation (5 yards), 15%s.; M. P. Halpin, N. J. 

A. C. (13 yards), 2, by 2 yards. Ninth heat—G. 
Schwegler, S. I. A. C. (6% yards), 15 2-5s.; C. 
C. Wrede (7% yards), 2, by a yard. Second 
round—first two in each heat to run in final. 
First heat—McMullen, 15s.; Winslow, 2, by a 
yard; J. P. Lee pocketed and allowed in final. 
Second heat—T. J. Lee amd Schwegler a dead 
heat in 15 1-5s. Final heat—McMullen, 15s. ; 
Schwegler, 2, by 2 yards; J. P. Lee, 3, by 2 ft. 

Quarter- mile handicap run ; first round ; first 
two in each heat allowed in final—First heat— 
W. B. Brill, Hempstead A. A. (26 yards), 52 1-5s.; 
A. W. S. Cochrane, N.Y. A. C. (4 yards), 2, by 
2 yards. Second heat—W. J. Dixon, M. A. C. 
(30 yards), 50 2-5s.; L. R. Sharp, N. Y. A. C. (28 
yards), and E. L. Sayre, M. A. C. (33 yards), a 
dead heat for second place, 3 yards behind 
Dixon, Third heat—L. Levien, A. A. C. (30 
yards), 59%4s.; J. F: Wieners, Jr:, M: A. C. 
(20 yards), 2, by 2 yards. Fourth heat—J. Cc. 
Devereux, M. A. C (8 yards), 52s.; W. C. John- 
son, V. B. C. (24 yards), 2, by a yard. Final 
heat—Sharp, 50 3-55. ; Dixon, 2, by a few 
inches; Devereux, 3, by 2 yards. 

Half-mile handicap run, M. A. C. members, 
for the Storm Medal—D, I. Tompkins (13 yards), 
2m, 22 1-5s.; A. P. Roth (50 yards), 2, by 2 
yards. This medal now becomes the personal 
property of Tompkins, he having won itin three 
successive races. 
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Half-mile handicap run—W. Lennon, Waver- 
ly A. C. (45 yards), 2m. 1s.; W.C. Dohm, N.  & 
A. C. (scratch), 2m. 1 2-5s.; ¢ 3 Barr, 3:1. A. <. 
(22 yards), 3, by 2 yards. 

Mile handicap run—J. Reid, A. A. C. (150 
yards), 4m. 32 3-5s.; T. Owens, W. S. A. C. (95 
yards), 2, by 2 yards; T. P. Conneff, M. A. C. 
(scratch), 3, 4m. 35s. Conneff was hindered by 
the nineteen men in front of him. 

2-mile steeplechase, amateur championship 
of America—A. George, M. A. C., 11m. 
n7 2-5s.; E. Hjertsberg, N. J. A. C., 11m. 51s.; 
J. Petrie, S. I. A. C., 3, by 100 yards ; j. D. 
Ejoyd, M. A. C..4; W. D. Day, N. J. A. C., 
and H.S. Van Schaick, M. A. C., did not finish. 

10-mile run, amateur championship of Amer- 
ica—S. Thomas, Ranelagh Harriers, England, 
I mile, 5m. 17s.; 2 miles, tom. 35s.; 3 miles, 
I5m. 54S.; 4 miles, 21m. 16 2-58.; 5 miles, 26m. 
4I 3-5S.; 6 miles, 32m. 7 4-5S.; 7 miles, 37m. 
37 1-5s.; 8 miles,- 43m. 8 1-5s.; 9 miles, 48m. 
40 I-5S.; 10 miles, 53m. 58 4-5s.; W. T. Young, 
m. A. ©, sem. 208.;.S. T. Freeth, S. §..As4S., 
allowed to quit at 9% miles and receive third 
prize; M. Kennedy, Wanderers’ C. and A.C, 
Chicago, Ill., quit at 2 miles, but began again, 
and finally stopped at 74% miles; he reached 
town the day before and was tired from travel- 
ing; J. D. Lloyd, M. A. C., quit at 4% miles, T. 
A. Collett, P. A. C., at 24% miles, and T. H. 
Burton, M. A. C., at three-quarters of a mile. 
Thomas led all the way, and would have won 
comfortably by a few yards, but in the final 
straight Freeth, three laps behind, came upand 
Thomas, thinking it was Young, made an un- 
necessarily severe struggle in the final 80 yards. 
Young ran a good race, but could not finish with 
Thomas. 

220-yards hurdle handicap ; first round ; first 
two in each heat to start in final—First heat— 
A. F. Copland, M. A. C. (scratch), 27 1-5s.; P. C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C. (9 yards), 2, by 2 yards. Sec- 
ond heat—J. G. Lally, P. A. C. (14 yards), 
27 2-5s.; J. T. Norton, M. A. C. (8 yards), 2, 
by 4 yards. Third heat—G. Schwegler, S. I. 
A. C. (1 yard), 28s.; T. L. Smart, M. A. C. (10 
yards), 2, by 2 yards. Final heat—Schwegler, 
1; Copland, 2, by a yard; Puffer, 3, by 5 yards. 
Copland was put back 2 yards for premature 
starting, and thus actually covered 221 yards in 
26s. Schwegler also covered 21g yards in 26s. 
Each performance, although made with a strong 
wind, was really more meritorious than the 
amateur record, which is 26 2-5s., made by both 
A. F. Copland and H. Mapes. 

2-mile handicap walk—C. S. Nichols, Pros- 
pect Harriers (Im. 35s.), I5m. 51 2-5s.; J. B. 
Keating, P. A. C. (1m.), 2; C. Wulf, P. MR Oe 
(45s.), 3; G. Parker, B. A. C. (30s.), finished 
second, but was disqualified; C. L. Nicoll, 
M. A. C. (scratch), 4; E. D. Lange, M. A. C. 
(scratch), 5; T. Shearman, N. J. A. C. (10s.), 6. 

1%-mile bicycle handicap; first round ; first 
two in each heat to ride in final—First heat— 
A. C. Banker, Berkeley A. C. (scratch), 4m. 
40 1-5s.; C.- M. Murphy, Kings County Wheel- 
men (o yards), 2. Second heat—F. G. Brown, 
N. C. (60 yards), and S. B. Bowman, N. : 
ri 2 y™ yards), a dead heat in 4m. 503/s. 
Third heat—J. W. Schoefer, B. A. C. (35 yards), 
and F. B. Hesse, N. J. A. C. (55 yards), a dead 
heat, in 4m. 45 4-5s. Final heat—Biown, 4m. 
36 4-5s.; Hesse, 2; Banker, 3. 
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Running broad jump handicap—W. B. Coster, 
N.Y. A.C. (@ &..6 ia.), 1, 10 ft. 9 in.; F. R. 
Wells, Ridgefield A. C. (2 ft.), 2, 19 ft. 11 in.; S. 
J. King, C. A. C., Washington (1 ft. 6 in.), 3, 
(20 ft. 5 in.). 

Exhibition pole vault by E. L. Stones, Ulver- 
stone Cricket Club, England, to ft. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, handicap—C. 
A. J. Queckberner, S. I. A. C. (3 ft.) 1, 125 ft. 
6 in.; E. J. Giannini, N. Y. A. C.-(35 ft.), 2, 
92 ft. ro in.; B. C. Davis, B. C. (35 ft.), 3, 89 ft. 
6in.; J. S. Mitchell, N. J. A. C. (scratch), 119 ft. 
8% in. 

THE Canadian Amateur Athletic Association 
held a most successful meeting on the Rosedale 
grounds, Toronto, on September 28. It- was 
undoubtedly the best athletic meeting ever held 
in Canada, and the attendance was considerably 
over 6,000. There were fourteen events, of 
which the New York Athletic Club won the 
largest number, taking five, and the Manhattan 
Athletic Club took four, Staten Island Athletic 
carried off honors in three, and the New Jersey 
A.C. in one. An English athlete won the only 
event left. 

Putting 16-pound shot—R. Gray, New York 
A. C., 1; distance, 42 ft. 63{ in.; F. L. Lam- 
brecht, Manhattan A. C., 2; distance, 42 ft. 6 
in.; C. A. J. Queckberner, Staten Island A. C., 
33; distance, 38 ft. 31% in 

1oo-yards run—First heat—H_ D. Carr, To- 
ronto Lacrosse Club, 1; F. T. Ducharme, De- 
troit A. C., 2; time, 10 4-5s. Second heat—A. 
F. Copland, Manhattan A. C., 1; W.B. Coster, 
New York A. C., 2; time, 10 2-5s. Third heat 
—Fred. Westing, Manhattan A. C., 1; W. H. 
Mulligan, Toronto Lacrosse Club, 2; time, 
10 2-5s. Final heat—A. F. Copland, 1; Fred. 
Westing, 2; time, Io I-5s. 

High jump—A. K. Pritchard, Staten Island 
A.C., height, 5 ft. 74% in., 1; Arthur Schroeder, 
New York A. C., 2, height, 5 ft. 6% in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—W. L. Coudon, 
New York A. C., 1, distance, 100 ft. 3 in.; C. A. J. 
Queckberner, Staten Island A. C., 2, distance, 
98 ft. 1 in. 

880-yards run—W. C. Dohm, New York A.C., 
1; W. C. Downes, New York A. C., 2; time, 
2m. 2 2-5s. 

220-yards run—A. W. S. Cochrane, New York 
A. C., 1; John Owen, Jr., Detroit A. C., 2; 
time, 23 4-5s. 

3-mile walk—C. L. Nicoll, Manhattan A. C., 

; E. D. Lange, Manhattan A.C., 2; time, 22m. 
wan. W. R. Barnard, the only other Ameri- 
can contestant, gave up when the race was 
about half over. 

Pole vault—E. L. Stones, Ulverstone C. C., 
England, and Dennis O'Brien made jumps of 
Io ft. 6in., at which the contest closed. Stones 
wanted the Detroit man to jump higher, but he 
refused and forfeited the event to the English 
athlete at the jump named. Stones then gave 
an exhibition jump and attempted to break the 
English record of 11 ft. 7 in., but only reached 
11 ft. rin. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—J. G. Mitchell 
New Jersey A.C., 1, distance, 26 ft. 5 in.; C. A. 
J. Queckberner, Staten Island A. C., 2., dis- 
tance, 25 ft. After the contest Mitchell gavean 
exhibition throw, making 27 ft. 4 in., and beat- 
ing the world’s record of throw at a stand. 

120-yards hurdle race—A. Schwegler, Staten 
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Island A. C., 1; F. T. Ducharme, Detroit A. C., 
2; time, 17 I-5s. 

Mile run—Won easily by A. B. George, 
Manhattan A. C.; E. H. Hjertsberg, New Jersey 
A. C., 2; J. Leslie, Walmsley Harriers, 3 ; 
time, 4m. 39 4-5s. 

Broad jump—M. W. Ford, Staten Island A.C., 
I, distance, 22 ft. 73¢ in.; J. J. Moore, Bayside 
Rowing Club, Toronto, 2, distance, 21 ft. 8% in. 

440-yards run—This was the prettiest event of 
the day. It was won by W. C. Dohm, New 
York A. C.; time, 52 3-5s. 

2-mile run—A. B. George, Manhattan A. C., 
1; W. T. Young, Manhattan A. C., 2; time, 
gm. 38 4-5s. 


BASEBALL, 


THE championship season of the Amateur 
Athletic League Association, which includes the 
baseball teams of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club, the Staten Island Cricket Club, the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, and the Orange 
Athletic Club, ended at Staten Island on Sep- 
tember 28, after a very successful season’s play 
marked by some of the most exciting contests 
and the best exhibition of amateur playing seen 
in the metropolis this past season. Here is the 
record of the League’s tourney : 


Per aa 
oO 

Cuuss. Won. Lost. Played. Victories, 
Staten Island C. C. . 12 6 18 667 
Staten Island A. C. . ae 7 18 611 
Crescent A.C... . . 10 8 18 +556 
Orange A.C. . 3 15 18 .167 

TE «6 6s « 36 36 


There were two or three protested games 
which had to be decided at the regular meeting 
of the League, the result of which decisions 
may possibly change the record. But on the 
merits of the games actually played the team of 
the Staten Island Cricket Club bore off the 
honors, Tyng’s effective work in the box for 
that club’s team having been a potent factor in 
achieving the success. 


THE pennant race of the American Associa- 
tion, up to the end of September, left the 
Brooklyn team in the van for championship 
honors, with St. Louis second, the bad break 
made by President Von der Ahe, of the latter 
club, in September, having a decidedly demor- 
alizing effect on his team, and when the record 
for September closed Brooklyn led St. Louis in 
the race by a percentage of victories of .677 to 
.642, which was tantamount to ultimate victory. 
The Athletic and Baltimore clubs were strug- 
gling for third place, with the former holding 
the advantageous position, while Cincinnati 
had a chance left to pull up to fourth place dur- 
ing October. The Association meeting held at 
Cincinnati in September, to decide a question in 
dispute between the Brooklyn and St. Louis 
clubs, was made a farce by the action of the 
board of directors, who not only ignored the 
constitutional laws of their association, but also 
those of. the national code of playing rules, by 
compromising over a question which involved 
either the forfeiting of two games to Brooklyn 
or of neither. The outcome of the meeting 
was to bring the Association into inferior con- 
trast in their methods with those of the League. 


THE championship season of the Brooklyn 
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Amateur Association, the clubs of which play 
their games on the free grounds at Prospect 
Park each year, closed their campaign for 
1889 on September 15, the Resolute Club again 
winning the championship, as they did in 1888. 
Here is the record of the campaign : 
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Federal . 4|t0] 1/15} 96] ror] 2] 3].266 
Sidney 4|t1] olrs| 84] 123] 1| 4].266 
Reliance . 1/14] o]15| 42| 157] 0} 5].066 

Totals . 44/44] 2/90] 643) 643/15/15 





























In 1888 the Resolute won fourteen out of the 
fifteen games won and lost in the tourney. 
Frank McDonald, of the Resolutes, won the 
silver prize offered by Mr. Caminoni for the 
best batting average, he having a percentage of 
+359. 


Up to September I the attendance at the home 
games played by the New York team on their 
grounds at Jersey City, Staten Island and the 
new Polo Ground reached 179,753 people at 50 
cents admission. 


THE contests in the American championship 
arena between the Western and Eastern clubs 
ended on September 15, leaving the Brooklyn 
team in possession of the honors for the East and 
St. Louis in the lead for the West. The four 
Eastern teams won 182 games to 126 by the four 
Western teams. Brooklyn heads the list of the 
eight clubs by 59 victories to St. Louis’s 45, tne 
Athletics being third, as they had more defeats 
charged to them than St. Louis. 


BICYCLING. 


THE League of American Wheelmen races 
took place on August 10, at Cottage City, under 
very favorable conditions. The sky had threat- 
ened rain all day, but at the starting time the 
sun was shining brightly. The officials were: 
Referee, C. H. Luscomb, president L. A. W.; 
judges, J. R. Dunn, first vice-president L. A. 
W.; Albert Mott, E. E. Dow; timers, C. S. 
Howard, Boston; G. C. Newell, Providence ; 
W. W. Share, Brooklyn; starter, W. M. 
Francis, Hartford; clerk of course, W. S. 
Doane, Dorchester. The events: 

Mile, open—First prize, gold medal; second 
prize, silver medal. Entries: F. A. Delabarre, 
Conway; T. J. Kerr, Worcester; T. L. Con- 
nelly, Dorchester; B. T. Bruse, Providence. 
Delabarre, 3m., 1; Bruse, 3m. 4%s., 2. 

Mile, Safety—First prize, gold medal; second 
prize, silver medal, Entries: William Van 
Wagoner, Newport; F. L. Olmstead, Jr., 
Brookline; W. E. McCune. Van Wagoner, 
3m. 8 1-5s., 1; Olmstead, Jr., 3m. 13s., 2. 

Half mile, open—First prize, gold medal; 
second prize, silver medal. Entries: T. L 
Connelly, Dorchester; E. L. Culver, Spring- 
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field; A. H. Morse, Hyde Park. 
29 3-5S., 1; Culver, Im. 33s., 2. 

Half mile, boys’ race, boys under twelve— 
Entries: Frank Phillips, Albert Van Vleck. 
Phillips, 1m. 41 3-5s., 1; Van Vleck, Im. 43s., 2 

Mile championship, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island meet—First prize, gold medal; second 
prize, silver medal. Entries: Van Wagoner, 
Newport; F. A. Delabarre, Conway; C. A. 
Culver, Springfield. F. A. Delabarre, 2m. 49 
I-5s., 1; Van Wagoner, 2m. §2s., 2 

Safety tandem race—Entries: Newman and 
Burns, Cambridge; Van Wagoner, Newport, 
and Lakey, Providence, R. I.; Jewett and Nash, 
Cambridge. Van Wagoner and Lakey, 3m. 3 
3-5s., 1; Newman and Burns, 3m. gs., 2 

THE race meeting of the Toronto Bicycle 
Club took place on August 12 on the Rosedale 
grounds and was attended by a large audience. 
The races were well contested and attracted 
men from Hamilton, Montreal, Niagara Falls, 
etc. 

The officers of the day were: Referee, J. 
Theo. Gnaedinger, Montreal; judges, E. W. 
Smith, St. Catharines; R. A. Robertson, Hamil- 
ton; W. J. Suckling, R. H. McBride and Ewing 
Buchan, Toronto; timekeepers, H. P. Davies, 
Toronto; J. A. McFadden, Stratford; Mr. 
Francis, Woodstock; clerks of course, A. F. 
Brewster, F. j. Whatmough and W. H. Cox, 
scorers, J. F. Lawson, W. J. Mitchell and H.C. 


Morse, Im. 


Pease; starter, Dr. P. E. Doolittle; race com- 
mittee, Harry Ryrie, chairman; F. F. Peard, 
secretary; W. H. West, treasurer; W. H. Cox, 


P. E. Doolittle, M. D., W. Robins, R. T, Blach- 
ford, C. J. W. Lowes, E. A. Scott, F. J. What- 
mough, W. H. Chandler, W. J. McClelland, 
C. W. Hurndall, J. W. Stanbury, A. H. Gregg, 
W. H. Thomas, C. Langley, H. C. Pease, Alf. 
Bryant and John W. Kerr. 

The various events resulted as follows : 

Mile, bicycle roadsters—Bert Woods, Wan- 
derers, 1; W. Dixon, mantra de F, W. Hud- 
son, Wanderers, 3; time, 3m. 

Half- mile, scratch—W. S. Cameebedl, Niagara 


Falls, 1; Bert Brown, Wanderers, 2; F. D. 
Scott, Montreals, 3 ; time, Im. 25s. 
Mile, Safety, scratch—F. W. Doll, Wander- 


ers, 1; P. Ross, Wanderers, 2; C. J. Connolly, 
Rochester, N. Y., 3; time, 3m. 12%s. 

2-miles club championship—W. A. Lingham, 
1; W. M. Carman, 2; time, 7m. 21 4-5s. 

5-miles scratch race—W. S. Campbell, Niagara 
Falls, 1; Bert _Brown, Wanderers, 2; W. M. 
Carman, Torontos, 3; time, 16m. I5s. 

Half- mile obstacle race—C. W. Hurndall, 
Torontos, 1; W. Robins, Torontos, 2; M. F. 
Johnston, ¥ 

3-mile, Safety, handicap—P. Ross, Wanderers 
(75 yards), 1; F. W. Doll, Wanderers (25 yards), 
2; C. J. Connolly, Rochester (scratch), 3; time, 
om. 22s. 

Mile handicap—F. D. Scott, Montreals (50 
peg 1; Wm. Howell, Woodstock ern" 
Bert Brown, Wanderers (scratch), 3; G. 
ham: Hamiltons (75 yards), 4; Wm. Taha 
Torontos (scratch), 5; A. J. Welch, Torontos 
(150 yards), 6; W. S. Campbell, Niagara Falls 

(scratch), 7; time, 2m. 55s. 

2-mile, 3:20 class—W. F. Gassler, Niagara 
Falls, 1; W. M. Carman, Torontos, 2; Bert 
Brown, Wanderers, 3; J. Knowles, London, 4; 
time, 6m. 40s. 


THE annual races of the Montreal Bicycle 
Club were held on the splendid track of the 
M. A. A. A. grounds on August 24 under the 
most favorable auspices. The day was fine, 
attendance large, and the races, being all closely 
and well contested, were well worth traveling to 
see. The management of the meeting was 
simply perfect, and in this essence of perfection 
the time clocking was a bright particular frac. 
tion, being of electrical order under the direct 
superintendence of Prof. H. McLeod, M. D., of 
McGill University. The other officials to whose 
indefatigable efforts the success of the races 
was largely due were: Referee, F. C. A. 
McIndoe ; judges, H. Ryrie, G. H. Orr, pres- 
ident Wanderers’ Bicycle Club, Toronto ; T. L. 
Patton and J. D. Miller. 

Mile road race (fourth class), open to all ama- 
teurs who never raced on a track before, nine 
entries, eight starters—A. B. Hingan, M. B. C., 
1; A. E. Patterson, M. B. C., 9; W. J. Ber- 
thaume, Star B. C., 3; time, 3m. 29 2-5s. 

Half-mile open, nine entries, four starters— 
W. A. Lingham, Belleville, Ont., T. B C.,1 
W. H. ©. Mussen, M. B. C., 2; F. D. Scott, 
M. B. C., 3; time, 1m. 21 4-5s. 

880-yards foot race, handicap, ten entries, 
nine starters—S. G. Waldron (10 yards), 1 
F. H. Johnston (scratch), 2; W. H. Doddy (40), 
3; time, 2m. 1 1-58. 

2-mile roadsters, third class, open to amateurs 
who have never won a prize except in a fourth- 
class race, five entries, three starters—H. Mac-. 
kenzie, M. i: 4:.. 2 ‘A. B. Hingan, M. B. C., 
2; D. S. Louson, M. B. C., 3; time, 7m. 13 I-5s. 

5-mile race, nine entries and starters—W. Van 
Wagoner, Newport, R. I.,1; W. A. Lingham, 
Belleville, T. B. C., 2; W. B. Parr, Ottawa, 3; 
time, I5m. 37 4-5s. 

Mile (second class), open to all amateurs who. 
have never won a first prize from scratch, ex- 
cepting in third or fourth class race, six entries, 
three starters—H. Mackenzie, M. B. C., 1; 
D. S. Louson, 2; W. B. Parr, Ottawa, 3; time, 
3m. I 4-5s. 

2-miles handicap, Safety machine, five entries, 
three starters—E. P. Hannaford (1m.)1; D. §. 
Louson (50s.), 2; T. Fane, Toronto (30s.), 3; 
time, 7m. 26 4-5s. 

Mile open, ten entries, four starters-—W. Van 
Wagoner, Newport, R. I., 1; W. H.C. Mussen, 
M. B. C., 2; W. A. Lingham, Belleville, Ont., 
3; time, 2m. 56s. 

Half-mile handicap (boys under fourteen), six 
entries and starters—B. Lane, 1; J. Finnie, 2; 
T. Lane, 3; time, 2m. 25s. 

3-mile handicap (roadster machine), 35 pounds 
and over, thirteen entries and starters—A. B. 
Hingan, Montreal (1m. 20s.) 1; T. Harvey, St. 
Jerome (40s.), 2; H. Mackenzie, Montreal (25s.), 
3; time, Iom. 23 I-5s. 


THE Edinburgh (Scotland) Amateur Bicycle 
Club, originally known as the Edinburgh Veloci- 
pede Club, has been in continuous existence 
since March 16, 1870. 


THAT popular writer on cycling subjects, 

** Jack,” Purvis-Bruce, was drowned 
while bathing at Westboro, Mass. ., on August 4, 
1889. His death is widely regretted by all who 
are interested in cycling and cycling literature. 

THE tournament of the Hartford Wheel Club. 
at Charter Oak Park, on September 2 and 3, was 
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a great success. The following is a summary 
of the different events: 


SEPTEMBER 2, 


a bicycle, novices—C. H. Wood, Hartford, 

; H. A. King, Hartford, 2; time, 3m. 5%s. 

Mile bicycle, Connecticut’ and Davison L. A, 
W. championship—H. G. Cornell, Hartford, 1; 
F. A. Clark, Plantsville, 2; time, 2m. 52%s. 

Mile Safety bicycle, novices—Howland Smith, 
New Bedford, 1; D.C. Shea, Hartford, 2; time, 
m. 57S. 

2-mile Safety bicycle, novices, National L. A. 
W. championship—A. C. and W. D. Banker, 
Berkeley Athletic Club, New York, 1; A. P. 
Benson and W. S. Doane, Dorchester, Mass., 2; 
time, 5m. 4os. 

Mile bicycle, open — W. Campbell, Niagara 
Falls, 1; F. F. Ives, Meriden, 2; time, 2m 
4334S. 

Mile bicycle, three-minute class—H. G. Cor- 
nell, Hartford, 1; L. L. Clark, B. A. C., 2; time, 
2m. 50s. 

3-mile national L. A. W. championship, Safety 
type wheel—W. D. ee, B A. ©., 2; B.A. 
Bailey, Somerville, Mass., 2; time, 9m. 41%s. 

2-mile bicycle, insadianeondh, A. Simmerman, 
Freehold, N. J. (150 yards), 1; time, 5m. 26%s. 
F. F. Ives, Meriden (scratch), 2, making the 
time in 5m. 27s. 

Mile Columbia Cyclo Club of Safety handi- 
cap—G. R. Secor (100 yards), 1; T. F. Elwood 
(100 yards), 2; time, 2m. 54s. 

Mile Safety bicycle race—E. A. Bailey, Som- 
erville, Mass., 1; W. D. Banker, B, A. C., 2; 
time, 2m. 48%s. 

Mile bicycle team race, for Connecticut clubs 
only—Won by Meriden Wheel Club, 1, 11 points; 
Hartford Wheel Club, 2, 10 points. F. F. Ives 
finished first in 3m. 52s. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 


Mile Safety handicap, in heats—First heat— 
Van Wagoner, Newport (scratch), 1 ; A. H. Ben- 
son, Quincy, Mass. (75 yards), 2; time, 2m. 46s. 
Second heat—W. D. Banker, Pittsburgh. 
(scratch), 1; H. Smith, New Bedford (scratch), 
2; H. Hendee, Newton, Mass. (scratch), 3; 
time, 2m. 53s. Final heat—Hendee (scratch), 
1; Harding (75 yards), 2; time, 2m. 41s. 
This time is now the best American record. 

Mile handicap—First heat—M. Scott, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (75 yards), 1; I. Hinds, M. A. C 
(150 yards), 2; time, 2m. 41s. Second heat—L. 
L. Clark, B. A. C. (75 yards), 1; G. M. Worden, 
M. A. C. (200 yards), 2; time, 2m. 39%s. Third 
heat—E, R. Faxon, Hartford (200 yards), 1; F. 
A. Delabarre, Conway, Mass. (75 yards), 2; 
time, 2m. 43%s. Fourth heat—E. Dauchy, West 
Winsted (100 yards), 1; F. W. Roberts, Pough- 
keepsie (75 yards), 2; time, 2m. 42%s. Final 
heat—Worden (200 yards), 1; Delabarre (50 
' yards), 2; time, 2m. 34%/s. 

Mile, L. A. W. State championship—W. 
Harding, Hartford, 1; D. C. Shea, Hartford, 2; 
time, 2m. 59s. 

Mile Safety, 3:20 class—W. Shumacher, B. 
A. C., 1; A. P. Benson, Quincy, Mass., 2; 
time, 2m. 56%s. 

5-miles, lap race—F. F. Ives, Meriden, 1, 11 
points; P. J. Berlo, Boston, 2, 8 points; M. 
Scott, Providence, 5 points. There were ten 
starters. The men scored at the end of each 
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lap, the firs. man receiving 3 points, the second 
2andthethird1. Time, 16m. gs. 

Mile tandem Safety handicap—H. C. Backus 
and G. A. Pickett, New Haven (150 yards), 1 
A. C. and W. D. Banker, B. A. C. (scratch), 2; 
time, 2m. 3Is. 

The Banker brothers rode the half mile in 


1m. 16s., and the mile in 2m. 37s., both of 
which are the best times ever made on the tan- 
dem Safety. 

Mile bicycle, 2:50 class—L. Forster, Hart- 
ford, 1; G. M. Warden, M. A. C., 2; time, 
2m. 534s. 

Mile consolation—W. G. Class, Berkeley 
Athletic Club, 1; S. B. Bowman, N. J. A. C., 


2; time, 2m. 50%s. 

3-mile Safety, L. A. W. championship—W. D. 
Banker, B. A. C., 1; George M. Hendee, New- 
ton, Mass., 2, by a foot ; time, Irom. 24%s. 

The last quarter was a neck-and-neck spurt 
between Hendee and Banker, and was ridden 
in 35%s. The race was declared off because 
the time limit of gm. 15s. was not beaten. 


BOWLING. 


THE Brooklyn Bicycle Club has organized a 
bowling team to enter for the local bowling 
championship honors this winter. Howard E, 
Raymond is captain, and W. E. Snedeker treas- 
urer. They have entered the Wheelmen’s 
Bowling League, and will begin their first cam- 
paign next month. The clubs in the league 
now include New York Bicycle Club, Harlem 
Wheelmen, Hudson County Wheelmen, Atlanta 
Wheelmen, Kings County Wheelmen and Long 
Island Wheelmen. 


THE Twenty-third Regiment, of Brooklyn, 
has a bowling club called ‘‘ Ours,’’ and last Sep. 
tember it was reorganized for the season, and 
the club team is anxious to enter the lists 
against any regimental bowling team of New 
York or Brooklyn. 


THE bowlers of the athletic clubs formed a 
league last September with a membership in- 
cluding the New York, Manhattan, Staten Is. 
land, Orange, Brooklyn and Crescent Athletic 
clubs’ bowling teams. 


CRICKET. 


Wuat was perhaps the strongest eleven the 
Staten Island Cricket Club ever placed in the 
field was cleverly defeated on September 5 in a 
one-inning match at Bergen Point by the eleven 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club. The wicket 
was in excellent condition and the weather was 
fine for the sport. The bowling of Ellis was 
so strong and effective that the islanders could 
do little work at the bat. He took seven of the 
ten wickets, the other three falling to Hitch- 
ins. Grierson and Barton bowled well for the 
visitors, Score: N.J.A.C., 91; S.1.C.C., 72. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


HEREAFTER sportsmen who go for woodcock 
in Connecticut will have to be careful to note 
the date of the period for the open season for 
these birds in that State, for two residents of 
Southington found themselves mulcted not 
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long ago in fines of $55, for shooting a couple of 
woodcock in the woods adjoining Southington. 
Each shot a bird and each had to pay the fine 


of $26.78 for his violation of thelaw. The pros- 
ecutors were the officers of the Connecticut 
State Game and Fish Association, The Con- 


necticut woodcock season began October I. 


A CONSIGNMENT of 5,000 Eastern brook trout 
and 1,000 each of the rainbow and English 
trout will be placed in the Yellowstone streams 
recently inspected by United States Fish Com- 
missioner Colonel McDonald. These fish 
should thrive very well in those waters. 


HEAVY rains in the section of land drained 
by the Delaware River so filled that stream 
that the eels started upon their migration con- 
siderably earlier than usual. They moved in 
such large numbers as to clog the wheels of a 
mill at Carpenter’s Point, and men had to work 
with axes to cutthem out. A party of seven 
caught g50 eels in twelve hours. At other 
points of the Delaware excellent bass fishing is 
reported. 


KENNEL. 


AUSTRIA is determined not to be behind in 
kennel matters, and at Linz there was a free 
exhibition, with valuable prizes for competition. 
This was during September, while on May 1 
next year the Vienna Dog Show will be held, 
and special provision will be made for Great 
Danes. 


SEVERAL dog shows were held in September, 
to which OuTING can devote only a word or two. 
The first exhibition of the Brooklyn Kennel 
Club was held from September g to 12. The 
sixth show of the London (Canada) Kennel 
Club took place from September 10 to13. The 
Ottawa Show, from September I1 to 13, gained 
a fair success. The Toledo Show, from Sep- 
tember Io to 13, attracted a fair number of en- 
tries, and as a first venture of the Toledo Ken- 
nel Company may be regarded as very satisfac- 
tory. The dog show of the Dominion of Canada 
Kennel Club, held at Toronto, September 16 to 
Ig, was also well attended, notwithstanding the 
show which was held at Elmira during that 
time. The first dog show of the Pet Stock As- 
sociatién, at Elmira, September 17 to 20, at- 
tracted an entry of £38, and as a general thing 
the quality was good. 

THE thirty-third show of the English Kennel 
Club was held at Olympia, South Kensington, 
July 9 to 12. There were 1,472 entries. The 
London Field says: ‘‘ The collection of dogs was 
pretty much the same as during the last two or 
three years ; if not better in quality, certainly no 
worse. Mastiffs were present in great force, the 
open dog class being especially good. The 
pointer bitch Woolton Game was purchased 
by Mr. F. R. Hitchcock. She is two and a half 
years old, and will undoubtedly prove to be one 
of the most valuable of her breed ever exported 
to the United States.”’ 


LACROSSE. 


THE last battle of the season, so far as the 
championship is concerned, was played between 
Montreal and Cornwall on the grounds of the 
former, Saturday, September 21. The home 
team won a decisive victory and the champion- 


ship, defeating their opponents by a score of 
five games totwo. The contest was a most ex- 
citing one and was witnessed by an audience 
numbering about six thousand. The victory of 
the Montreals was well deserved. 


THE lacrosse team of the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club journeyed to Baltimore, Md., Sep- 
tember 28, and attempted to wrest the cham- 
pionship from the Druid Lacrosse Club of that 
city. A most stubborn game resulted, the visit- 
ors playing a good team game, while the home 
team showed much excellent individual play. 
The game was in favor of the Staten Islanders 
until the very last, when a fortunate play re- 
sulted in winning a goal for the Druids, thus 
making the score a tie of three goals all. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


THE annual tournament of the Peninsula Gun 
and Game Club, of St. Catharines, was shot July 
31 and August r and 2. Sportsmen were pres- 
ent from Buffalo, Cleveland, Toronto, etc., and 
great sport was enjoyed. 


THE fourth annual tournament of the St. Paul 
Gun Club was attended with fair weather. 
Good shooting was done and everything passed 
off satisfactorily, owing to the excellent man- 
agement. The tournament began on September 
Io and continued for three days. 


THE following records were made at the tour- 
nament of the American Shooting Association, 
August 13 to 18. 

The principal event of the first day, and the 
one which excited the most interest, was the 
team match between teams of two men be- 
longing tosame clubs. In this event one team 
representing the Ferdinand Club, E. Coilins 
and E. Pumphrey, though making the highest 
score, 39 out of 40, was disqualified as not both 
belonging to a regularly organized club. This 
caused some opposition, but the managers in- 
sisted on the ruling and the first prize was given 
to the team making the next best score. All 
the guaranteed purses filled well and the ties 
were all shot off. The winners were: 

No. 1—Open to all; 42 entries; 20 targets— 
Dickey, Allen, Russell, Gould, Whitney di- 
vided first with 20 straight; E. D. Miller, 
Heikes, E. T. Smith, W. S. Perry, W. Wolsten- 
croft, L. Lindsley second with 19. 

No. 2—Twenty targets; open to Classes B 
and C; 63 entries—Bates, Gould, Yerrington, 
Collins, and Warren first with 20; Law, Smith, 
Beaudry, Manley, Russell, Lindsley, Swift and 
W. Wolstencroft second with 19. 

No. 3—Open to Class C only; 20 targets; 24 
entries—Atwell first with 20; Chapin and A. T. 
second with Ig. 

No. 4—Twenty targets; open to all; 38 en- 
tries—H. McMurchy and W. Wolstencroft first 
with 20; Wheeler, Yerrington, Penrose and 
Bowdish second with Ig. 

No. 5—Twenty targets; open to all; $150 
guaranteed ; 21 entries—Miller, Wheeler and 
Heikes first with 20; Penrose, Yerrington, 
Smith, McMurchy, J. Wolstencroft, Whitney, 
Tinker, Warren, and W. Wolstencroft second 
with Ig. 

No. 6—Twenty targets; Classes B and C; 
$150 guaranteed; 48 entries—First, Roxton, 
Law, Beaudry, Knowles, Russell, Allen, Bow- 
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ker, and Chapin with 20; E. F. Smith, Gore, 
Collins, Pumphrey, Bowdish and Mosher second. 

No. 7—Twenty targets; Class C ; $150 guar- 
anteed ; 25 entries—Hammond first with I9; 
Weber and Tyler second. 

No. 8-Two-men teams, at 40 targets; 24 en- 
tries—First divided by Dickey and Perry, of 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, and Russell and 
Dean, of Worcester Gun Club, with 38; second 
divided by Miller and Wolstencroft, of Union 
Gun Club, of New Jersey ; Swift and Lee, Fal- 
mouth Gun Club, and Bowdish and Houghton, 
Worcester Gun Club, breaking 37. 

No. 9—Ten pairs targets ;.21 entries—First, 
Whitney, with 18; Heikes, Bates, and W. Wol- 
stencroft second with 17. 

No. 1o—Ten singles and five pairs, open to 
Classes B and C; 36 entries—Perry first with 20 
straight. 

No. 11—Twenty targets, open to Class C; 24 
entries—Hammond first with 20; Nichols and 
Houghton second. 

A rain storm interfered with the carrying out 
of the programme arranged for the second day. 
In the afternoon, however, when the rain let up 
a trifle a team match was shot between R. O. 
Heikes, Ohio, and Al Spangler, New York, 
against De Lafor, New York, and D. Gillette, 
Illinois. At 50 targets each team broke 86, and 
on the shoot off, at 10 targets each, Heikes and 
Spangler won, breaking their 20 straight. 

The third day was also marked by unfavora- 
ble weather. The team match, East versus West, 
was abandoned, owing to the absence of Budd, 
Stice and Bandle. 

The following events were shot: 

No. 1—Class A, open to B and C, 20 single 
blue rocks ; 36 entries—Ed. Taylor, McMurchy, 
Paul North, Bowdish and Dickey first with 20 
straight ; Ed. Miller, W. Wolstencroft, Warner 
and Swift second with 19 each. 

No, 2—Twenty single Ligowsky clay birds, 
open to Classes Band C; 4g entries—Dodge and 
Beaudry won first, breaking 20, and divided: 
Teekay, Post, North, J. Wolstencroft, Gore and 
Warren divided second money with Ig each. 

No. 3—Twenty single Peorias, open to Class 
C only; 28 entries—Al. Spangler and Chapin 
divided first on 19; Shaw, Woodruff and Wood 
took second with 18 each. 

No. 4—Ten singles and five pairs, standards, 
open to all ; 29 entries—Wheeler, Whitney and 
Swift divided first on 20 straight ; McMurchy 
and J. Wolstencroft second with Ig. 

No. 5—Twenty singles, standard, 30 entries, 
Class A, open to B and C; $150 guaranteed— 
Heikes, Taylor, Wheeler and Miller first with 
20 straight; Lindsley, W. Wolstencroft, Swift, 
Lefever and Whitney second with Ig. 

No. 6—Twenty singles, Ligowsky clay birds, 
Class B, open to C; $150 guaranteed ; 43 en- 
tries—Dodge, Allen, Yerrington and Russell 
first with 20;. Bates, Mosher, Bowdish and Gore 
second, 4 

No. 7—Twenty single Keystones, open to 
Class C only ; $150 guaranteed ; 33 entries— 
Alexander and Baldwin first, with 18; Webber, 
Davis, Spangler, Woodruff, Cowee and Jones 
second, breaking 16 each. 

No. 8—Team shot at 25 single Keystones per 
man ; $100 guaranteed ; open to teams of four, 
representing one club of teams entered—The 
Onondaga Club, of Syracuse, composed of H. 
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McMurchy, D. Lefever, Al Spangler, and George 
Mosher, won first prize, breaking go out of pos- 
sible too; E. Miller, W. Wolstencroft, Milt Linds- 
ley, and Ed Collins, of the Union Gun Club of 
New Jersey, took second, with 89; the Massa- 
chusetts Rifle Club, Wellington Gun Club, and 
Jamaica Plain Club tied on 88. On shooting off 
the tie at five targets each man, the Massachu- 
setrs Rifle and the Wellington Club again tied 
and divided third. 

No. 9—Twenty single blue rocks, open to all ; 
47 entries— Whitney, Pumphrey, Lefever, Swift 
and Barrett divided first, with 20 straight ; Mil- 
ler, Eager, Bowker, North, J. Wolstencroft and 
Law, second, with Ig. 

No. 10o—Twenty single King birds, open to 
B and C; 42 entries—Roxton, Swift, Plummer, 
Saunders, W. T. Davis and Post, first, with 20 
straight; Lindsley, Sterry, Warren, Manley, 
Gould and W. Wolstencroft, second. 

The main feature of August 16 was the team 
match between five Massachusetts men and a 
picked team, at fifty Ligowsky clay pigeons 
per man. The picked team, consisting of Mc- 
Murchy, Miller, Wolstencroft, Whitney, and 
Heikes, was victorious by a score of 234 to 227. 

Extra No. 1—Ten single Ligowsky clay birds, 
open to all; 20 entries—Beaudry, Miller, W. 
Wolstencroft and Swift, first, with 10; Dickey, 
Eager and Lefever, second. 

Extra No. 2—Open to Classes B and C, to 
single Peorias; 33 entries—J. Wolstencroft, 
Yerrington, Gould, Sterry and W. Wolstencroft, 
first; Pumphrey and Bowker, second. 

Regular event, No. 1—Twenty single Ligow- 
sky clay birds; 24 entries; open to all—Heikes 
and Whitney divided first, with 20 straight; 
Perry, Dickey, Swift, Sterry and W. Wolsten- 
croft, second, with Ig. 

Regular No. 2—Twenty single Keystone tar- 
gets, open to Classes Band C; 31 entries—W. 
Wolstencroft, first, with 20; J. E. Pumphrey, 
second, with 19. 

Event No. 3—Twenty single standard targets, 
Classes C and B barred; 14 entries—Wood and 
W. Jones first, with 19; Alexander, Webber, 
Shaw and Spangler, second, with 17. 

No. 4—Ten single and five pairs Ligowsky 
clay birds; 21 entries; open to all—W. S. Perry 
first, with 19; Whitney second, with 17. 

No. 5—At 20 single King birds, Class A; $150 
guaranteed ; 23 entries—J. M. Taylor first, with 
20 straight; Wheeler, Dickey, Miller, Heikes, 
Sterry and Ed. Taylor divided second, with 19. 

No. 6—Twenty single Peorias ; $150 guaran- 
teed; Class B, open to C; 31 entries—Russell 
and Lefever divided first, with 20 straight; W. 
T. Davis, Bowker, Law, Swift, North and Yer- 
rington, second, with 19. 

No. 7—Twenty single blue rocks ; $150 guar- 
anteed ; open to Class C only ; 17 entries—Wood 
first, with 20 straight ; Spanglersecond, with 19. 

ROWING. 

In the great sculling match at London last 
September the pluck, endurance and skill of the 
Anglo-Saxon race were fully put to the test in 
the contest between the Australian expert, 
Searle, and the Canadian successor of Hanlan, 
O'Connor. The former champion had pro- 
nounced O’Connor to be the best rower of the 
Western Continent, but on this occasion he was 
fully outrowed by the Australian, and the An- 





tipodes can now claim the credit of being the 
home of the champion oarsman of the world. 
Beach’s defeat of Hanlan was the inauguration 
of the supremacy of Australia in rowing, and 
since then they have kept up the pace admira- 
bly. 


THE tenth annual regatta of the Kill von Kull 
Rowing Association was rowed August 3 on 
Staten Island Sound, off Elizabethport, N. J. 
The course was a mile with the tide. 

Senior single-scull shellsk—H. W. Janssen, 
Staten Island A. C., 7m. 37%s.; J. W. Shreve, 
Bayonne R. A., 7m. 52s. 

Pair-oared shells—New Jersey A. C., R. C. 
Annett (bow), C. W. Trask (stroke), 6m. 38%s.; 
Alcyone B. C., J. R. Breeze (bow), J. E. Ball 
(stroke), 6m. 44s.; Staten Island A. C., R. T. P. 
Fisk (bow), A. L. Carroll (stroke), 7m. 4s. 

Junior four-oared shells—Bayonne R. A., T. 
Garrett (bow), B. A. Schumacher, C. C. Cook, 
E. Scofield, Jr. (stroke), 5m. 35s.; Alcyone B. 
C., G. Chumar (bow), E. E, Canmann, C. W. 
Kingsman, W. Gartley (stroke), 5m. 38s.; 
Arthur Kill R. A., W. H. Hildebrant (bow), H. 
Hand, F. M. Risley, R. Laggon (stroke), 5m. 
48s.; New Jersey A. C., R. S. Paret (bow), J. 
Macdonald, N. H. Day, C. Carson (stroke), 4. 
A good race for half distance. 

Junior single-scull shells—J. R. Cameron, 
Alcyone B. C., 6m. 18%s.; J. R. Breeze, Alcyone 
B. C., 6m. 20s.; H. E. Duncan, N. J. A. C., 6m. 
30s.; S. W. White, S. I. A. C., quit at half dis- 
tance. 

Pair-oared gigs, with coxswain—Arthur Kill 
R. A., D. G. Bartlett (bow), G. Bartlett (stroke), 
G. A. Gibbs (coxswain), r. 0, in 6m. 50s. 

Senior four-oared shell—New Jersey A. C., 
R. C. Annett (bow) C. W. Trask, M. V. String- 
ham, E. O. Schuyler (stroke), r. 0. in 5m. 34%s. 

Four-oared barges, with coxswains—Arthur 
Kill R. A., D. G. Bartlett (bow), W. Walker, J. 
G. Gleckler, E. Bartlett (stroke), G. A. Gibbs 
(coxswain), 5m. 5214s.; Staten Island A. C., T. 
A. Morgan (bow), W. Rowland, J. Dougherty, 
H. W. Janssen (stroke), H. Van Vechten (cox- 
swain), 6m. 13s. 

Eight-oared shells, with coxswains—Alcyone 
B. C., J. Cameron (bow), J. E. Ball, W. Gillies, 
R. Bickel, J. Hiney, C. Kurtz, A. B. Hough- 
wout, H. D. Wilson (stroke), W. S. Shreve (cox- 
swain), 5m. 114s; Staten Island A. C., F. L. 
Rodewald (bow), R. Conyngham, C. Whitehorn, 
J. Whitehorn, C. H. Hart, C. J. Kintner, F. G. 
Janssen, A. Miller (stroke), E. W. Gould, Jr. 
(coxswain), 5m. 13s. This was a fine race all 
the way. 

THE annual meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Amateur Rowing Association was held 
in August, the election resulting as follows: 
President, P. Morse, Moline; vice-president, 
A. L. Thomas, Salt Lake City; secretary and 
treasurer, E. C. Brown, Chicago; commodore, 
C. Catlin, Chicago; vice-commodore, W. H. 
Commons, Minneapolis; ensign, J. P. Dona- 
hue, Davenport, Ia.; executive committee, H. 
C. Avery, Chicago; J. A. St. John, St. Louis ; 
C. M. McGueran, Grand Rapids; W. E. Bram- 
hold, St. Paul, C. M. Schenck, Ottumwa, Ia.; 
C. Von der Ahe, St. Louis: Lyman B. Glover, 
Chicago, and D. R. Martin, Pullman. 

THE annual regatta of the Nyack Rowing As- 
sociation was held on August 17. Thefirst race 
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was the senior singles, 2 miles with aturn. It 
was won by B. A. Jessup, who defeated J. O. 
Davidson, after a fine struggle, in 17m. 7s. 

In the junior singles George Chapman de- 
feated J. A. Polhemus in 13m. 27s. 

The junior singles, second class, a mile with 
turn, were contested by J. O. Polak, C. Bannis- 
ter and E. Pollock. Bannister won in gm. 
16s. 

In the senior doubles race, a mile and a half 
with turn, Jessup and Polhemus beat Davidson 


‘and Chapman, in 12m. 9s. 


A four-oared race, a mile and a half with 
turn, was an interesting event. Thecrews were 
as follows: 

Gig crew—E. J.S. Van Houten, stroke; G. T. 
Morrow, Jr., J. O. Polak, L. Wilcox, with H. 
Blauvelt, coxswain. 

Shell crew—B. A. Jessup, stroke; C. Ban- 
nister, E. Pollock and J. A. Polhemus. 

The two boats started off well together, but on 
the way to the home stake the shell crew dashed 
ahead and won, making the course in 7m. 5§2s., 
the other boat coming in in 8m. 73{s. 


TENNIS. 


THE tournament at Bar Harbor, Me., from 
August 5 to 10 was attended by a number of 
expert players, among whom were W. K. Shaw, 
C. Bohlen, J. S. Clark, H. Beekman. In the 
final round Clark beat Bohlen 6-1, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3. 
In the game for the challenge cup Clark beat H. 
Beekman, the holder, 1-6, 7-5, 1-6, 6-0, 6-4. 


THE Wright & Ditson tournament held at 
Hotel Wentworth, Newcastle, N. H., was at- 
tended by O. S. Campbell, S. T. Chase, H. Tal- 
lant, F. L. V. Hoppin, F.S. Mansfield and many 
others. In the finals for the singles Chase beat 
Campbell, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 


YACHTING. 


THE New York Yacht Racing Association 
sailed its first regatta on September 2. The 
entries numbered 132, of which eighty-two 
started. The start and finish were off Liberty 
Island. A whole sail breeze sent the yachts 
along at a clipping pace, and as the affair was 
in every way a success, this effort to unite the 
yacht interests in and about New York may be 
looked upon as an accomplished fact. 


THE fall regatta of the Cleveland Yacht Club 
took place September 10. The wind was fresh 
from the northeast. In the first class, Adert, 
C. G. White, came in the winner. In the 
second class Mr. E.. Radder’s Unigue crossed 
the line first. 


A VERY exciting race took place in Boston 
Harbor on September 26, between the fisher- 
man Fredonia and the pilot boat Hesfer for the 
very large stake of $3,000. F7edonia is a crea- 
tion of Mr. Burgess, while Hesper had been popu- 
larly looked upon as the Queen of the Atlantic 
when pilot boats and fishermen were con- 
sidered. The boats had all the wind and sea 
they wanted. /redonia had the best of the start 
by a minute. She rapidly drew away from the 
pilot boat, and beat her by 42m. over a 4o-mile 
course. 
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OUTING’S PROMISES FOR 1890. 


Cycling.—Ovtinc will continue to devote a great deal of space tocycling. ** The Tour 
of the American Cyclers in Europe,”’ by Pennell, will be one of the good things, 
**Cycling in Cuba” is in preparation, and trips on bicycles and tricycles to various parts 
of this country will be described. One of these is Mr. P. C. Darrow’s ‘*Our Home-Made 
Trip to England.” 

Fishing and Hunting.—Ovtinc has some really charming articles on these topics which 
will be published during the coming year. They range in locality from Florida on the south to 
Alaska on the north, from Nova Scotia on the east to California on the west. Special attention 
will be given tothe Michigan lake region, with its wealth of black bass, muskallonge, pickerel and 
trout fishing, and several articles on the big game hunting of the North, West and Northwest. 

Lawn Tennis.—The interest in lawn tennis is developing so much that OuTING will de- 
vote more space to it than ever. An article on the game in England will be of special importance 
to the players here, and papers on the game in Canada, on the Pacific Slope, in the South, and 
exhaustive papers on the tournaments will be presented. 

Yachting and Canoeing.—OvtTinc has become an authority on these branches of 
sport, and will maintain her claim in 1890. Articles on Yachting on the New England 
Coast, A Yacht Voyage to the West Indies are in preparation, and Lady Arnold’s 
series on yacht cruises in the English Channel forthcoming. anoe meets will be described 
at length, and more than one cruise written up. 

The Kennel.—The Setter, the Spaniel, the Pointer and the St. Bernard and 
Great Dane will be some of the subjects treated. ‘‘ Borderer’’ will also supply more of his 
delightful articles on great dogs in England. The Kennel, as a department, will be under the 
charge of Capt. Thomas S. Blackwell. 

Fiction.—The great sporting novel Flycatcher, by Hawley Smart, the first installment 
of which was published in October, will not be completed until late in 1890. This story, already 
most favorably received, increases in interest, and will make or win friends to its very end. 

Short Stories, which have been a feature of OuTING, will be given in larger number, and 
of a better order than any the magazine has yet published. 

Curling.—The great Canadian authority, Mr. James Hedley, has written a charming article 
on the history of the game and its prospects in this country. Other papers are in hand. 

Racing, Polo and Coursing.—An amusing paper on the fun at the track will open 
a series of papers on racing. Polo and coursing are subjects which will receive larger attention. 

Amateur Photography having become one of the most popular of pastimes, OUTING 
will pay it liberal fattention, supplying the novice with ample instructions for the use of the 
camera, and amplifying the knowledge of those accustomed toits use. Mr. W. I. Lincoln Adams, 
the editor of the Photographic Record, has two articles on this subject, which are both in- 
teresting and instructive. ‘Those interested in amateur photography may look to the magazine 
for full information on all new developments in this favorite pursuit. 

The National Guard.—The attractions which exist for our young men in the service 
of the National Guard are both physical and mental. The subject, therefore, belongs directly to 
OuTinc. A series of articles on this subject, beginning in December, are sure to command the 
attention of all citizens in the community, military and civil. 

Athletics.—The attention which OuTING has directed to athletic clubs during the past year 
has proved of great interest to our readers, and during 1890 these articles will be continued, 
among which are the Manhattan, the Columbia and the Boston. 

College Athletics.—Articles on the University of Pennsylvania, Williams and Cornell are 
in hand, and we have arrangements made for others. 

English University Athletics also have liberal space allotted to them. 

Rowing.—Not only has OuTING an exhaustive series of articles on the Yale and Harvard 
strokes, which will be published during the year, but the rowing clubs of Canada and the West 
will be treated in an exhaustive manner. 

Football.—The college teams for 1889-90 will be brought out and full records of matches 
will be published from time to time. 

Winter Sports.—Sleighing is a topic which attracts everyone, and on this OuTING will 
publish an interesting article. Attention will also be paid to Skating, Snowshoeing and 
Tobogganing. 

Baseball.— ‘‘The Fight for the Pennants’’ during the summer of 1889 will form the sub- 
ject of an article, and other papers on the national game will follow. 

Fox Hunting.—The various country clubs will be treated of in a series of articles, and 
the chase of the wily animal here and in England will be the theme of many a pleasant paper. 

Coaching.—The popularity of this sport is on the increase, and trips to various points will 
be cleverly described and handsomely illustrated. 

Illustrations.—The illustrations in OuTinc during the coming year will be better than 
ever. As the magazine grows in prosperity its gains are expended for our patrons. No expense 
will be spared to make OvuTING still more attractive, and we make boldto say that the numbers 
during 1890 will be beautiful from an artistic standpoint. 

‘Subscribe Now and we will send you Ourinc for October and November free, thus in- 
suring complete delivery of Hawley Smart’s great serial. 





SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE International Bench Show, held at Berne, 
Switzerland, during the summer was a great 
success. There were 554 entries, divided into 
76 classes. As anticipated, the St. Bernards 
were the great attraction of the show, there be- 
ing 178 entries, 91 smooths and 44 roughs jn 
the open class and 43 in the ‘‘ youth”’ class, 
holding dogs from six to fifteen months. 

Soo, little brother of Guide and sire of Keeper, 
again took the prize of honor, and his son 
Hector took second, as did another little brother 
of Guide, which was shown for the first time. 
Turk is of immense size, standing higher than 
Guide. Young Pluto, who took the prize of 
honor at Berlin last year, was entered, but not 
for competition. He is ason of Guide, out of 
Belline. In the bitch class, Juno was awarded 
first. 


Messrs. Wricnt & DITSON are just in re- 
ceipt of a very large importation of fine Eng- 
lish footballs, embracing the productions of all 
the leading makers. They also make a spe- 
cialty of uniforms for the game, and have fitted 
out with entire satisfaction many prominent 
college teams. One of the most appropriate 
garments for this season of the year is their 
fine hand-knit sweater, which is by far the best 
quality of its kind we have ever seen. In their 
gymnasium department they have many new 
appliances for muscular development, conspicu- 
ous among which is a warranted white kid box- 


ing glove, which they claim to be superior to 
any other in the market for the money ; it is 
called W. & D.’s ‘‘Amateur,’’ and is sold at 
$5 per set. 


AT the ninth annual show of the St. Bernard 
Club, of England, there were 202 entries, includ- 
ing all the best specimens of the breed in the 
country. The London /iedd says: ‘It was grati- 
fying to find some few young dogs not shown 
before which are likely to take a high position 
for themselves in the future. This was most 
particularly noticeable among the bitches, which, 
taken all through, form better groups than the 
dogs, the open all-aged classof the former being 
probably the best of the kind we have yet seen. 
There was also a marked improvement in the 
quality of the smooth-haired or short-coated 
variety; and, although the grand prize did not 
go to one of them, the immense Watch made 
quite a good fight for the trophy with the great 
Sir Bedivere, who secured the challenge cup for 
the third time, although this grand dog is not 
yet two years old.” 

THE Eureka Rowing Club of the Passaic has 
taken a new lease of life. William Clarke, an old 
member of the club, has been elected captain, 
and has determined to put the club on its old 
footing once more. They have taken in quite 
a number of new members so far this season, 
and Captain Clarke is determined to push their 
colors to the fore. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING ts devoted to answers 
to correspondents secking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports.| 

Lacrosse Player, Rochester, N. Y.—Why not 
join the club that has lately been organized in 
your city? You will find lacrosse a most exhil- 
arating sport, requiring great quickness and en- 
durance. But that willcome in time. Asa rule 
Canadian teams are superior to any we have yet 
been able to organize, but the difference is not 
as marked now as it was some years ago. Itis 
more the lack of practice, most especially drill 
in team play, which handicaps American teams. 
Usually the number of players who can be got 
out to practice is very small, andthe first twelve 
rarely play as a team, save in matches. In 
Canada, the team is pitted in practice against 
fifteen or twenty of the other members of the 
club and this insures good, hard work. 

Ateam went abroad in 1884and met with great 
success, Winning nine games, losing one and 
having one adraw. The game is very popular 
in Ireland, and the Irish team visiting here in 
1886 showed a good game, although they suf- 
fered defeat at the hands of Canadian clubs and 
fared no better when they met the well-known 
New York Club. 

While lacrosse is not very popular as yet in 
this country, it is slowly gaining friends. The 
one objection, a strong one with most people, is 
the time it takes to learn to play the game well, 
at least two seasons; but do not let that dis- 
courage you. 


Purity.—California wines are daily becoming 
better known among connoisseurs for their de- 


licious flavor and bouquet and among physi- 
cians for their purity. The wine you evidently 
want may be obtained from the California Vin- 
tage Company, 21 Park Place, New York city. 


Angler, Detroit.—The American Needle and 


. Fish Hook Company, of New Haven, Conn., 


have the most extensive establishment for 
manufacturing fish hooks in the United States. 


Dreary Evenings.—The following letter scarce- 
ly needs any introduction, and it answers your 
inquiry fully. It is from the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
of Brooklyn, and is of interest owing to the 
fact that everyone is on the lookout for good 
games which may be played at home: 

THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH } 
OF BROOKLYN, - 


March 20, 1889. 
Mr. E, I. Horsman, New York: 
My Dear Sir—I have the pleasure to acknowl- 
edge your courtesy in presenting me with the 


” 


very beautiful and interesting game, ‘* Halma. 
I have always felt deeply in sympathy with re- 
fined and pure games. Home amusements 
should be the most captivating and the most 
exhilarating of all amusements. You have con- 
ferred a favor upon many thousands of happy 
homes by inventing a game which is most 
amusing to young persons and most absorbing 
to older ones. 

You have provided rational and restful enter- 
tainment for vast numbers of cosy winter even- 
ings and breezy summer mornings in town or 
country. 

Thanking you for your handsome gift, 

I remain, dear sir, very truly yours, ° 
Cuas, CUTHBERT HALL. 
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THE KODAK CAMERA. 
= “Vou press the button, 
we do the rest.’ 


OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF. 





The only camera that anybody can use without instructions. As convenient to 
carry as an ordinary field glass. World-wide success. 


The Kodak is for sale by all Photo stock dealers. Send for the Primer, free. 
Price, $25.00—Loaded for 100 Pictures. Re-loading, $2.00. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HE HODGMAN SE Pe 
MACKINTOSHES | jggze 1. 


Are the finest WATERPROOF 
GARMENTS that have ever been 


made, being unequaled for softness 
of fabric and for wearing qualities. 

















They are for sale by leading clothing 





and gentlemen’s furnishing houses "AND WHAT FIXED HIM 
throughout the United States, 


ALL RIGHT? 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


HODGMAN ROBBER COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


459 and 461 Broadway, New York, : i ) FOR SALE 
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; ww NOW LZ \ DRUGGISTS 
+ BSTABLICNED i666, ——_.._...¢ HES ALL RIGHT! : s AN’ EVERYWHERE 











THE RIVIERA IN AMERICA. 


HE BEAUTIFUL BAY HAS THE CLIMATE FOR WHICH AMERICANS CROSS THE SEA. With 

59 miles of length, it has 300 miles of shore line; 15 feet in the Pass; 25 to 50 in the Bay. The scenery is 

charming. Water clear as glass. Winter sunsets very fine. One tide a day ; small rise and fall. Good sailboats. Daily 

sea and land breezes make a cool summer. Winter mild but bracing. Enormous quantities of good oysters; all the 
Gulf fish. Cottages for rent. 

A very healthy place. No yellow fever ever known. The land lies well up out of the water. Sea air by 
day, pine air by night. Palms, magnolia, live oak, spruce, cedar, cypress, and the Northern deciduous trees. Large tracts 
of yellow pine. No winter mosquitoes, 

The Bay is exceptionally lovely and pleasant. Superior to Bar Harbor in summer and to Tampa in winter. One of 
the three Gulf ports available in connection with Nicaragua Canal. The lumber companies have begun to buy the pine 
lands. Lands are still very cheap. A railroad will be built to Chipley (45 miles) probably this winter. 

Persons looking for investments or a winter home are invited to ask questions. Further information, with an exact 
steel chart of the Bay (7x9 in.), free. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION, Box 148, St. Andrew’s Bay, West Florida. 
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HOTEL CORDOVA, 


OPP. TME NOTELS PONCE DE LEON AND ALCAZAR, 


St. Augustine, Florida. 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER UNTIL MAY. RATES, 84.00 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
Sek apbadst atvabebe E. N. WILSON 
June to Dec.: 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 7 P 
Dec. to June: ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. Manager. 


THE LONDON TAN STREET GLOVE, 


At $1.38, 











Are absolutely the best Gentlemen’s Walking 
| Gloves in the country. They are Messrs. NoYEs 
| Bros’ specialty and sold only by them. Mailed to 
| any part of the United States on receipt of above 

amount. 


Allen Solly & Co.’s London 


High-class hosiery and underwear in pure 
lamb’s wool, merino, balbriggan and silk, in 
white, the famous brown, and the natural 
gray. All weights and sizes, 28 to 50 inches, 


| at popular prices at Noyes Bros’. 
o/h 4 Ladies’ and Men’s English 
BLANKET WRAPS ° 


Waterproofs, for storm, for street, for travel- 
FOR THE NURSERY, ing. The latest London production, $7 50 to 
FOR THE SICK ROOM, $45. English hold-alls, steamer wraps and 
FOR THE BATH, rugs, at NoYEs Bros’, 
FOR STEAMER TRAVELING, A ' 
FOR THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, | Pajamas, or East India 

FOR YACHTING. | Sleeping suits, and long night shirts, made 
For MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN and the BABY, from the best English flannels, cheviots, ox- 
$2.75 to $35.00, with Hood and Girdle complete. fords and silk, for steamers, sleeping car and 

English Hold-Alls, Steamer Wraps and Rugs. home wear, at NoyEs Bros’. 


NOYES BROGS., Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt Makers, 


WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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LEADING FEATURES OF DECEMBER OUTING. 


Outing for December will be the best number ever issued. Especial care has been paid 
to its art work. The drawings are from the pencils of the great master illustrators, and the 
engravings not only numerous but of the very best order. Our readers will greet with delight 
their old friend HENRY SANDHAM, whose work in this issue will make OuTING for DECEMBER 
the equal of any of the more pretentious magazines. 





The Northwest and the Great Lake region have recently been made more accessible to sports- 
men ; the leading article, entitled Wabun Anung, will, therefore, be timely indeed. It 
treats of sport in those abodes of the larger species of game, notably caribou, and the 
illustrations by HENRY SANDHAM, engraved by DALzIEL, Hoskin, PFLAUM and A. SANDHAM, 
vividly portray exciting scenes. The winter outdoor life of this article has about it a Xmas 
flavor and makes it truly appropriate for this holiday month. 


Flycatcher, the great racing novel by HAWLEY Smart, becomes more interesting. Mr. Bygrove’s 
money is finally placed on the colt and one is left in doubt after the trial whether Charlie 
Trayton has not wrecked his uncle’s chances as well as his own. 


Women and Their Guns are not as yet very numerous, by reason of the generally ac- 
| cepted fact that the two should not go together. MARGARET BISLAND, however, easily proves 
f that the gentler sex can derive an amount of sport from an outing with light guns as impedi- 
i menta which compares favorably with the jolly times their brothers and friends describe, 
; and the information furnished in the article should make women more helpful camp mates, 


Wheeling Through the Land of Evangeline is delightfully described by ANNETTA 
J. Hatiipay. All cyclists will be interested in the account of her trip through Nova Scotia, 
and plan to go and do likewise next summer. 


New York’s National Guard in Camp forms the subject of a paper by Lrrut. WILLIAM 

. Hamitton. As an authority he will command the attention of the Guardsman, but the 

papers are sure to enlist the interests of every reader of OuTING—for who is there of any ac- 
count in this country not interested in our citizen soldiery and their efficiency ? 


Instantaneous Photography, by theeminent authority W. I. LincoLn ADAms, is sure to 
create a sensation among those who practice this delightful art. Attention has been turned 
more particularly to the instantaneous registering of events, and it is this branch of photog- 
raphy which Mr. Adams tells about. The illustrations which embellish the article are 
numerous and excellent. 


The Game of Curling is becoming more and more a favorite winter pastime. True, in 
the metropolis, the times when good sport of this sort can be had are few and far between, 
but in the interior country, and particularly in Canada, many a dull hour in the depth of 
winter is made to pass quickly in the pursuit of this most exhilarating sport, and JAMES 
HEDLEY describes it in a very pleasing way. 


The Yale Stroke has become famous as a winning one, and so oarsmen will read with 
interest what RICHARD M. Hurp has to say concerning it. This article, together with ‘‘ The 
Harvard Stroke’’ which appeared in the March and April numbers of OuTING, will form the 
most complete exposition of college rowing extant. 


Alligator peng jn Florida, by J. M. Murpuy, will prove interesting reading, as will 
Bogs and Bog Trotting, by the well-known Capt. THos. S. BLACKWELL. 


Timely Editorials and a faithful résumé of the happenings among the athletes in the 
Records round up an unusually brilliant number. 





XXVill 
**OUTING ' CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Zhe Century, Harper's Monthly 
and Harper’ s Weekly, send the money through 
this office and we will add OvuTING to the list 
without extra cost. Regular With 

Price. OuTinG. 
. $3.00 $5.00 
- 5.00 

6.00 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 

1.50 

4.00 

1.50 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 


American Angler, . 
American Field, 

American Architect, 
American Art Journal, . 
Argosy, The, ; 

Art Amateur or Interchange, 
Army and Navy Journal, 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Babyhood, 

Canadian Sportsman, : 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 
Century, ° 
Christian Union, 

Clipper, . 

Critic, 

Current Literature, 
Decorator and Furnisher, 4.00 
Dramatic Mirror or News, ; 4- 00 
Dramatic Times, . . : - 2.50 
Drake's Magazine, 1.00 
English Illustrated Magazine, 3.00 
Family Story Paper, : 3.00 
Fireside Companion, 3.00 
Forest and Stream, 4.00 
Forum, . 5.00 
Frank Leslie’s ; Illustrated Weekly, 4.00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, . 3.00 
Freund's Music and Drama, 

Good Housekeeping, 

Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 

Harper's Bazar or Weekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, 

Harper's Young People, 

Home Journal, , 
Horseman, 

Journal Military Servi ice : Institution, 
Judge, 

Life, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

Littell’s Living Age, 

Magazine of American History, 
Munsey’s Weekly, 

Nation, 

New York Ledger « or W ‘eekly, 
North American Review, 

Once a Week, 

Overland Monthly, 

Popular Science Monthly, 

Public Opinion, 

Puck, 

Scientific American, 

Scribner’s Magazine, 

Spirit of the Times, 

Sporting Life, R 

Shooting and es 

St. Nicholas, . 

Sun and Shade, 

Texas iia 

Time, 

Theatre, 

Town Topics, 

Truth, . . 

Turf, Field and Farm. . 

United Service Magazine, 
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PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


With 

OvuTING 
$3.75 
5.00 
4.25 
6.00 


Regular 
Price. 


. $1.00 
2.40 
1.75 
4.00 

Regular Clubbing 

Price. Price. 


$8.00 $7.00 


Wheelman’s Gazette, 
Wide Awake, 
Youth's Companion, 


Young Ladies’ journal, 


gg 
Nicholas, ‘ 
s Young People, 


eae 
Outing, 
St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, 
ge . 
Nicholas, 
W ide Awake, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, 
Army and Nav y Journal, 
Journal of the Military 

Service Institution, . 
Outing, : 
North American Revi iew, 
The Century, 
Outing, 3 
North American Review, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Outing, 

The Century, 
Harper's Monthly, 
Outing, : 
Harper’s W eekly, 
Harper's Bazar, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper's Weekly, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper’s Bazar, . 
Outing, S 
The Century, 
St. Nicholas, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper's s Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, ; 
The Century, . 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Scribner's Magazine, 
Outing, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The Century, 
St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, ; 
Wide Awake, 
St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper's Magazine, 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Back numbers of OvuTING exchanged, if in 
good condition and untrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 


8.40 


II.00 
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